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The ‘Baking -$ndustry in Ohio 


s|LTHOUGH considerable is 
being said and_ written 
about the decline in the 
per capita consumption of 
breadstuffs in this country, 
the commercial bakers of 
Ohio have experienced a 
material increasé in their 
volume of business in re- 
cent years. It is difficult 
; to determine just what 
gain has been made in any particular period, but 
practically all bakers, millers, jobbers and brokers 

with whom the writer talked while in Ohio said 
that the baking industry has made inroads on the 
family flour trade, and is doing a larger volume 

of business than ever before. This does not neces- 
sarily mean that the use of breadstuffs is increas- 

ing in the state, but rather that the bakers are 
getting a larger share of the normal consumption. 

One line of thought dissenting from this view- 
point was encountered, however, among some 
bakers, who expressed the opinion that the popu- 
larity of breakfast foods is having an adverse 
effect upon the consumption of breadstuffs. Upon 
being questioned, they explained that they were 
not losing business because of this condition, but 
rather they were unable to make the progress 
they might were it not-for the widespread use of 
breakfast foods. 

















Smaller Plants Suffer Most 

ia considering the effects of all forms of com- 

petition within the state, and basing conclusions 
upon the reports of both wholesale and retail bak- 
ers themselves, as well as upon the opinion of a 
number of allied interests, it becomes quite evident 
that the small and medium-sized wholesale plants 
are suffering most from this rivalry. This is true 
in practically all sections of the state, in cities and 
villages alike. Whether in a large center like Cin- 
cinnati, a medium-sized city like Dayton, or a place 
of less population, such as Hamilton, the story un- 
folded is essentially the same. It is the medium- 
sized or small independent wholesaler, faced on one 
side by the chain stores and the big consolidations, 
and on the other by the neighborhood retail shops, 
that is encountering the roughest going. 

Nor are all of them able to weather the storm. 
In a town of approximately 25,000 population the 
writer noticed a modern, and to all outward ap- 
pearances prosperous, looking building, with a 
large sign painted along one side indicating it to 
be a wholesale bread plant. Thinking to visit the 
baker, he tried to enter the building, but every 
door was tightly locked, and the whole place 
looked desolate. Upon inquiring among other 
bakers in the town, the fact was brought to light 
that early one afternoon shortly before the first 
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of the year the directors of the company met to con- 
sider its condition, and when the night crew came to 
work they found that the plant had been indefinitely 
closed. It is said that price competition had made it 
impossible for the enterprise to be operated at any- 
thing but a heavy loss. 

This, of course, is not to be taken as typical of 
the majority of the independent wholesale bakeries in 
Ohio. It is an extreme case, and is noted merely to 
show the difficulties with which the industry is confront- 
ed. Another case is that of a company, located in one 


of the large cities, which for many years operated a 
wholesale baking business, and in addition had main- 
tained a retail store. Some time ago it discontinued 
the wholesale business, and now has stopped baking 
altogether, but is still running the retail store, located 
in a neighborhood of working people. The manager 
stated that the retail trade was holding up very well, 
and that it could buy bakery products at wholesale 
at a price which did not make it necessary for it to 
operate its own plant in order to hold the store trade. 
No doubt this, too, is another extreme case. 





ee WE did more business than ever last year, 

but our net profit was not in keeping,” is 
the way in which an independent baker located in 
a medium-sized town in Ohio recently described 
the status of his business. This is a fairly accu- 
rate estimate of the condition of the baking in- 
dustry in the state as a whole. 

Probably nowhere else in the country is com- 
petition among bakers of all classes, independent 
wholesale companies against the big consolidations 
and chain stores, and retailers against all others, 
more tense than it is in Ohio. This is particularly 
true of the larger centers of population, which, as 
a number of bakers pointed out to Mr. Martin 
during the course of a recent trip through the state, 
are being made the proving grounds of the big 
bakers and chain store systems. 

While competition within the industry is keen 
almost to a point where it is a case of the survival 
of the fittest, the universal complaint is against the 
prices which prevail because of this rivalry, and 
not that the consumption of bakery products is 
inadequate to support the industry. In fact, a 
number of bakers said that they were handling as 
much money as ever, despite the low prices, for 
these have resulted in increased volume. The 
chain stores, which are retailing bread at what is 
considered to be extremely low prices, are also 
credited with causing an increase in the use of 
bakery goods through such tactics. Indeed, many 
believe that the chains are largely responsible. for 
the low bread prices current in the state. 

However, several factors other than low 
prices have entered into the increase in the con- 
sumption of bakery products in Ohio in recent 
years. Good roads, for one thing, have enabled 
bakers to send their trucks far and wide, thereby 
reaching communities too small to support their 
own shops, which had been practically inaccessible 
to bakers of other localities. The growth of house- 
to-house delivery systems in many communities 
also is believed to have resulted in a greater vol- 


_ume of bakery goods being used. This form of 


merchandising provides an interesting sidelight 
into the state’s baking industry, and Mr. Martin 
touches upon it in his article. 


To what extent independent bakers who have 
endeavored to maintain such prices as would per- 
mit a profit upon their investment have lost their 
volume of business is difficult to determine. The 
manager of a branch office of a mill located out- 
side of Ohio, who maintains his office in a large 
city and travels over much of the state, thus being 
thrown in contact with the trade under various 
conditions, estimates that the medium-sized bakers 
have lost 85 per cent of their volume on account 
of the chain stores, the competition of the big 
bakers and, in many sections, fairly heavy unem- 
ployment of labor. It seems to the writer that 
this estimate is heavier than the facts, taken for 
the state as a whole, warrant, but unquestionably 
there has been a serious decline in the volume of 
this business, 


The Independent Grocer’s Greatest Need 
be discussing the sale of bread by independent 
retail grocers, the chief sales outlet of whole- 
sale bakers, a wholesale grocer, situated in a place 
where chain competition is unusually severe, said 
that the greatest need of the independent grocer 
is to be able to buy bread at a price which will 
enable him to compete with the chains. At that 
time the chain stores were retailing a pound and 
a half loaf of bread for eight cents, which auto- 
matically made it impossible for any wholesale 
baker to meet the conditions mentioned by this 
grocer. He said that on one or two occasions 
bakers attempted to put out a loaf to the retailers 
at a cost which would permit them to meet the 
chain store price competition, but in such cases 

the quality of the bread was unsatisfactory. 
Although the pathway of the independent 
wholesale baker in Ohio is difficult, it is by no 
means impossible. In journeying through the state 
one comes upon many such bakers who are mak- 
ing a marked success of their business. They 
have thoroughly analyzed all factors with which 
they come in contact, admitted that the obstacles 
in front of them will not vanish of their own 
accord, and are governing their procedure ac- 
cordingly. Some are not only holding their own, 

but are growing successfully and soundly. 
As an instance of this might be told the case 

(Continued on page 739.) 
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eyaving the Mohawk Valley’s Wheat for 
‘Washington’s ‘Hungry Army 


How the Little-elebrated Valor of General Herkimer and His Tryon (County Militia Proved 
a Deciding Cfactor in the Winning of American Independence 








J ISTORIES do not tell 
us about it—but then’ 
histories are now such 
unreliable and un- 
trustworthy things! 
Old records, however, 
make it manifest that 
the wheat crop raised 
in the Mohawk Valley 
of New York in the 
summer of 1777 was the prize that was to 
make or break this country in the darkest 
hour of the American Revolution. 

Flour derived from wheat our army had 
to have, and the fertile Mohawk Valley was 
to the colonies then what the grain regions of 
the Northwest and Canada are to us today. 
Cut off from this veritable treasure store of 
foodstuffs, the patriot cause would have fal- 
tered and failed. 

Never was the staff of life so important 
to our people as in the fated summer of 1777, 
when three times all previous acreage of wheat 
had been put in and the greatest crop this 
country had ever known was about to be 
reaped. 

The Mohawk Valley, from its western gate 
to Albany, gleamed and rustled in the richness 
of its bounty. But could the crop be har- 
vested? Could it be transported down the 
river successfully? Many doubted it, even as 
they were cheered by the thought of such a 
prolific yield, and what it meant to the colo- 
nials. The enemy also had witnessed the un- 
usual efforts put forth to assure the Ameri- 
cans a year’s supply of breadstuff. Hence 
the wheat crop of the Mohawk Valley conclu- 
sively decided the plan 
of campaign for the sum- nei 
mer of 1777. To pre- 4 = 
vent the passage of the ‘Bh 
grain down the Mohawk a 
was a matter of para- 
mount importance. 

Two armies of inva- 
sion were to enter the 
country from the north. 
One, under General John 
Burgoyne, was to come 
down from Canada by 
way of Lake Champlain, 
where he was to effect a 
junction with General 
Howe, coming up from 
New York with an 
army of corresponding 
strength. A third army 
was to come down from 
Lake Ontario, command- 
ed by Colonel Barry St. 
Leger, its aim being to 
enter the Mohawk Valley 














By ‘Robert ‘Page Lincoln 


by its western door and then move trium- 
phantly eastward, seizing all stores of wheat 
and wiping out such opposition as sought to 
stem the tide. 


The secret of the campaign 






































General Herkimer’s House and’ Monument, Oriskany, New York ° 


was to eliminate the vitally important Mo- 
hawk Valley as a further factor in the war, 

How successful these expeditions were js 
of course more or less common knowledge, 
Burgoyne met his Waterloo at Saratoga, 
Howe’s army was prevented by Washington 
from proceeding north, and General Nicholas 
Herkimer, having collected his Tryon County 
militia, mostly farmers and farm lads, met the 
Tories and Indians in the ravine of Oriskany 
and fought the most terrible battle ever 
known on American soil. 

Histories but briefly touch upon the event, 
and the battle of Oriskany is made to appear 
more as a mild skirmish than a decisive con- 
test. The truth is that more men were lost in 
the battle of Oriskany than in any other bat- 
tle of the Revolution. Likewise was it a more 
sanguinary combat, for no prisoners were 
taken on either side and no wounded were 
spared. 

The battle of Oriskany, fought to decide 
the fate of a wheat crop, ranks as one 
of the foremost engagements of the Revolu- 
tion. That it, instead of Saratoga, was the 
decisive battle of the war, is readily detected 
when it is considered that, should St. Leger’s 
army of Tories and Indians have succeeded 
in gaining control of the Mohawk Valley, they 
could have swept eastward, thus effectively 
breaking the besieging ring of Americans that 
hemmed in Burgoyne. In his hour of need 
it was toward St. Leger only that the English 
general could look for help, and failing to de- 
rive succor from that quarter he was lost. 

Herkimer and his stalwart grain growers 
saved the country in its darkest hour. His 
own life, however, had 
been forfeit, for he died 
from the effects of an op- 
eration shortly after the 
memorable fight, the am- 
putation of a shattered 
leg sustained in the bat- 
tle proving fatal. 

“Well, we saved the 
wheat crop,” the brave 
general is reported to 
have said when he heard 
that, Burgoyne’s army 
had surrendered and 
General Lincoln’s men 
were on the march to 
raise the siege of Fort 
Stanwix. “That’s one 
service we rendered 
Washington, and for 
many of us it will be the 
last. But we saved the 
wheat crop. It will 


mean the winning of the 
war for us!” 
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THE CASE OF OHIO 
ef ONNAGE not profit. We want to make all of 
the bread for everybody. If we can’t sell it, 
we'll give it away. We don’t know where we’re going, 
but we’ve got to get the tonnage.” 

In a special article in this issue, “One Who Knows,” 
a national authority on baking, who prefers in this 
instance to use a nom de plume, thus epitomizes the 
business policy which has led the baking industry of 
Ohio to its present position. Mr. Wayne G. Martin, 
Jr., of The Northwestern Miller’s staff, in another arti- 
cle gives an unbiased account of what has happened in 
Ohio and a description based on firsthand knowledge 
of conditions in the industry in that state as they 
exist today. 

The case of Ohio differs from that of other states 
and communities only in degree. Ohio may perhaps 
be regarded as a laboratory, but what has happened 
there easily may happen elsewhere; is certain, in truth, 
to happen wherever bakers surrender to price compe- 
tition and yield their faith to the false gods of volume. 

There is an ancient axiom pointing to the unwisdom 
of trying to beat another man at his own game. In 
their efforts to meet chain store competition by yield- 
ing in prices, quality and distribution methods, chain 
bakers of Ohio have permitted retail grocery chains to 
select their own tilting ground, and larger independent 
wholesale bakers have weakly followed. Only retail 
and smaller wholesale bakers, not usually regarded as 
important factors in trade wars, have kept their 
heads, their courage and their businesses intact. 

Although he does not especially emphasize it, there 
runs through Mr. Martin’s survey of the Ohio situa- 
tion constant suggestion of the importance of baked 
goods other than the standard loaf. Smaller bakers, 
in instances, almost have abandoned baking bread, 
about which the trade battle centers. Is it, perhaps, 
a fair conclusion that in concentrating their efforts 
on the standard loaf, wholesale bakers have created 
the opening of which grocery chains have been so 
prompt to take advantage? Does not the surest way 
to retain public favor rest not only in making the best 
loaf of bread but in making also an infinite variety 
of excellent baked products, and thus occupying a 
field in which chain retailing, dependent as it is upon 
standardization and low price, cannot possibly com- 
pete? 

The American baking industry is by way of learn- 
ing a most valuable lesson from what is going on in 
Ohio. On its well learning and upon the wisdom to 
be gained and its proper application depends in large 
degree the future of the industry. 

7 * * 

Rice millers are considering taxing themselves 
at the rate of five cents per barrel of production 
to create a two million dollar fund for purposes 
of publicity and propaganda, Which would be, 
if one may be permitted to say so, puffed rice on 
very large scale. 

* * * 
PROFITLESS. PROSPERITY 

* I) USINESS in the United States during the past 

few years,” said M.. W. Alexander, president of 
the National Industrial Conference Board, recently, 
“has been marked by a keen competitive struggle which 
has resulted in much business being done at little or 
no profit, and often even at a loss, in the effort to 
achieve volume of turnover. Production and sales 
totals have mounted from year to year, but profit 
margins have dwindled.” This Mr. Alexander describes 
as “profitless prosperity.” 

The Northwestern Miller knows of a number of 
instances where, in the past two years, flour millers 
have fixed sixty per cent capacity as “full-time” pro- 
duction, based their costs on this rate of operation 
and sold only when a satisfactory profit was assured 
over this cost factor. Without exception these mills 
have been so content with results that they have defi- 
nitely abandoned the former policy of striving always 
for full production. They now are satisfied to know 
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that every sale contains an assured profit, with no 
hazards of actual costs suddenly mounting high above 
the theoretical “full-time” figure. , 
Clearly, if every miller would adopt this practice 
the entire industry would at once be lifted out of the 
ebb and atop the flow tide of prosperity. It is obvi- 
ously the direct antithesis of the present widespread 
practice of basing selling prices on a theoretical but 
unobtainable twenty-four hour production cost, and 
then taking losses through inevitable failure to main- 
tain maximum operation. The sole obstacle to com- 
plete overthrow of “profitless prosperity” in flour mill- 
ing is that so few millers have the courage to act inde- 
pendently and on their own. They feel that reduced 
production can be accomplished only through some 
sort of united action, which is, of course, impossible. 
* * * 
Canned bread is a new trick food baked with- 
out owidation. “It contains vitamin effects A, B, 
C, D and E,” says a bally-hoo letter, “and if 
there are any more it probably contains them too.” 
Probably. It costs nothing to be comprehensive 
in making claims. Vitamins B, U, N, K have not 
yet been completely identified, but the public is 
beginning to be suspicious that they ewist in much 
foolish food advertising. 


PRIVATE BRANDS FOR EXPORT 

Steen export manager of a milling concern which 

has been most successful in developing its foreign 
flour trade, recently invited attention to the injury 
constantly done to the reputation of both United 
States and Canadian flours in European markets by 
the employment of private brands. Principally this is 
occasioned by the use by agents and importers of their 
own brands on flour bought from one mill today and 
from another mill tomorrow; but another practice, 
hardly less in its damaging effects, is the use by mills 
of numerous more or less fictitious company names 
and brands in their eagerness to develop business. 

It is entirely probable that if importers and their 
customers knew how little millers are concerned with 
the milling of “orphan” flour, to be sold under some 
special mark, they would prefer to pay the somewhat 
higher price for the miller’s own brand in return for 
the greater assurance of quality. It is true that the 
buyer can find a certain advantage in having his own 
private brand, that the trade favor he secures for it 
is his own property, and that he apparently is free 
to trade wherever he will and to take advantage of 
the lowest prices offered. 

Most, if not all, of these apparent advantages, 
however, are materially reduced, even destroyed, by a 
few shipments of flour bought at a bargain from some 
miller not averse to countering a low price with low 
quality. In the minds of many millers, Europe is a 
long way off. There is little to be lost in the way of 
good repute and,—it is very easy to shade the wheat 
cost a cent or. two a bushel or the grade of the flour 
ten or fifteen cents a sack. 

Many of the same factors ‘of temptation are present 
in sales of fictitious “mill brands.” There are, it is 
true, many large companies operating several mills 
maintained more or less as distinct units, and there 
is no impropriety in each of. these continuing its own 
brands in the export trade just as it does in domestic 
markets. Of a different color is the name and brand 
“set up” created exclusively for the purpose of main- 
taining two or more agencies in the same market. 
Very often these second string names are merely im- 
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provised for occasional use, and not infrequently their 
primary purpose is to sell a grade and quality of flour 
which the miller would not sell under his own estab- 
lished brands. 

Viewed from almost any angle, the private or 
special brand is of little value to either buyer or 
seller, and in far too many cases results in lost volume 
or serious trade disagreements. Almost invariably 
substantial successes are made only when the contact 
between the mill and its customer is direct, when the 
brand is the mill’s own and must be protected at the 
cost of its trade reputation, and when both parties 
lend their best efforts to develop a sound and con- 
tinuing business. All else is, if not precisely subter- 
fuge, at least getting away from the fundamentals. 
With the export flour trade in none too secure posi- 
tion, and with many and varying currents making its 
course at all times difficult, there is every reason for 
abandonment of all of these attempted short cuts to 
business success and a return to those sound methods 
upon which the business was founded in the beginning. 

i ii 
The master of the National Grange, when 
asked if the President would sign a bill establish- 
ing the debenture plan for agricultural relief, re- 
plied that he had tried to sell the idea to Mr. 
Coolidge and the latter had “listened attentively.” 
Which seems to describe the ultimate zero in sell- 
ing efficiency. 
* *# # 

OPEN ACCOUNT SALES INCREASING 
HAT appears to be a more or less direct result 
of millers selling flour to irresponsible distrib- 

utors in eastern market centers is the steady growth 
in extension of credit to bakery buyers of little or no 
financial responsibility. At some centers, Philadelphia 
being the most notable example, some mills and their 
local handlers are conducting a general credit business 
in flour, in instances virtually financing small bakers 
whose actual assets amount to nothing. “Men who 
could not borrow a hundred dollars from a bank,” says 
one correspondent, “are getting up to two thousand 
dollars’ worth of flour on time terms.” 

Financially strong concerns with good organizations 
and facilities to get their own credit information 
always are open to temptation to meet price competi- 
tion with credit competition. With a dozen flour trade 
adventurers of no financial responsibility canvassing 
buyers with low price baits, the strong house finds it 
difficult to hold its business. As a protective measure 
it decides to counter prices with terms, knowing that 
this is ground on which the cheap sellers cannot com- 
pete. The carload buyer thus is given choice between 
buying at his own price or on his own terms of pay- 
ment. 

It is fair to assume that millers and their repre- 
sentatives who are engaged in creating an open-terms 
trade practice believe that the end justifies the means. 
That may be true for the present. But what one seller 
can do others can and will do. The inevitable result 
will be reduction of every seller in the market to the 
common level. Open account sales will become general, 
and those who initiated the practice will suffer in com- 
mon with those forced to join them. 

In all of the ups and downs of trade practices, 
milling has, on the whole, maintained arrival draft 
payment as standard terms on flour sales. There al- 
ways are local customs and isolated individual excep- 
tions to the general rule; but for some unexplained 
reason millers who will take chances in every other 
direction, rarely or never deviate when it comes to 
terms of payment. Here, however, is a situation de- 
veloping, the end of which cannot be foreseen. As 
bad habits traditionally corrupt good manners, so an 
evil trade practice, beginning in one district, easily 
and quickly may spread to others. Millers and their 
representatives who are playing with this particularly 
dangerous experiment will do well to consider the 
possibilities of injury to themselves as well as others 

while there yet is time. 
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Domestic Demand.—The advance in wheat somewhat stimulated interest in the 
flour market last week, and a fairly satisfactory volume of new orders was booked 
by mills. The business appears to have been well distributed between bakers and 
the family trade. It is becoming more 
and more apparent that there is still a 
considerable volume of flour to be 
bought during the remainder of the 
current crop year, and millers look for- 
ward to a steady, though hand-to- 
mouth, demand. 

Export Trade.—Export business is 
very slow. Europe is apathetic, and 
bids from that quarter are hopelessly 
out of line. There is a little business 
being done with Latin America, but 
stocks there are unusually ample, and 
no large volume of trading is expected 
Pacific Coast mills find that prospects of doing business with the 

















for some time. 
oriental markets, previously out of line as to prices, have been made still further 
remote by the strength in wheat. 

Flour Prices.—Flour prices seem to interest some of the medium-sized bakers 
more acutely, particularly in those sections that are under the influence of the five- 


cent loaf, which has reappeared in Ohio and in some of the eastern cities. Many of 
the independent bakers are finding competition very keen, and claim to be losing 
money. They are, in consequence, buying flour only as it is actually needed. The 
baking situation appears to be having its effect on flour prices, not only through 
its tendency to induce price cutting but through extension of credit to poor risks. 
Mill profit suffers in either case. Current mill quotations average 20c bbl higher 
than a week ago. 

Production—Mill production is being maintained at a figure slightly higher than 
that of the past two years. Northwestern mills are unusually active, last week’s 
percentage of operation to capacity being 52, compared with 46 in each of the 
two preceding years. Buffalo mills are slightly under the two-year average. 

Milifeed.—Millfeed is very strong, and prices continue to advance, with offer- 
ings extremely light and demand general. Buyers everywhere seem to be in the 
market for bran and standard middlings for prompt shipment. Limited supplies 
of bran can be had for March-April shipment at about 50c ton under spot. Vir- 
‘tually no business is being done in May delivery. Standard middlings are unusually 
strong, and in the Northwest are selling at 50c ton over bran, with no discount 
for spring shipment. Flour middlings and red dog are selling exceptionally close 
to bran and standard middlings basis for prompt shipment, and premiums of 
50c@$1 ton over spot are being asked for March-April delivery. Bran prices av- 
erage nearly $1 ton higher than a week ago. 
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European Markets by Cable 


Lonpon, Ene., Feb. 21.—(Special Cable)—An improvement is noted in im- 
ported flour business, both spot and forward shipment. It is moving more freely 
for immediate delivery, and fair purchases have been reported in near positions. 
The firmer situation with regard to home milled flour is helping imported trade. 
Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents 38s@38s 6d per 280 Ibs ($6.48@6.56 bbl), 
Canadian export patents 36s ($6.14 bbl), American milled Manitobas 38s 9d (36.59 
bbl), Australian patents 34s 6d ($5.88 bbl), American low ¢-adts 26s 6d ($4.52 bbl), 
Argentine low grades 23s 9d ($4.05 bbl), home milled straight run 37s, c.i.f. ($6.31 
bbl). 

Liverpool.—Imported flour trade continues very limited. Today’s quotations: 
Canadian top patents 38@39s per 280 lbs ($6.48@6.65 bbl), Canadian export pat- 
ents 86@37s ($6.14@6.31 bbl), American soft winter patents 40s 6d@4ls 6d ($6.90 
@7.07 bbl), Kansas export patents 40s ($6.82 bbl), Australian patents 35s ($5.97 
bbl), American low grades 27s@28s 6d ($4.60@4.86 bbl). 

Glasgow.—Flour trade is restricted. American and Canadian offerings are 
mostly too dear. Australian flour is considered the best value, and fair sales have 
been made, offerings being below the parity of Australian wheat. Today’s quota- 
tions: Canadian export patents 35s 6d per 280 Ibs ($6.05 bbl), Canadian soft winters 
36s@36s 6d ($6.14@6.22 bbl), American soft winters 41@42s ($6.99@7.16 bbl), 
Australian patents, February shipment 35s ($5.97 bbl), March shipment 34s 6d 
($5.88 bbl). 
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Amsterdam.—A better feeling exists in the imported flour market, due to firme; 
wheat. Some sales of Kansas flour have been made, and there are fair Prospects 
for Canadian sales for April-May shipment. Today’s quotations: Canadian export 
patents $6.95@7.25 per 10 kilos ($6.14@6.45 bbl), Kansas top patents $7.35@ 7.85 
($6.53@6.97 bbl), Kansas straight $7.05@7.30 ($6.26@6.50 bbl), home milled, de. 
livered, $6.85 ($6.05 bbl), Belgian flour $6.55 ($5.81 bbl). 

Hamburg.—There is a stronger tone to the market generally. Home milled flour 
buying has been active, and fair sales of imported have been made. Today’s quo- 
tations: Canadian export patents $7.10@7.30 per 100 kilos ($6.82@6.50 bbl), Kansas 
top patents $7.55@7.90 ($6.70@7.03 bbl), Kansas export patents $7.30@7.80 ($6.50 
@6.94 bbl), English patents $6.50@7.45 ($5.78@6.62 bbl), home milled $9.95 ($8.94 
bbl), rye flour $8.40@8.90 ($7.48@7.92 bbl). 

Copenhagen.—Buyers are well supplied, and imported flour remains quiet. To. 
day’s quotations: Canadian top patents $7.35@7.75 per 100 kilos ($6.53@6.89 bbl), 
Kansas top patents $7.20@7.55 ($6.41@6.71 bbl), Oklahoma patents $7.20@7,55 
($6.41@6.71 bbl). 

Oslo.—The imported flour market continues quiet, with buyers purchasing very 
little. Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents $7.70@7.80 per 100 kilos (96.85 
@6.94 bbl), Canadian export patents $7@7.10 ($6.23@6.32 bbl), American rye flour 
$7.50@7.55 ($6.68@6.71 bbl), German rye flour $6.85 ($6.05 bbl), Minnesota top 
patents $7.85@8 ($6.97@7.12 bbl). 


WHEAT 


The London wheat market is steady, with less pressure to sell at cheap prices, 
Demand is improving at Liverpool, and shipments are smaller. 


MILLFEED 

Feedstuffs are quieter and declining at London, thereby helping the flour mar- 
ket. Bran is quoted at £7 17s 6d ton, middlings £8 5s, Plate pollards, afloat £7 
10s, February shipment £7 2s 6d. In Liverpool, demand is limited, afloat and 
continental stuff being pressed for sale. 


OIL CAKE 

The London cake market is quiet. Stocks are small. Home made cottonseed 
cake is offered at £8 6s 9d, ex-mill; Egyptian £7 10s, ex-ship. The Liverpool mar- 
ket is likewise quiet. American linseed cake is offered at £11 3s 9d for February 
shipment, and £10 17s 6d for March. Cottonseed meal is quoted at £11 15s. 


OATMEAL 


Although demand for oatmeal in London is not heavy, fair sales of Scottish meal 
have been made at 45s, ex-store. Both continental meal and rolled oats are offered 
at 40s 6d, cif. Canadian and American meal are priced at 46s 6d and rolled 
oats at 46s 9d. 

L. F. Broexman, 
if 2 2) 


Flour Output and Percentage of Operation 


The following table shows the flour output 
at principal milling centers, by weeks ending 
on the indicated dates, together with figures 
covering a group of representative interior 
mills in each district, in barrels, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 








The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output when op- 
erating 24 hours daily on six days per week: 


NORTHWEST— Feb. 19 Feb. 20 NORTHWEST— Feb. 19 Feb. 20 
Feb. 18 Feb. 11 1927 1926 Feb. 18 Feb. 11 1927 1926 
Minneapolis ...266,230 263,983 202,662 225,537 Minneapolis ...... 58 44 43 
Duluth-Superior 9,555 27,125 19,345 19,220 Duluth-Superior .. 26 75 52 62 
Outside mills*.. 150,214 184,355 208,285 213,861 Outside mills* .... 48 46 47 
Totals ....425,799 475,463 430,292 458,618 Average ..... 52 53 46 46 
SOUTHWEST— 
Kansas City....140,137 137,228 152,516 107,157 uuarae 71 69 86 70 
Atchison ...... 24,201 25,425 29,196 23,104 Atchison ......... 78 82 98 78 
Wichita ....... 35,664 365,287 36,740 28,491 Wichita.) °° °° 67 56 58 ‘s 
ae 35,587 43,089 21,054 27,861 saing 9 °°°*** 75 92 55 +4 
St. Joseph .... 23,795 28,250 34,835 25,536 St. Joseph Paes 50 59 73 rs 
CORO 5660490 24,176 23,368 22,911 22,301 re ae a a 88 86 84 81 
Outside millst..162,185 171,516 214,083 154,757 Outside millst ‘ pote 47 53 65 47 
Totals ....445,695 464,163 511,335 388,707 averané .. 60 63 72 56 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 
St. Louis ...... 28,200 26,600 28,100 28,800 








CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 
St. Louis .2....... 7 44 4 


45 
Outsidet .... 48,700 46,700 45,900 43,900 
Central States] .103,500 96,795 30,859 47,035 eigeet Gai. 4 s¢ * +4 
Southeast ..... 93,358 103,468 109,077 106,991 Southeast... * os a4 7 oa 
Totals ....273,753 273,563 213,936 226,726 SR a on = “ 
PACIFIC COAST— PACIFIC COAST— 
Portland ...... 29,218 25,760 29,151 26,424 Portland ......... 47 41 47 42 
Bente... 05a 80,747 21,684 27,650 14,185 Seattle ........... 66 46 59 27 
Tacoma ....... 32,366 35,485 32,925 23,565 Tacoma .......... 57 62 58 41 
Totals . 92,881 82,789 89,726 64,124 Average ..... 56 50 54 37 
Buffalo ........ 191,069 197,618 184,835 202,285  Buffalo........... 75 17 78 85 
Chicago ....... 34,727 35,745 31,000 37,000 SS. sa ale ote o 87 90 77 2 


*Minnesota, 
Superior. 
controlled in that city. 


Dakota, 


Iowa and Montana mills outside of Minneapolis and Duluth- 
tSouthwestern mills outside of centers named. 


tMills outside of St. Louis, but 


{Mills of Indiana, Michigan and Ohio, including Toledo. 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Flour quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Feb. 21. 


(Pacific Coast prices as of previous day.) 
packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimor Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
Spring first patent ........... $6.90@ 7.40 $7.45@ 8.10 $....@.... $7.10@ 7.60 $7.55@ 7.60 $7.40@ 7.75 $7.50@ 7.75 $7.75 8.00 $8.35@ 8.50 $7.40@ 7.90 $8.00@ 8.50 
Spring standard patent ....... 6.55@ 7.00 7.15@ 7.70 a See 6.75@ 7.10 7.15@ 7.26 7.00@ 7.50 7.00@ 7.26 7.25@ 17.75 7.75@ 8.35 7.00@ 7.40 Ss se 
Spring first clear ............ 5.75@ 6.25 5.90@ 6.10 0 0 De care 6.00@ 6.30 6.30@ 6.40 6.60@ 6.90 ee fe 6.75@ 7.00 6.75@ 7.70 vin Pi Sid's wees. 
Hard winter short patent...... 6.60@ 7.25 --@.. 6.85@ 7.95 , 8-75@ 7.25 ot a wess 7.00@ 7.50 7.40@ 7.65 7.50@ 17.75 6.75@ 7.85 7.25@ 7.65 7.50@ 8.00 
Hard winter straight ......... 6.10@ 6.50 .-@.. 6.25@ 7.16 6.10@ 6.60 Svelss 6.70@ 7.25 6.90@ 7.15 7.15@ 7.40 oe 6.90@ 7.25 wee Tay 
Hard winter first clear ....... 5.30@ 5.80 ..-@.. 4.95@ 5.55 . 5.830@ 5.80 eee Pe sig i IR yoo +3 isfw cox Shea Sos Rt oe Ae 
Soft winter short patent...... 6.45@ 7.40 --@.. or Dives : 7.00@ 7.50 Se sass ade CS S25 7.00@ 7.25 Ter. Leen 6.75@ 7.80 7.00@ 7.40 8.90@ 9.25 
Soft winter straight .......... 6.00@ 6.40 --@.. --@. 6.00@ 6.40 th See 6.25@ 6.80 *6.25@ 6.50 %6.15@ 6.85 6.65@ 6.85 6.50@ 7.00 7.75@ 8.00 
Soft winter first clear ........ 5.65@ 56.70 apse Davee ~ 5.40@ 5.80 > ONES ‘goed 0% no hs, Poorer cose @ 20% 6.25@ 6.60 + Saves 6.50@ 7.00 
Rye flour, white .............. 6.00@ 6.30 6.00@ 6.10 @.. ir, See 7.00@ 7.10 6.50@ 6.70 6.45@ 6.70 6.50@ 6.85 6.75@ 6.85 @ o6 marcy 
Rye flour, dark .............. 4.10@ 4.50 4.20@ 4.30 --@ @ 6.00@ 6.10 wat eA 4.50@ 4.75 5.50@ 5.75 5.10@ 5.15 @ ~@ ...- 


Seattle (49's) San Francisco Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco 


Toronto **Winnipeg Toronto **Winnipeg 
Family patent ..$7.40@ 8.00 $8.40@ 8.60 | Fre Ove Neca 8.00@ 8.25 Spring top patent{...$....@7.70 $....@8.66 Spring exports§. .36s 34@36s 6d rrr 
Straight ........ 5.15@ 5.70 ete’ eee Dakota ........ 7.65@ 8.65 8.60@ 8.80 Spring second patent] ....@7.10 ....@8.05 Ontario 90% patentst..... $5.30 ‘ 
Cut-off ....... ++ 56.256@ 56.80 wee ®@.. Montana ....... 6.80@ 7.80 7.75@ 7.90 Spring first clearf ... ....@6.00 ....@7.05 Ontario exports§ ......... 36s woes 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices, basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In jutes, Fort William basis. {98-lb jutes. {Secondhand jutes. §140-Ib jutes. 
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A NOT IMPOSSIBLE UNTRUE 
STORY 


URING the dull seasons in milling, 
when the only sales to be expected 
were a few small lots to the family 
trade, Bill Roberts would leave his 1,000- 
bbl mill out in the wheat country in the 
hands of his help, and go calling. He 
did not attempt to sell any flour-on these 
trips, but would go to Minneapolis, or 
Kansas City, or Toledo, or some other 
milling center where he could find smart 
men who also were engaged in the busi- 
ness of grinding wheat into flour, and 
he would talk to them. He would call 
on mill presidents, sales managers, asso- 
ciation secretaries, and representatives 
of the trade journals. A part of each 
morning he spent on the trading floor of 
the board of trade, visiting the grain 
dealers and exchanging ideas with them. 
Whenever there was a convention of 
millers in the territory in which he lived, 
Bill Roberts always was in attendance. 
Usually, he sat about halfway back in 
the room. He listened attentively but 
quietly to every one who talked. 
> + 
Bill was a good talker, and had ideas. 
He had been discussing for years what- 
ever happened to be the current prob- 
lems of millers, and, picking up a fact 
here and another there, had accumulated 
a fund of information that really was 
unusual. Of all the men he talked to in 
private conversation not one was so good 
as Bill, and they all quit when he began; 
a rare tribute, for men usually interrupt 
to express their own ideas. But in spite 
of this, at conventions and meetings he 
was quiet. He effaced himself, and never 
joined in the discussions. 


> + 


One year there was going to be a mass 
meeting of millers at Chicago, in connec- 
tion with the annual convention of the 
Federation. The latter organization had 
been particularly active during the year, 
and had formulated a scheme which, if 
adopted and entered into by the mem- 
bers, promised to do much toward mak- 
ing the industry exceedingly prosperous. 
Bill understood and favored the proposi- 
tion—in fact had had a considerable part 
in working it out. As he was so well 
and favorably known through his years 
of visiting with his fellow-millers, and 
had such a clear and common sense way 
of putting things, some one suggested 
that he be chosen to explain the new pro- 
gram to the meeting. A few were known 
to be half-heartedly opposed to the Fed- 
eration’s plan; others had heard so little 
about it that they were indifferent, and, 
unless it was presented forcefully and in 
the proper light, it might not be accepted. 

> + 

Harry Hammack, always a leader in 
the affairs of the industry, went to Bill 
and asked him to make the speech. 

“I’ve heard you talk for years,” Harry 
said to him, “and I know you can sway 
the people. None of the other men can 
equal you.” 

Bill said he couldn’t talk in public; 
that he had thought of it, and cold chills 
ran all over him. 

“Don’t expect it of me, Harry,” Bill 
said. “I’d like to make a speech and 
have an influence in the industry. I 
don’t deny I’ve often thought of it, but 
you'll have to excuse me. If I should at- 
a to stand before an audience I 
would die of fright.” 

But Harry Hammack kept at Bill, and 
one day he promised. So the Federation 
got out circulars about the important 
plans that were to be discussed at the 
meeting, and the trade journals gave it a 
great amount of publicity. As a result, 
when the day for the meeting came on, a 
tremendous crowd was present. Most of 
them were Bill’s friends, to whom he had 
talked many times. Every one knew him 
at least by reputation, and held him in 
high regard. 

Bill arrived at the meeting early, and 


sat down in the front row. During the 
reading of reports and other routine ac- 


tions there was a deal of talking 
and shuffling of feet, indicating that the 
millers were impatient to hear about the 
important plans promised. Finally the 
chairman of the meeting, who was rather 
dignified and formal, stepped to the 
front of the platform and said a crisis 
in the industry’s affairs had arisen, that 
certain unfavorable influences were show- 
ing themselves, and that a committee 
appointed by the Federation had worked 
out plans to meet the crisis and combat 
the unfavorable influences ; an able speak- 
er was present to present and explain 
these plans, and it was hoped they would 
be enthusiastically adopted. 

“I refer, fellow-millers,” the chairman 
concluded, “to one of us you all know 
and respect; a gentleman of intelligence 
and ability to express his thoughts; a 
man whose words are respected by all 
who know him. I take pleasure in in- 
troducing Mr. William Perriton Roberts.” 

> + 

The millers all knew Bill Roberts, but 
they did not know Mr. William Perriton 
Roberts, so they cheered and applauded 
and were anxious to hear the new man. 
They had long ago become tired of those 
who regularly spoke to them, and they 
wanted to hear ideas they had never 
heard before. 

> + 


The chairman noticed that Bill was 
sitting on the front seat with his head 
bowed on his breast, but that he made 
no move to take the platform. So the 
chairman went down and spoke to him, 
touched him. He was dead; scared to 
death. 

oom? 
LITTLE WHEAT TO QUEBEC 

Toronto, Ont.—The lower all-rail rate 
on wheat from western Canada to Que- 
bec, which was the subject of an order 
from the board of railway commissioners 
to the railways last August, does not 
seem to have stimulated shipments to the 
extent that was expected. In fact, until 
the end of January no wheat was shipped 
by that route, and only a little has gone 
forward’in February. Clearly, consid- 
erations other than the one of mere cost 
of shipment have something to do with 
the movement of grain eastward in the 
winter. Quebec has storage capacity, but 
must lack some element that is vital to 
the trade or it would get its share of 
the wheat movement. 
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BY QUAKER OATS CO. 


Net Income for 1927 Was $7,870,585—John 
Stuart, President, Refers to Poor 
Oats Crop 


In his annual report to stockholders, 
John Stuart, president of the Quaker 
Oats Co., Chicago, reported that the net 
income of the company for 1927 was $7,- 
870,585, or $270,944 less than in 1926. 
He pointed out that in September, 1927, 
the company began to handle the new 
crop oats, which from a milling stand- 
point proved to be the poorest quality 
harvested for many years, and that its 
profit margins were affected accordingly. 
Mr. Stuart said in part: 

“During 1927 we purchased the brand, 
business, plants, and inventories of the 
Muffets Corporation for $1,690,105. The 
plants are located in Depew, N. Y., and 
St. Catharines, Ont. The product is a 
ready-to-eat whole wheat cereal, differ- 
ent in shape and texture from anything 
else now on the market. 

“During the year we have increased 
our plant investments by new construc- 
tion at a cost of $2,243,000. The major 
portion of this has been spent in Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, where we completed dur- 
ing the year a new fireproof grain un- 
loading elevator of 2,000,000 bus’ storage 
capacity, and a fireproof package build- 
ing in which will be installed all of our 
package equipment. Some economies will 
result, but our main object has been to 
protect our operation against fire haz- 
ards. Nothing could be more serious 
than interference with our ability to pro- 
vide a constant supply of our products. 
There will be further construction at 





RUSSIA NOT BUYING WHEAT 


board of the Amtorg Trading 
Corporation, New York, last 
week denied reports that Russia was 
in the market for purchases of wheat 
and that she had already bought 8,- 
000,000 bus. He declared that he was 


Goes G. BRON, chairman of the 


authorized to state that no purchases 
of grain for Russia were being made 
in the United States or Canada, and 
that the Soviet Union was contem- 
plating no such purchases. 

















BULLETINS ON THE CROPS 





and 











Snow Protects Ohio Wheat 


Totepvo, Oxn1o.—This section had a fall of snow the night of Feb. 17 sufficient 
to afford protection to wheat in the fields, and the weather has since turned much 


colder, with temperature well below the freezing point. 


Nothing definite can be 


told about the condition of these fields until we have some warm weather in the 


spring. 


O22OW? 


Utah and Idaho Winter Wheat 


Ocpen, Utan.—Crop reports received from Utah and southern Idaho indicate 
that winter wheat in that territory has passed through the colder months without 
serious damage, and that there is ample moisture in the ground for early growth. 


ow wD 
Killing Frost Reported in Indiana 


Evansvitte, Inv.—Discouraging reports are being received from wheat growers 
in this territory. Because of the absence of snow during cold weather, much of 


the winter crop has been killed by frost. 


‘2 2 2) 


Drouth Relieved by Snow and Rain 


Oxtanoma Crry, Oxra.—The Oklahoma crop was greatly helped by recent 


slow general rains. 


These were followed by snow in some sections, much of this 


melting when it reached the ground. Rain and snow also fell in the panhandle and 
plains regions of Texas. After a dry winter, this precipitation was a Godsend. 


‘2 2 2) 


Nebraska Crop Needs Moisture 


Omauna, Nexs.—-The western, southwestern and south central parts of Nebraska 


are still short of moisture. 
cent normal on Feb. 15. 


Winter wheat showed an average condition of 80.4 per 


C2 «?> 


Kansas Wheat Outlook Improved 


Sativa, Kansas.—More moisture fell last week in the Kansas wheat belt, lead- 
ing some to think that the wheat crop this year will equal that of 1926, the acreage 


being much larger than that year. 
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Cedar Rapids during the years 1928 and 
1929, to provide the necessary fireproof 
buildings for additional capacity for the 
manufacture of rolled oats. 

“We have reached a point in the de- 
velopment of our general business that 
will require substantial plant investments 
during the next few years to provide nec- 
essary capacity and proper operating 
protection. 

“Following our policy of recent years, 
we are increasing our surplus reserves 
by $1,047,865.” 

The consolidated balance sheet for Dec. 
81, 1927, compared with 1926, follows: 


ASSETS 


Current assets— Dec. 31, '27 Dec. 31, ’26 
*Inventories of grain, 


+ materials, products 

and supplies (less 

reserves) .......2... $14,526,166 $13,532,251 
Accounts receivable 


(less reserves) ..... 4,615,079 4,368,105 
*Government securities 8,949,137 9,139,167 
*Joint stock land bank 

ORES i nicees cnew dd on 504,366 505,036 
Cash on hand and in 

DEED 2.0 6 cine e500 06 3,124,384 3,863,617 





$31,719,132 $31,408,176 
Other receivables and 
investments— 

Due from employees 
on stock purchase 
DEBE. oc wecccwocnceces 
*Company’s preferred 
stock (for employ- 
COB) accncvewmecrcoccs 
Stocks of partially 
owned subsidiaries. . 
Miscellaneous bonds 
and stocks ......... 


150,800 143,218 


160,917 308,700 


70,520 67,020 


29,197 37,906 





$411,434 $556,844 
Deferred charges— 

Insurance and other 
prepaid expenses ... 
Capital assets— 

Land, buildings, ma- 
chinery and equip- 
TS ee ee 21,246,315 


$521,623 $387,001 


18,418,392 


serve 6,270,017 5,861,035 





$14,975,298 $12,552,857 
Trademarks, trade 
rights, patents and 


good-will .......... 10,017,022 9,226,414 





$24,992,320 $21,778,771 
$57,644,508 $54,130,792 
*At cost, or at market if lower. 
LIABILITIES 


Current liabilities— Dec. 31, '27 Dec. 31, ’26 
Accounts payable .... $8,271,816 $2,808,860 
Federal income taxes 





and other accrued 

liabilities .......... 2,075,946 2,196,297 
Dividends declared, 

payable after Dec. 

BE. sssecnecsaemenaens 720,000 720,000 





$6,067,762 $5,726,157 
Appropriated surplus— 


reserves— 
For inventory shrink- 

GO cs vevecyaweces ves 2,250,000 2,000,000 
For advertising ...... 2,435,386 2,134,602 
For insurance and oth- 

er contingencies ... 1,880,333 1,383,752 





$6,565,719 $65,518,354 
Capital stock— 
Preferred (par value 
$100), authorized 





250,000 shares; is- 
sued, 180,000 shares. 18,000,000 18,000,000 
Common (no par val- 
ue), authorized 600,- 
000 shares; issued, 
450,000 shares ...... 11,250,000 11,250,000 
$29,250,000 $29,250,000 
Surplus— 
Balance, Dec. $1...... $15,761,027 $13,687,282 





$57,644,508 $54,130,792 
Ow? 


Wheat Flour—Receipts, Shipments, Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
flour in the principal distributing -centers 
for the week ending Feb. 18, in barrels 
(000’s omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 


Minneapolis .. 4 9 227 200 ‘ 
Kansas City... 11 16 121 162 
Chicago ...... 2564 275 108 193 bs as 
New York .... 266 230 76 99 342 313 
Philadelphia .. 38 48 381 50 119 153 
Baltimore .... 22 25 4 1 om o6 
Boston ....... 26 24 7 16 és 
Milwaukee ... 31 27 1 12 e's 
Duluth-Sup. .. .. és 17 18 74 52 
*Nashville .... .. we - wie oe 48 

*Figures for 10 days. 

ww 
Russell’ Flour Production and Movement 
Russell’s Commercial News’ estimates 


United States flour production and move- 
ment as follows, in barrels (000’s omitted): 


Production— 1927-28 1926-27 1925-26 


Week ending Feb. 11. 2,472 2,323 2,169 
Previous week ....... 2,410 2,461 2,366 
Production July 1- 
i EE. ob ectecesda 78,632 85,162 83,349 
Imports— 
July 1-Feb. 11 ...... 1 2 12 
Exports— 


Week ending Feb. 11. 256 500 242 
Previous week ....... 240 175 181 


July 1-Feb. 11....... 9,100 6,260 
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NEW HARVESTING 
MACHINE INVENTED 


Denver Man Is Demonstrating Machine That 
Will Cut, Bind and Shock Grain Auto- 
matically—To Visit Millers 


Peter Ketelsen, Denver, Colo., who is 
, at present in the Northwest trying to 
enlist the support of millers and grain 

dealers, claims to have invented a har- 

vesting ‘machine that will cut, bind and 
shock grain in one continuous and auto- 
matic operation. 

Mr. Ketelsen has just returned from 
the Southwest, where he had interviews 
with a number of well-known millers and 
showed moving pictures of his machine 
in operation to different groups of the 
trade. He appears to have impressed 
the millers of the Southwest with the 
possibilities of his invention, as he has 
several letters from them commenting 
favorably upon it. 

It is claimed that the Ketelsen binder 
and shocker, while not attempting to sup- 
plant the combine harvester, will prove 
a great labor saver to farmers in those 
sections of the country where, owing to 
climatic conditions, the combine is not a 
satisfactory method of harvesting wheat. 
The machine embodies no new principles 
of cutting and binding, although its 
shocker machinery is based entirely on 
new features in farm machinery. Mr. 
Ketelsen states that the fact that he de- 
cided to use compressed air to operate 
the actual shocker parts enabled him to 
build a machine of great simplicity, light 
weight and with only three moving parts. 

So far, only one machine has been 
built, but it is the inventor’s desire to 
interest enough millers and grain men in 
it to secure capital to build four or five 
_by the commencement of this year’s har- 
vest. He will then send demonstrators 
into the various wheat growing sections 
of the country where the combine is not 
being used satisfactorily, and take orders 
from farmers, asking for a small deposit 
as a token of good faith. If he succeeds 
in obtaining enough orders, he will form 
a manufacturing company. Mr. Ketel- 
sen seems confident that he will have 
little difficulty in getting the orders from 
the farmers, as he states that he could 
have booked 500 at one meeting of farm- 
ers in the Southwest. 

Interviewed, Mr. Ketelsen stated that 
he believed that millers and grain men 
should be interested in seeing his ma- 
chine developed, as it will fill a very 
necessary place in the reduction of the 
cost of producing wheat. He said that 
it was common knowledge that combine 
wheat, in many parts of the wheat belt 
of the United States, was not looked 
upon with favor by either elevator op- 
erators or millers. Its quality was not 
equal to that of wheat that had stood in 
the shock. In sections of the country 
where the weather could not be relied 
upon, Mr. Ketelsen said, it had been 
found that the combine had very serious 
disadvantages, as not only was harvest- 
ing delayed, owing to the fact that the 
combine could not be operated except 
under the most favorable conditions, but 
the threshed grain was often seriously 
damaged by adverse weather conditions 

immediately following the reaping. The 
inventor said that his machine, while not 
completing the harvesting process so rap- 
idly as the combine, can be operated 
easily in any weather, and provides what 
most millers regard as necessary for 
maintaining the quality of wheat in cer- 
tain sections of the country, namely, an 
opportunity for the grain to sweat out 
in the shock. 

The patents of the Ketelsen binder and 
shocker are owned by a small holding 
company, the Midwest Harvester Co., 904 
Equitable Building, Denver, Colo. 
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DR. MAGILL IS SPEAKER AT 
MONTREAL CLUB LUNCHEON 


MonrreaL, Que.—A large number of 
Montreal’s leading business men were 
present at the Canadian Club luncheon to 
meet Dr. Robert Magill, secretary of the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange, who spoke on 
different phases of the grain trade at 
the club’s meeting of Feb. 14. 

In Dr. Magill’s opinion, it is not safe 
for Canada to be committed to a policy 


of grain hoarding in order to boost prices 
when it has to face competition from Ar- 
gentina, Australia, Russia and India. He 
was positive that too much theory must 
not be allowed to interfere with business, 
especially in international trade, and re- 
marked that any other system than the 
open market is only an experiment. 

He said that domestic consumption of 
wheat was less than 100,000,000 bus, and 
from this year’s crop from the western 
provinces Canada had approximately 300,- 
000,000 available for export. Wheat had 
to be exported either as grain or as flour, 
and in the latter connection he regretted 
that business was very slow. 

He held that the oriental market was 
a promising one, but it would be years 
before it became a dependable market. 

The speaker was of the opinion that 
Fort William and Port Arthur were still 
the best places for grain storage, and 
so long as this situation prevailed, the 
St. Lawrence Waterway would be the 
best route for Canada’s exports of wheat. 
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THROUGH EXPORT BILL OF 
LADING BEING DISCUSSED 


Wasurinoton, D. C.—In an attempt to 
acquaint interior shippers with the meth- 
od of export procedure through use of 
the uniform through export bill of lad- 
ing, the United States Department of 
Commerce is sponsoring a series of con- 
ferences throughout the country. 

A. Lane Cricher, of the transportation 
division of that department, has been 
addressing these meetings, the first of 
which was held in Cleveland on Feb. 8. 
Others have been, or will be, held at 
Minneapolis, St. Paul, Milwaukee, Ra- 
cine, Wis., Rockford, Ill., Kansas City, 
St. Louis, Louisville, Cincinnati, Chicago, 
Washington, Atlanta, Birmingham, Mo- 
bile, New Orleans, Galveston, Houston, 
San Antonio, Dallas, Memphis, Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga and Knoxville. 

After discussion in all sections of the 
interior, the department will publish a 
bulletin bringing out questions raised in 
the use of this document. This bulletin 
will be available to shippers in the 
United States and importers in foreign 
countries. 
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NEW ENGLAND DIVISION OF 
FLEISCHMANN CO. MEETING 


Boston, Mass.—The managers of units 
comprising the New England division 
of The Fleischmann Co. opened their an- 
nual two-day sales convention Feb. 10 
at Cambridge, Mass. This division in- 
cludes the six New England states and 
part of New York state, Canada and 
Newfoundland. Corwin Wickersham, di- 
vision manager, opened the convention. 
Among the speik were Daniel P. 
Woolley, vice president; J. A. Lee, sales 
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manager; J. A. Brennan, Albany district 
manager; Guy Maynard, Boston district 
manager; W. C. Fogg, Portland district 
manager; J. V. Toland, division sales 
promotion manager. 


OHIO MILL SOLD 

Torepo, Onto.—M. B. Reider has sold 
his mill at Bowling Green, Ohio, which 
he had operated for 44 years, to F. 
Joy Reider, former mayor of Bowling 
Green, and Jay Kaetzel, both of whom 
have been connected with the business 
for several years and will continue it. 
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IMPROVED OPERATIONS IN 
1927 FOR WOODS MFG. CO. 


Mownrreat, Que.—The Woods Mfg. Co., 
Ltd., for the year ended Dec. 31, 1927, 
showed a very substantial improvement 
in operations, compared with previous 
years. 

Following are the profit and loss ac- 
count figures, with comparisons: 

















1927 1926 1925 
Operating in- 

GOMRD v6 5. ove ures $229,678 *$28,485 $310,647 
Bond interest... $56,640 $58,507 $60,552 
Depreciation .... 33,314 33,314 64,195 
Income tax ..... See. eueee,  - pbane 
Net income..... $126,795 $63,336 $185,900 
Pfd. dividends... 106,981 106,981 106,981 
Surplus ......... $19,814 $170,317 $78,919 
Previous surplus. 206,153 176,470 97,551 

OCA oe csices $225,967 $6,153 $176,470 
FUWRRNOF ices Seen $00,000. .  .ccee 

Profit and loss 

balance ....$225,967 $206,153 $176,470 


*After writing off losses resulting from 
the depreciation in market values of cotton 
and jute. ftTransferred from rest account 
to offset the losses on cotton and jute re- 
ferred to above. tIncome tax provided for 
before operating income. {Deficit. 


Following is the working capital posi- 
tion as shown by the balance sheet of 
Dec. 31, 1927, with comparisons: 


1927 1926 1925 
Current assets.$1,871,938 $1,787,483 $2,260,596 
Current lia- 
bilities .... 748,073 


698,284 960,509 





Net working 
capital ....$1,123,865 $1,089,199 $1,300,087 
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GIVES MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP 

Winnirec, Man.—At the recent ban- 
quet held in Winnipeg, in connection with 
the twenty-first anniversary celebrations 
of the Manitoba Agricultural College, it 
was announced that $5,000 for the estab- 
lishment of a memorial rag in 
honor of students who gave their lives 
in the World War had been donated by 
James A. Richardson, Winnipeg grain 
dealer. It was explained that the gift 
had so recently been made that it had 
not yet been possible to work out the 
details of the scholarship it is designed 
to provide, but that it would produce 
an annual guaranteed revenue of $300. 








The Ketelsen Binder and Shocker. 
the cone-shaped 











The shocker machinery is contained in 
part on the left of the illustration. 
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VALIDITY OF NOVADEL 
PATENTS IS ADMITTED 
om 


Agreement Following Court Decision Results 
in Damages Adjustment—Complete Vic. 
tory for Noury & Van der Lande 


As a sequel to the decision of a Rot- 
terdam court on Nov. 1, 1927, in the in- 
fringement case brought by Noury 4 
Van der Lande against the flour milling 
company, De Maas, the makers of Nova. 
del have apparently scored a complete 
victory in Holland through an agreement 
under which the Co-operative Floy; 
Mills, of which the De Maas company 
is a subsidiary, admits the validity of 
all Novadel patents and agrees to pay 
damages. A report of the court de- 
cision appeared in The Northwestern 
Miller of Nov. 9, 1927. Reviewing the 
case, the Novadel Process Corporation, 
Buffalo, N. Y., makes the following ex- 
planatory statement: 

“On Nov. 1, 1927, a decision was ren- 
dered in the district court of Rotterdam, 
Holland, in favor of Noury & Van der 
Lande, in the suit against the flour mill- 
ing company, De Maas, of Rotterdam, 
which infringed on Novadel patents in 
Holland by manufacturing and using an 
imitation of Novadelox called ‘Puridol, 

“As patent infringement in Holland js 
a misdemeanor, the two managers of the 
milling company were fined 1,000 guild- 
ers each, or one month in prison. 

“After this decision had been rendered, 
the Co-operative Flour Mills, of which 
the flour milling company, De Maas, is 
one of the subsidiaries, requested ‘Nova- 
del to come to an agreement to prevent 
suits against the flour mills themselves 
for damages to which ‘Novadel’ is en- 
titled. Both parties have now come to 
a mutual agreement in which, among 
other things, the Co-operative Flour 
Mills admit the validity of all Novadel 
patents and agree to pay a stipulated 
amount of damages to Noury & Van 
der Lande. 

“Apparently, the Novadel patents have 
scored a complete victory in Holland.” 
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PHILADELPHIA FLQUR CLUB 
MONTHLY MEETING IS HELD 


PuILapeLpuia, Pa—The monthly lunch- 
eon meeting of the Flour Club of Phila- 
delphia was held at the Benjamin Frank- 
lin Hotel, Feb. 17, with S. Edward 
Knighton presiding. A very interesting 
address was delivered by A. P. Cole, 
president of the National Federated 
Flour Clubs. Mr. Knighton announced 
the following committees to serve for the 
ensuing year: membership, Roy P. Pur- 
chase, C. R. Troutner and W. H. Oldach; 
transportation, George Y. King, Wesley 
Williams and J. W. Franklin; entertain- 
ment, E. T. Carpenter, S. B. Millenson 
and Stewart Unkles; auditing, J. W. 
aes J. G. Vandegrift and V. C, Sand- 

am. 
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FLOUR CREDIT GROUPS IN 
NEW YORK TO AMALGAMATE 


New York, N. Y.—At a meeting at the 
Hotel Brevoort, Feb. 16, arrangements 
were practically concluded for an amal- 
gamation of the three existing flour cred- 
it associations into one organization. This 
is an important forward step in reliev- 
ing existing difficulties, and it is planned 
to adopt energetic measures to remedy 
credit difficulties. The associations in- 
cluded in the combination are the Flour 
and Bakers’ Supply Merchants’ Associa- 
tion of Greater New York, the Metro- 
politan Jobbers’ Association and the New 
York Association of Bakers’ Supply 
Houses. B. Goetz has been retained as 
attorney for the new organization. 


Cw MWD 


SEARCH FOR MISSING BAKER 
New Yor, N. Y.—The Bakers’ Club, 
Inc., New York, at the request of the 
Salvation Army, is assisting in a search 
for Friedrich Weidlich, a baker, whom 
relatives in Germany are very anxious 
to locate. When last heard from in 1916 
he was in New York, Any information 
about him should be sent direct to the 
Salvation Army, 120 West Fourteenth 
Street, New York, quoting file F-3155. 
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UNITED MILLS, OHIO 
FIRM, DISCONTINUED 


Unfilled Flour Contracts Will Be Taken Care 
of—Action Results from Lack of 
Working Capital 

Torev0, Ou1o.—The United Mills Cor- 

ration, owning properties at Grafton 
and Shelby, Ohio, has closed,: and the 
business Wil be liquidated. All unfilled 
four contracts will be taken care of. 
Operation was discontinued by the 
company because it was felt by its offi- 
cers that it was too seriously handicapped 
by want of working capital, and because 
they wished to conserve its assets. 

The mill at Grafton, formerly operated 
as the Bennett Milling Co., was acquired 
in 1922 by L. C. Chase, who had previous- 
ly been connected with the Federal Mill 
& Elevator Co., operating mills at Lock- 

ort and Camillus, N. Y., and at Mans- 
field, Ohio. A new company was organ- 
ied as the Grafton Flour Milling & 
Grain Elevator Co., and subsequently 
changed to the United Mills Corporation 
when an uncompleted mill at Shelby was 
acquired. Associated with Mr. Chase 
have been H. E. Irvin, vice president, 
formerly of the Orrville (Ohio) Milling 
Co. and with William Bros. Co., Kent, 
Ohio, where he started in the business, 
and F. N. Barton, formerly at the Mans- 
field mill, who has been secretary-treas- 
urer. 

L. C. Chase has taken a position as vice 
president and general manager of the 
Valier & Spies Milling Corporation, St. 
Louis, a subsidiary of the Flour Mills 
of America, Inc., and left last week to 
take up his new duties. 
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FUNERAL SERVICES HELD 
FOR THE LATE C. E. GWINN 


Totevo, On1to.—Brief funeral services 
were held for the late C. Eugene Gwinn 
at the residence at Columbus at 7:30 
p.m., Feb, 16, and the following morning 
the remains were taken to Huntington, 
W. Va., for another service, Feb. 17, and 
burial. 

Mr. Gwinn, who was vice president of 
the Gwinn Milling Co., Columbus, Ohio, 
died at his home, 1240 Bryden Road, Co- 
lumbus, shortly after 5 p.m., Feb. 18, as 
a result of heart trouble from which he 
had suffered the past year. He was one 
of the founders of the Gwinn Milling 
Co. and came to Columbus 20 years ago 
from Huntington, W. Va., where he had 
been identified with the Gwinn Bros. Co., 
flour miller. He was born May 5, 1861, 
at Glenwood, Mason County, Virginia. 
He organized the Guyandotte Club, 
Huntington, and served as its first presi- 
dent. In Columbus he was a member of 
the Elks and Columbus Athletic Club. 

Mr. Gwinn is survived by his wife, 
Mrs. Julia M. Gwinn, one daughter, Mrs. 
Milton E. Jones, Columbus, a son, Henry 
E. Gwinn, Boston, Mass., a grandson, 
Gwinn Jones, and three brothers, O. E. 
Gwinn, president Gwinn Milling Co., D. 
B. Gwinn, Gwinn Bros. Co., Huntington, 
W. Va., Dr. V. H. Gwinn, Jacksonville, 
Fla., and three sisters, Mrs. J. L. Whit- 
ten, Mrs. E. F. Wishline,:and Mrs. W. 
D. Holloway. 
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MONTHLY MEETING IS HELD 
BY BALTIMORE FLOUR CLUB 


Battrmore, Mp.—The Baltimore Flour 
Club held its monthly meeting in the di- 
rectors’ room of the Chamber of Com- 
merce on Feb. 15. The session was de- 
voted principally to discussing and plan- 
ning for the annual meeting, election of 
officers, banquet, ladies’ night, with music 
and dancing, to be held some evening late 
in March at the Hotel Rennert. Charles 
M. Trueheart, president, has appointed 
William H. Hayward, J. Ross Myers and 
A. W. Mears. as the nominating commit- 
tee, and Stanley G. Erdman, Charles 
Minnigerode and Robert C. Neu as the 
committee on entertainment. Out-of- 
town guests to be invited to the affair 
are A. P. Cole, president of the National 
Federated Flour Clubs, and the presi- 
dents of the New York Flour Club, Inc., 
and the Philadelphia Flour Club. 
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Nutrition from Wheat 


AN attractive booklet, in colors, issued by the National Food 

Bureau, Wichita, Kansas, contains an article entitled “Nutrition 
from Wheat,” by Dr. J. T. Axtell, formerly a professor of orthopedic 
surgery in Kansas State University School of Medicine, and for 
many years a member of the Kansas State Board of Health. The 
text of the article is reproduced herewith, together with an illustra- 
tion showing the attractive nature of the folder. 


getting something to eat, and it is 
not the least problem for the av- 
erage man today. 

Hippocrates, called the father of med- 
icine, who lived 450 years before Christ, 
tells us that the primitive people ate 
rough grains and raw foods, and that the 
effort of men and women to find better 
foods was the beginning of the science 
of medicine. 

Our greatest problem today is a prop- 
er diet. Some of us can remember when 
the average human life or life expecta- 
tion at birth was but 30 years. Today 
in Kansas it is 60 years, and but little 
less than 60 over the entire United 
States. 

This has been largely brought about 
by decreasing infant mortality, but 
proper diet has been the one great out- 
standing factor. 

Our bodies are like engines, they must 
have food to produce heat and energy. 
The most important grain in America 
and in Europe is wheat. Bulk for bulk, 
it produces more energy food than any 
other food; it is also in our country the 
cheapest energy food; it is better adapt- 
ed to bread making than corn, rye, bar- 
ley or oats. 

From wheat we make white bolted 
flour, whole wheat flour and graham 
flour. In some way a general impression 
has been created that white bolted flour 
is more or less injurious, or at least is 
not so good a food as the whole wheat 
flour. 

Our modern methods of milling do not 
grind up the wheat grain as did the 
older methods, but it is rolled in such a 
way that the outer covering of the grain, 
which is the bran, comes away prac- 
tically whole, and not ground up fine, as 
in the older methods. Also, the germ of 
the wheat can now be completely re- 
moved from the bolted flour. 

Dr. McCollum, of Johns Hopkins, says 
the germ part of the wheat is rich in 
oils and proteins, but will not keep like 
the other parts of the flour. Without 
unusual care it soon becomes decomposed 
or infested with vermin, and is unfit for 
food. Flour made without removing the 
germ is not safe to store or ship long 
distances; while richer in protein than 
the other part of the kernel, it is not 
suitable for human food, because the oil 
seems to have slightly detrimental quali- 
ties. 

Bran has-been lauded as a good food, 
and millers have been censured for re- 
moving it from flour. Its laxative qual- 
ity, however, which is its principal rec- 
ommendation, is due to its coarseness 
and its irritating quality to the mucous 
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lining of the intestines. 
harmful in colitis. 

Intestinal irritants may seem to give 
relief in constipation for a time, but they 
never cure and can only finally aggra- 
vate the condition. Using such vegeta- 
bles as spinach, turnips, beets, radishes, 
onions, carrots, cabbage and other allied 
vegetables which are much less irritating 
than bran will serve the purpose much 
better. McCollum says, “Bran is not a 
good human food, because it is too coarse 
and irritating.” This is not true of do- 
mestic animals, such as the cow, for with 
her four stomachs and cud chewing hab- 
its she has no difficulty in disposing of 
it. Man digests but 28 per cent of bran, 
while the cow digests 75. Dr. Harry 
Snyder, late professor of chemistry in 
the University of Minnesota, reports a 
series of experiments made by the United 
States Department of Agriculture and 
covering a period of 10 years, which is 
most interesting. It was found that the 
protein and carbohydrates of the bread 
made from standard white flour were 
more completely digested and absorbed 
by the body than those of the bread 
made from either the whole wheat or 
graham flour. Because of its digestibil- 
ity, the white bread supplied the body 
with a larger amount of available energy, 
measured in calories, than either the 
whole wheat or the graham bread. While 
white bread is the best and the cheapest 
heat and energy food, like all other 
foods, it is not a balanced food. Milk 
is our nearest complete food known to- 
day. Bread and milk are as nearly bal- 
anced, taken together, as two foods can 
be. Fruits, vegetables, especially the 
leafy kind, and the various dairy prod- 
ucts, also make a cheap and balanced 
ration, with bread. 

Simple scientific facts and common 
sense should take the place of many of 
our fool food fads. 


It is especially 


PITTSBURGH GROCERS DINE 

PirtspurcH, Pa.—Nearly 950 attended 
the ninth annual dinner of the Pittsburgh 
Retail Grocers’ Association on Feb. 15. 
Souvenirs were distributed by a number 
of manufacturers, among whom were the 
Washburn Crosby Co., Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., The Fleischmann Co., Red 
Star Yeast & hi ene Co., Braun Bros. 
& Co. _Ward,' Co., and the 
Hankey Baking:Co. Jesse C. Stew- 
art Co., flour distributor, furnished the 
coffee and printed the programs, 
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GEORGE URBAN IMPROVED 
Burrato, N. Y.—George Urban, Jr., 
77 years old, of the George Urban Mill- 
ing Co., who has been critically ill for 
several days, is reported as improved. 
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BOTH HOUSES LIKELY 
TO PASS FARM BILL 


McNary-Haugen Measure Expected to Reach 
White House Once More for Veto 
of President 


Wasutinoron, D. C.—The McNary ver- 
sion of the so-called McNary-Haugen 
farm relief bill has been ordered report- 
ed “without prejudice” by the Senate 
committee on agriculture. The report 
leaves all members of the committee free 
to oppose the bill on the floor, should 
any of them want to do so. The impres- 
sion at the capital is, however, that the 
bill will be prwet by the Senate,—prob- 
ably by a bigger majority than it re- 
ceived there in the last Congress. 

The Haugen version still pends in the 
House agricultural committee, which has 
been holding hearings on the farm situa- 
tion. Present indications are that it will 
be approved, by the House committee, 
and that it—or nothing comprehensive in 
the way of farm relief—will be adopted 
again by the House of Representatives. 
It is doubted, however, that it can be 
passed there over a presidential veto, 
which no doubt will be reapplied in case 
the bill is sent to the White House with 
an “equalization fee” proviso, 

This proviso remains in both the Sen- 
ate and House bills. It has been modi- 
fied somewhat. Instead of only staples, 
as comprehended in the old bill, the 
“equalization fee” principle might be ap- 
plied in handling any surplus farm pro- 
duction. In the bill put forth by Sen- 
ator McNary, of Oregon, federal loans 
to farm co-operative organizations might 
take the place of the “equalization fee.” 
A federal farm board would administer 
the scheme, and the President would be 
free to select the board’s members with- 
out being limited to persons recommend- 
ed by farm groups, as was required by 
he bill passed last year and vetoed by 

im. 

In the House of Representatives, the 
chief rival of the “equalization fee” 
scheme is what is known as the deben- 
ture plan, whereby funds collected from 
import duties would be used in under- 
writing the sale of farm product sur- 
pluses abroad. Demand for this plan 
comes chiefly from the South, where the 
cotton surplus is always present in huge 
form. Several House members who sup- 
ported the McNary-Haugen bill in the 
last Congress are now for other plans, 
but it looks as if farm relief legislation 
will turn again on that bill or its “equal- 
ization fee” proviso. 

+ * 
Sydney Anderson’s Testimony 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Feb. 21.—(Spe- 
cial Telegram)—Sydney Anderson, presi- 
dent of the Millers’ National Federation, 
resumed his testimony before the House 
agricultural committee this morning re- 
garding farm relief measures, taking up 
the President’s objections to the bill he 
vetoed last year. Mr. Anderson applied 
these objections to the bill favored by 
the committee, with a view to determine 
whether the new measure would meet 
with a veto. After discussing two of the 
fifteen points, Mr. Anderson was inter- 
ae y a recess of the committee. He 
will resume his testimony on Feb. 24. 
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PROPOSED ONTARIO BAKERY 
MEASURE IS BEING OPPOSED 


Toronto, Ont.—The proposed Ontario 
provincial bakeshop bill to replace the 
present act which has been on the books 
for 35 years is being strongly opposed 
by both union and nonunion bakers in 
Toronto. 

The new measure provides for a 54- 
hour work week, a 74-hour emergency 
week and a limit of 14 hours a day, 
whereas the union asks a 48-hour week 
and a 10-hour day. The union also re- 
quests that bakery workers should be 
represented in the framing and adminis- 
tration of the new law. 

Master bakers claim that the bakeshop 
act now on the statute books, which 
among other things prohibits Sunda 
baking, has never been peoesnay onteonal. 
and indeed is so undesirably framed that 
it never can be enforced. They are, 
therefore, desirous of seeing a law passed 
that can be respected by all parties. 
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CUBAN FLOUR DUTY 
EXPLANATION ASKED 
om 


Petition Filed with Cuban Secretary of the 
Treasury Regarding Customs Ruling— 
> Southwest Approves Action 


Following is a translation of a peti- 
tion filed with the Cuban secretary of 
the treasury by a group of Havana rep- 
resentatives of American mills, chiefly 
those operating at Buffalo, in connection 
with the recent customs order requiring 
that flour, in order to benefit from a 
preferential rate of duty, must be both 
United States milled and made from 
United States grown wheat: 

Havana, Feb. 10, 1928. 
“Honorable Secretary of the Treasury, 
Havana. 

“Sir: The undersigned, J. Desvernine, 
Samuel Nelson, A. E. Leon and L. Men- 
endez Blanco, agents of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., Washburn Crosby Co., 
International Milling Co. and Comman- 
der Milling Co., located in the United 
States of America, come before you to 
make an energetic protest to you for the 
erroneous interpretation given by the 
customs of Havana, by its Circular No. 
97, to the order of the secretary of the 
treasury of July 2, 1924. 

“We understand, as well as all of those 
who have carefully read the said order 
of July 2, 1924, that its spirit and word- 
ing lead to protect the interest of the in- 
dustry of the United States of America, 
in connection with the benefits of the 
reciprocity treaty, as well as to protect 
the government’s revenues against any 
irregularities which could be made by 
unscrupulous exporters. 

“It seems that these were the reasons 
which caused a communication of the 
United States Department of Commerce, 
addressed to the consul general of Cuba 
in New York, because it is altogether in- 
comprehensible to us that the said De- 
partment of Commerce was to suggest a 
change in the consular declaration to the 
effect that the exporters of its country 
would have to declare that their mer- 
chandise was a product of the American 
soil, as the chief custom officer of the 
Havana Custom House has interpreted it. 

“Such an interpretation is not only al- 
together against the reciprocity treaty, 
but also against the said Order No. 31, 
102-OAG, of July 2, 1924, which estab- 
lished and determined the benefits on all 
products that are ‘products of the soil 
or industry’ of the United States of 
America, among which wheat flour was 
plainly mentioned. 

“The requirements specified in Order 
No. 97 pretend to rescind Circular No. 
199 of January, 1904, of the reciprocity 
treaty itself, which has always been com- 
plied with by the exporters of the United 
States of America and consuls of Cuba 
in the said country. If these require- 
ments and demands are not made clear 
promptly, very serious losses will result 
to the exporters of the United States 
of America, among which are our connec- 
tions, millers in the United States, who 
have shipped a commodity clearly deter- 
mined as a product of the industry of the 
United States of America and comply- 
ing with the regulations specified by the 
reciprocity treaty. 

“The said Order No. 97 comes to aug- 
ment the already unsatisfactory standing 
of our trade because it demands, very 
unjustly, a guaranty for the payment of 
higher duties, which we call unjust un- 
less the reciprocity treaty is modified 
in so far as the benefits to the products 
of the soil or industry of the United 
States is concerned, as it is forcing our 
merchants to pay a higher duty on flour 
at a time when their financial situation 
is so precarious, and leads, therefore, to 
an increase in the price of flour to the 
public. 

“The Order No. 97 will not only bring 
about serious difficulties, as stated in the 
paragraph above, but also will cause 
grave difficulties in the execution of the 
contracts of purchases and sales that un- 
doubtedly have been made by buyers in 
this country with exporters in the United 
States of America, which will be very 
hard to solve, in view of the present 
situation. 

“Very respectfully we come to you in 
name and in behalf of the mentioned 
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milling firms of the United States of 
America and ask that a prompt explana- 
tion of the said Order No. 97 should be 
given, in order to avoid serious difficulties 
to our connections. 

“We also ask that there only should 
be required, as has been done up to the 
present, a declaration to the effect that 
the flour manufactured in the United 
States of America is a product of the soil 
and industry of the United States as 
far as the preferential tariff is concerned, 
without necessitating proof of what coun- 
try did produce the raw material used 
in the manufacture of the flour by the 
mills located in the United States; and 
finally beg you to rescind the Order No. 
97 that attempts to change the spirit and 
wording of the reciprocity treaty, not 
only in regard to the benefits of the pref- 
erential tariff, but also attempts to alter 
the wording of the Circular No. 199, of 
Jan. 14, 1904. 

“Very respectfully yours, 
(Signed) “J. Desvernrve. 
“Samvuet NELson. 
“A, E. Lzon. 
“L. Menenvez Bianco.” 
as * 


A congratulatory message was sent to 
the Cuban secretary of the treasury by 
the Southwestern Millers’ League, read- 
ing as follows: 

Feb. 16, 1928. 
“Secretary of Treasury, Havana, Cuba. 

“In behalf of the millers and wheat 
growers of the Southwest we desire to 
thank you and, congratulate you for the 
ruling whereby only American flour 
milled from wheat grown on United 
States soil is granted the preferential 
Cuban tariff. With this ruling in effect 
the wheat growers and millers of the 
Southwest, which is America’s greatest 
wheat growing and milling region, will 
enjoy the fullest benefit from Cuba’s 
preferential tariff. We assure you all of 
Cuba’s importers will be adequately and 
economically supplied with American 
flour under your ruling to their com- 
plete satisfaction in every way, and with- 
out any added cost whatever to Cuba’s 
consumers. 

“SOUTHWESTERN Mitiers’ Leacue.” 
(2 2 2) 


H. S. SANBORN HEADS 
ROCHESTER BAKING CO. 


H. S. Sanborn, who recently resigned 
the managership of the Mason City 
(Iowa) Baking Co., has become president 
of the Rochester Bread Co., which is con- 
structing a fine plant at Rochester, 
Minn., the home of the celebrated Mayo 
Clinic. His company has bought the 
Parkin Baking Co.’s plant, and when it 
occupies its new quarters on May 1 will 
be the largest ingthe city. 

owed 


DINNER DANCE IS PLANNED 
BY NEW YORK BAKERS’ CLUB 


New Yorx, N. Y.—M. Lee Marshall, 
newly elected president of the Bakers’ 
Club, Inc., has announced that the annual 
dinner dance of that organization will 
be held at the Hotel Biltmore, March 10. 

Other officers, in addition to Mr. Mar- 
shall, who were elected. at the recent an- 
nual meeting of the club, include G. War- 
ren Wheeler, vice president, and E. B. 
Keirstead, second vice president. 
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CANADIAN MILLERS’ TRAFFIC 
COMMITTEE HOLDS MEETING 


Monrreat, Que.—The traffic committee 
of the Canadian National Millers Asso- 
ciation held a meeting at Montreal, on 
Feb. 15, at which E. V. Morphet, of the 
Quaker Oats Co., Peterborough, Ont., 
presided, assisted by the vice chairman, 
R. W. Hardie, of the Lake of the Woods 
Milling Co., Ltd., Montreal. 

The questions studied included: loss 
and damage caused to flour and mill 
products in transit, due, to faulty equip- 
ment; the entire revision of the railway 
tariffs on corn; the unit'system of trans- 
it; additions ot transit list, and various 
other transportation problems. 

Those present includéd E. D. Stuart, 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal; 
D. M. Wilson, St. Lawrence Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., Montreal; Charles Ritz, Robin 
Hood Mills, Ltd., Montreal; Charles La- 


Ferle, Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., To- 
ronto; F. T. Rosebrugh and A, T. Brod- 
erick, Western Canada Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., Toronto; A. M. Smith, Standard 
Milling Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto; 
Thomas Griggs, Dominion Flour Mills, 
Ltd., Montreal. 

D. E. Murphy, of the association staff, 
acted as secretary of the meeting in the 
absence of J. L. V. Mallette, secretary 
of the national association. 

‘2 2 2) 
BAKERS’ INSURANCE MEETING 

New Yorx, N. Y.—At the recent an- 
nual meeting of policy holders of the 
Bakers’ Mutual Protective Fire Insur- 
ance Co., Newark, all directors were re- 
elected. They are: Charles Koos, Adolph 
Lang, Kasper Hufnagel, Herman Rieke, 
Karl A. Horbach, Arnold Schopp, George 
Schaefer, Hugo Schneider, George Bee- 
skow, Alfred Frosch, William Burk- 
hardt and Lewis Schmidt. 

The yearly reports show considerable 
progress. There are 396 policy holders, 
and the risks total $1,301,450. 

After the meeting of the policy holders 
a conference, was held by the board of 
directors, which reorganized as follows: 
Charles Koos, president; George Schaef- 
er, vice president; Adolph Lang, secre- 
tary-treasurer; appraisal committee, Kas- 
per Hufnagel, George Schaefer, Hugo 
Schneider, Alfred Frosch. Mr. Huf- 
nagel was again appointed agent to so- 
licit new insurance. 

‘2 2 2) 
ONTARIO BAKERY REPORT. 

Toronto, Ont.—William Paterson, 
Ltd., biscuit and confectionery manufac- 
turer, Brantford, Ont., held its annual 
meeting recently, at which a good year’s 
business was reported, Sales for 1927 
were much larger than had been antici- 
pated, and the first month of 1928 ex- 
ceeded that of January, 1927. Addi- 
tional property has been purchased to 
take care of expansion of business, and 
the company is in a position to increase 
production as required. Directors, all 
re-elected, are as follows: C. L. Messecar, 
George Hancocks, Fred W. St. Law- 
rence, John Malcolm, W. F. Paterson, 
F. W. Ryerson and J. S. Dowling. The 
following officers were appointed: presi- 
dent, John S. Dowling; vice presidents, 
George Hancock and C. L. Messecar; 
general manager, F. W. St. Lawrence; 
secretary-treasurer, W. H. Graham. 

















TRADEMARKS 








The following list of trademarks, pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette of the Unit- 
ed States Patent Office on Feb. 14, prior 
to registration, is reported to The North- 
western Miller by Mason, Fenwick & 
Lawrence, patent and trademark lawyers, 
Washington, D. C. Millers, bakers and 
flour dealers who feel thatt hey would 
be damaged by the registration of any of 
these marks are permitted by law to file, 
within 30 days after publication of the 
marks, a formal notice of opposition. 


Flour 

DAISY CREAM; Eisenmayer Milling Co., 
Springfield, Mo; self-rising flour. Use claimed 
since Sept. 15, 1927. 

Design of two lions, rampant, and sheaf 
of wheat; Red Lion Milling Co., Red Lion, 
Pa; wheat flour. Use claimed since Octo- 
ber, 1920. 

MISS MONTANA; Marquis Flour Milling 
Co., Scobey, Mont; wheat flour. Use claimed 
since about Sept. 1, 1926. 


Bakery Products 

INDEPENDENT BAKING CO; Independ- 
ent Baking Co., Davenport, Lowa; crackers, 
cookies, biscuits, wafers and pretzels. Use 
claimed since Sept. 22, 1927. : 

PECHTER’S PUMPERNICKEL; Pechter 
Baking Co., Inc., New York; bread—viz., 
pumpernickel. Use claimed since Nov. 1, 
1927. mt 


PENN-ALTO; Shaffer Stores Co., Altoona, 
Pa; bread, crullers, and other foods. Use 
claimed since Aug. 2, 1925. 

ROULSTON'’S; Thos, Roulston, Inc., 
Brooklyn, N. Y; bread, cake, hominy, rice, 
corn meal and other foods. Use claimed 
since May, 18865. 

SNOW FLAKE; American Biscuit Co., 
San Francisco, Cal; crackers. Use claimed 
since August, 1886. 

Feed 

WAYNE, statue of Anthony Wayne and 
radial lines; McMillen Co., Fort Wayne, 
Ind; egg mash, mash, all-mash chick start- 
er, all-mash grower, chick starter, growing 
mash, scratch feed, crate fattener, pigeon 
feed, dairy ration, dairy feed, hog meal, 
horse feed, calf meal, and pig meal. Use 
claimed since Nov. 4, 1927. 
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ANNUAL BANQUET STAGED 
BY NEW YORK FLOUR CLUR 


New Yorx, N. Y.—The New York 
Flour Club, Inc., held its sixteenth ap. 
nual banquet at the Waldorf Astoria 
Hotel, Feb. 14, and it was the best affaj, 
of its kind this organization has held jp 
many years. Not only was the quality of 
the food served most excellent, the flora] 
decorations beautiful, the music gooq 
and the speaking well above the average. 
but the whole affair was of that intimate 
and friendly character so seldom found 
at large banquets. 

Owing to the illness of Edward fF. 
Siney, president of the club, H. G. Spear, 
vice president, acted as toastmaster, and 
acquitted himself of the task in a satis. 
factory manner. 

The principal speaker of the evening 
was Samuel T. Hubbard, president of the 
New York Cotton Exchange, who pointed 
out what was happening to the port of 
New York by reason of various differen- 
tials against it. Mr. Hubbard gave his 
hearers something to think about, and it 
is hoped that some of the thoughts he 
left with them may result in waking up 
the business interests to the fact that 
fat-headed complacency is not the best 
manner of keeping the prestige that New 
York has gathered unto itself. 

B. H, Wunder, formerly president of 
the New York Produce Exchange, spoke 
somewhat along the same line. S. f, 
Knighton, president of the Flour Club of 
Philadelphia, really made the speech of 
the evening, taking for his subject the 
outlook for 1928, He interspersed sound 
common sense with some very telling 
humor and did it in such a naive manner 
that he was most captivating. No won- 
der he can sell flour. 

A. P. Cole, of Pittsburgh, president of 
the National Federated Flour Clubs, in a 
short talk touched upon the activities of 
the national organization and urged a 
good attendance at Pittsburgh when the 
national body meets there next June. 

As far as the writer could see—and he 
could see quite a distance the early part 
of the evening—everybody had a good 
time, so the entertainment committee 
should be congratulated, in fact is con- 
gratulated, upon the success of its efforts. 


W. QuackKEnsusH. 
2 2 2) 
PORTUGAL’S WHEAT IMPORTS 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—By a recent de- 
cree, the Portuguese government author- 
ized the importation of 3,196,000 bus 
wheat to be distributed among mills, the 
Department of Commerce is advised. 
The importations are to be made at the 
rate of 1,102,000 bus per month in Feb- 
ruary, March and April. As is usual, 
the time between the authorization and 
the acceptance of bids will be short. 


row? 


MARSHALL HALL ELEVATOR 
AT ST. LOUIS DESTROYED 


Sr.._ Lovis, Mo.—A loss estimated at 
$200,000 was suffered by the Marshall 
Hall Grain Corporation on Feb. 19, when 
fire destroyed the river house section of 
its Burlington elevator. 

Loss to the river house, which is used 
for cleaning and loading grain into 
barges, was placed at $100,000, and the 
balance of the damage was attributed to 
grain stored in the elevator proper. The 
loss is said to be fully covered by insur- 
ance. 

Approximately 1,000,000 bus grain 
were stored in the elevator proper, which 
is connected to the river house by two 
chutes. Damage to this grain was caused 
by the breaking of the sprinkler system, 
and water pouring through the chutes, 
from which position firemen were fight- 
ing the blaze. About 25,000 bus corn 
and wheat were in the destroyed build- 
ing. The fire smoldered for hours, and 
was not entirely extinguished until the 
grain had been washed out by the 
streams of water played on the build- 
ing, or dumped into the river through 
the loading chutes. The cleaning ma- 
chinery\of the elevator was said to be a 
complete loss. The destroyed building 
was constructed of corrugated iron and 
heavy timber. 
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ENGINEERS AWAITING 
OPENING 0 OF MEETING 


plans About Completed for Fifth Annual 
Meeting to Be Held March 12-15—Ex- 
cellent Program Scheduled 


Arrangements are about completed for 
the fifth annual meeting of the American 
Society of Bakery Engineers, to be held 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
March 12-15. 

Following registration on the opening 
day, Edward B. Price, president of the 
society, will be the first speaker, after 
which greetings will be extended from 
presidents of various organizations of the 
industry. A symposium of manufactur- 
ing costs will be held the afternoon of 
March 12, E. B. Nicolait acting as chair- 
man. W. C. Wright, of the W. E. Long 
Co., Chicago, will discuss methods of 
finding these costs, and T. E, King, of 
the King-Moeller Co., New York, will 
consider the interpretation of them. 
General discussion will follow. 

In the evening, the alumni associations 
of the American Institute School of Bak- 
ing, Dunwoody Industrial Institute, and 
the Siebel Institute of Technology will 
dine at the Edgewater Beach Hotel. 

March 18 will be known as material 
day. Mr. Price will preside at a busi- 
ness session for members only in the 
morning. Various reports will be made, 
and officers will be elected. G. Cullen 
Thomas, of the Washburn Crosby Co., 
Minneapolis, and C. J. Patterson, cereal 
chemist, Kansas City, subsequently will 
lead a discussion of flour. That after- 
noon Dr, H. A. Kohman, of The Fleisch- 
mann Co., New York, will lead a discus- 
sion of yeast foods. Victor E. Marx, sec- 
retary-treasurer of the society, will lead 
a milk discussion, other materials later 
being considered. Officers will be in- 
stalled at a banquet that evening, with 
dancing and entertainment following. 

Equipment will be considered on March 
14, with Carl P. Schmidt, of the Schmidt 
Baking Co., Baltimore, presiding. The 
standardization committee will report, 
and O. R. Read, of the Read Machinery 
Co., York, Pa., will lead a discussion of 
machinery care and maintenance. Peter 
G. Pirrie, of Bakers Weekly, New York, 
will speak on ovens and fuel that after- 
noon. 

The final day of the convention will be 
designated as summary day. There will 
be a bread inspection in the main meet- 
ing room at 8:30 a.m. An exhibition of 
breads, representative of all markets in 
the United States, will be held. 

George W. Tassie, general superinten- 
dent of the Zinsmaster Bread Co., St. 
Paul, will act as chairman at a confer- 
ence dealing with processes and formulas, 
F. C. Stadelhofer, of The Fleischmann 
Co., New York, being assistant chair- 
man. 

A résumé of previous sessions will be 
made late that morning, and final ad- 
journment will take,place at 1 o’clock. 

Mr. Marx has reminded all those who 
will attend to get a certificate when buy- 
ing their tickets, in order to take advan- 
tage of the fare and a half rate. 


oom 


PRODUCTION MANAGERS OF 
QUALITY BAKERS CONFER 


The fourth production managers’ con- 
ference of the Quality Bakers of Amer- 
ica was held at the Hotel Commodore, 
New York, Feb. 6-8. The keynote of the 
conference was, “Through Production to 
Dividends.” Robert C. Hollister, of the 
Cortland (N. Y.) Baking Co., chairman, 
presided. 

Among the outstanding events of this 
three-day session was the celebration of 
the first birthday of the Quality Masters 
of Baking, of which Christian Schwarz, 
production manager of the Bixler Baking 
Co., Youngstown, Ohio, is president. This 
organization’s purpose is largely the edu- 
cation and training of shop employees, 
and it maintains a course of study which 
is taken up in weekly shop meetings at 
the plants of the Quality Bakers of 
America membership. 

The membership of Quality Masters of 
Baking is divided into three groups,— 
preparatory, senior craft and master, 
and there is only one master at each 


plant, the production manager. All oth- 
ers join as preparatory members, and 
are awarded senior craft membership up- 
on qualification. New ideas brought out 
at the weekly production meetings held 
at the various plants are passed on to 
other plants, the secretary of the organi- 
zation being forwarded copies of the 
minutes. 
Owe? 


RETAIL CAKE BAKERS OF 
TORONTO HOLD BANQUET 


Toronto, On'r.—Among many pleasant 
features at the banquet of the Toronto 
Retail Cake Bakers’ Association in the 
Carls-Rite Hotel on Feb. 15 was a 
presentation by T. A. Sedgwick to James 
Dutton, president of the Dominion Bak- 
ers’ Association, of a silver fruit dish, 
in recognition of his years of service to 
the industry. 

Arthur Miles, past president, was pre- 
sented with a silver compote by J. Hor- 
rocks, and C. H. Wilson, vice president, 
received a clock as a mark of esteem. 

This banquet was unique in the fact 
that, with the exception of remarks in- 
cidental to these presentations, there 
were no speeches. Immediately after the 
dinner a varied program of music and 
entertainment was started, with the re- 
sult that in a few minutes the whole 
assembly had resolved itself into a sort 
of family party and the following two 
hours were marked by every evidence of 
enjoyment on the part of the audience. 

The members of the executive commit- 
tee were C. H. Wilson, H. E. Trent, T. 
A. Sedgwick, L. Parkin, George H. Mor- 
gan, W. Wootten, L. Bourn and J. Hor- 
rocks. 
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BAKERY SALES PROMOTION 
CONFERENCE DATES SET 


Cuicaco, Inu.—The dates for the sec- 
ond annual conference of the Bakery 
Sales Promotion Association have been 
set for April 30-May 2, at the Sherman 
Hotel, Chicago. Harry Fawcett, of the 
Schulze Baking Co., Chicago, is presi- 
dent, and Claude A. Bascombe, 1135 
Fullerton Avenue, Chicago, is secretary- 
treasurer. 

The officers hope to make this a record 
meeting from the standpoint of attend- 
ance. Although it is early to announce 
what the program will be, the aim of the 
officers is to devote the three days to 
earnest discussion on sales problems fac- 
ing the baking industry. 

The Bakery Sales Promotion Associa- 
tion is only a young organization in 
years, but in the short time it has been 
in existence, much has been accomplished 
to arouse the bakers to give more atten- 
tion and thought to the problem of real 
merchandising methods for bakery prod- 
ucts. The membership has shown healthy 
increases, and the association occupies 
a very important place in the industry. 
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BAKERS’ CLUB, INC., TO HOLD 
DINNER DANCE ON MARCH 3 


New Yorx, N. Y.—The date of the 
dinner dance of the Bakers’ Club, Inc., 
New York, to be held at the Biltmore 
Hotel, has been moved forward to March 
8, to prevent any interference with the 
Chicago meetings of cake bakers and 
bakery engineers. A number of reserva- 
tions have already been made, but as the 
time is growing short, it is urged that 
the secretary, Frank A. Lyon, be noti- 
fied of the number of tickets desired. 
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NEW OFFICERS OF VARIOUS 
NEW YORK BAKERS’ GROUPS 


New York, N. Y.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the Brooklyn Master Bakers’ 
Purchasing Association, the following di- 
rectors were elected to serve for two 
years: William Steinlein, William Stein- 
metz, William Uhl, William Kopp, Mar- 
tin Keidel, Gustave Jordan, L. Hepp and 
B. Bleul. Those who have another year 
to serve are Otto Schmiemann, John 
Schmid, Peter Scheidt, Jacob Roeser, 
John Mohr, George Fiedler and A. 
Knoepfel. 

The Bronx Master Bakers’ Association, 
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at its recent annual meeting, elected 
Alex Buehler president, John Neumann 
vice president, Kurt Findeisen recording 
secretary, John Finger financial secre- 
tary, and Julius Zink treasurer. Trus- 
tees for 1928: Rudolph Zink and Philip 
Held. 

The following officers were elected at 
the last meeting of the Advance Bakers’ 
Club of Brooklyn: president, Charles Van 
Heck, re-elected; vice president, A. Kas- 
per; treasurer, G. Y. Van Willigenburg; 
financial secretary, L. Ortlepp, re-elect- 
ed; recording secretary, William Nary, 
re-elected. 

The Brooklyn Merchant Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation has re-elected all officers, namely: 
Paul Seibold, president; Walter Voll- 
muth, first vice president; Andrew Voll, 
second vice president; F. Jahn, financial 
secretary; F. Seibold, treasurer; Henry 
A. Keil, recording secretary. 
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CHAIN STORE WILL HAVE 
OWN BAKERY IN ST. LOUIS 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—It is reported here 
that the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Co., which last year started opening a 
line of stores in this city, has completed 
a transaction whereby a $700,000 ware- 
house and bakery will be constructed, 
and which the chain store organization 
will operate under a lease. The company 
has heretofore been securing its bread 
from Chicago, and operating under a 
handicap because of the long haul in- 
volved. 
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DEATH OF ARTHUR P. JOHNSON 

Arthur P. Johnson, former president 
of the Firch Baking Co., Erie, Pa., died 
suddenly of heart disease at Long Beach, 
Cal., on Feb. 10, where he was spending 
the winter. Mr. Johnson was widely 
known to the bakery and flour trade of 
Pennsylvania and Ohio. He was about 
45 years of age. 








Convention Calendar 

















March 6-8.—Cake and Retail Section, 
American Bakers Association, annual con- 
ference at Chicago; Frank J. Nemetz, 1135 
Fullerton Avenue, Chicago, secretary. 

March 12-15.—American Society of Bak- 
ery Engineers, annual meeting at Chicago; 
Victor E. Marx, 1135 Fullerton Avenue, Chi- 
cago, secretary-treasurer. 

March 19-21.—Indiana Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, annual convention at Purdue Univer- 
sity, La Fayette, Ind; Charles P. Ehlers, 425 
Merchants’ Bank Building, Indianapolis, sec- 
retary-manager. 

March 27-29.—Kansas Bakers’ Association, 
annual convention at Topeka; J. S. Chase, 
Jr., Topeka, secretary. 

April 17-19 (tentative).—Rocky Mountain 
Bakers’ Association, annual convention at 
Denver; E. Roger Jones, box 871, Denver, 
secretary. 

April 23-25.—Missouri Master Bakers’ As- 
sociation, annual convention at St. Louis; 
Wayne G. Martin, Jr., 215 Merchants’ Ex- 
change, St. Louis, secretary. 

April 30-May 2.—Bakery Sales Promotion 
Association meeting in Chicago; C. A. Bas- 
combe, Chicago, secretary. 

May 6-9.—Texas State Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, annual meeting at Laredo; William 
Colmorgan, Lufkin, Texas, treasurer. 

May 7-10.—Southern Bakers’ Association, 
annual convention at Atlanta; Robert W. 
Branch, Jr., P. O. Box 266, Nashville, Tenn.., 
secretary. 

May 14-16.—Iowa Bakers’ Association, an- 
nual convention at Des Moines; C. O. 
Schweikhardt, 1523 South Main Street, Bur- 
lington, secretary. 

May 22-25.—Biscuit & Cracker Manufac- 
turers’ Association of America, annual con- 
vention at Chicago; R. T. Stokes, 90-92 West 
Broadway, New York, secretary. 

May 24-26.—American Feed Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, annual convention at West 
Baden, Ind; L. F. Brown, 53 West Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago, secretary. 

June 4-6.—Pennsylvania Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, annual convention at Wernersville; C. 
Cc. Latus, 60 Methodist Building, 524 Penn 
Avenue, Pittsburgh, secretary. 

June 4-9.—American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, annual convention at Minneapolis; 
R. K. Durham, 605 Huntzinger Building, 
Kansas City, secretary. 

June 4-9.—Association of Operative Mill- 
ers, annual convention at Minneapolis; M. F. 
Dillon, 203 Postal Telegraph Building, Kan- 
sas City, secretary. 

June 11-14.—National Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association, annual convention at New Or- 
leans; M. L, Toulme, 6 Harrison Street, New 
York, secretary. 

June 11-14.—National Association of Re- 
tail Grocers, annual convention at New Or- 
leans; C. H.: Janssen, 2388 University Av- 
enue, St. Paul, secretary-manager. 

June 18-20.—-Potomac States Bakers’ As- 
sociation, annual convention at Virginia 
Beach, Va; H. R. Thomas, 1226 Broadway, 
Baltimore, secretary. 
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BAKERS TO PARTICIPATE 
IN NEW YORK EXHIBITION 


New York, N. Y.—The United Par- 
ents’ Association of Greater New York 
Schools, Inc., will hold an exhibition in 
the Grand Central Palace, New York, in 
April. The New York Bakers’ Associa- 
tion and the New York State Associa- 
tion of Manufacturing Retail Bakers will 
participate, under the auspices of the 
Bakers’ Club, Inc. 

The board of education of the city of 
New York has agreed to distribute 3,- 
000,000 tickets among the parents of the 
school children, so that an extremely 
large attendance seems assured. 

M. Lee Marshall, president of the Bak- 
ers’ Club, Inc., has appointed the follow- 
ing committee to take active charge of 
the exhibit: C. E. Casto, chairman; 
George Gottfried, Maximilian Strasser, 
Joseph A. Lee, Albert Klopfer, Ralph 
D. Ward, E. St. John Taylor, and George 
Hoernle. 2 

The American Bakers Association, 
through President Henry Stude, has of- 
fered its co-operation, and Miss Jean K. 
Rich, of the nutritional education de- 
partment of the institute, will be desig- 
nated to deliver lectures daily during the 
exhibit on the value of bread as food for 
children. 


‘2 2 2) 


PHILADELPHIA PRICE WAR 
BEGUN BY CHAIN SYSTEMS 


An unpleasant situation for smaller 
bakers has developed in Philadelphia, fol- 
lowing the cut prices inaugurated last 
week by chain stores. 

The American Stores Co. and the Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., have dropped 
the price of their 16-oz loaf to 5c, the 
lowest price in 10 years and a return to 
the pre-war level. 

At present, Jewish bakers in Phila- 
delphia, who use about 85 per cent of 
the flour that goes into that city, are pay- 
ing their head men $70 per week, and it 
is reported that these small shops are 
finding it almost impossible to make 
money, with bread prices down and labor 
at that figure. 


MALCOLM SMITH MANAGER 
OF ZENITH MILLING CO. 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Feb. 21.—(Special 
Telegram)—The W. J. Jennison Co., 
Minneapolis, has announced the appoint- 
ment of Malcolm D. Smith as manager of 
its Kansas City subsidiary, the Zenith 
Milling Co., succeeding A. L. Goetz- 
mann, who resigned recently. Mr. Smith 
is vice president of the Jennison com- 
pany. C. P. May, until recently head 
miller for the Marion (Ohio) National 
Mill Co., has been appointed mill super- 
intendent of the Zenith company. 


Cw WD 


WRAPPED BREAD IS URGED 
BY TORONTO HEALTH BOARD 


Toronto, Ont.—The board of health 
of Toronto is making a fresh attack on 
the delivery of unwrapped bread. The 
head of the board wants a bylaw to com- 
pel wrapping, but the city council has 
not, so far, been found willing to adopt 
this drastic procedure. Its view is that 
cost of installing necessary machinery 
would probably wipe out the smaller 
bakers. The bakers are to be invited to 
meet the board of control for discussion 
of the matter on March 1. 


Cw wD 


VERMONT GRAIN DEALERS’ 
ASSOCIATION TO DISBAND 


At a meeting of directors and mem- 
bers of the Vermont Grain Dealers’ As- 
sociation, held at Burlington, Feb. 14, it 
was voted that the organization disband 
on March 1. It was the consensus of 
opinion at the meeting that each grain 
dealer should take an active interest to 
the extent of joining the New England 
Retail Grain Dealers’ Association. That 
organization plans to hold meetings at 
various places in northern New England 
in the near future. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


Revival of interest on the part of buy- 
ers is reported by a good many spring 
wheat mills. Fairly satisfactory k- 
ings were again made last week, the 
business being well distributed between 
bakers and the family trade. New York 
buyers were in the market all week. 
Sales apparently ran higher than for 
some time. 

Buy Sparingly.—The medium-sized 
bakers are buying sparingly. With the 
advent of the 5c loaf again in many east- 
ern cities, through the activity of chain 
stores and large bakers, the situation is 
not a very comfortable one for the small- 
er independent bakers. The latter are 
finding competition too keen, and claim 
to be losing money. They are not buy- 
ing flour far in advance, preferring to 
let the future take care of itself. 

Northwestern mills are operating com- 
paratively heavy for this season of the 
year. Shipping directions are coming in 
at a very satisfactory rate, indicating a 
continuance of the present percentage of 
operations. 

Clears are not in as good demand as 
millers would like. Even first clears 
have slowed up, while, with some, second 
clears are a drug on the market. Mills 
making a choice spring clear, however, 
are maintaining their prices. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in-carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 


Short patent, 98-lb Feb. 21 Year ago 

BOKER: . ceweiicecaoose $7.45 @8.10 $7.60@7.95 
Standard patent ..... 7.15@7.70 7.30@7.55 
Second patent ....... 6.90@7.40 7.00@7.20 
Fancy clear, jute*.... 6.60@7.10 6.75@6.85 
First clear, jute*..... 5.90@6.10 6.30@6.45 
Second clear, jute*.... 3.75@4.70 4.60@5.25 
Whole wheat ........ 7.35@7.55 6.80@6.90 
Graham, standard .... 6.40@6.50 6.35@6.55 

SEMOLIN AS 


Durum millers reported a few scat- 
tering sales of semolinas last week, but 
demand is far from being as general as 
it.should be. With the operations of 
eastern factories curtailed by labor trou- 
bles, consumption is not up to normal. 
Buyers are stretching their supplies as 
far as possible, and deferring contracting 
until the last moment. It is believed, 
however, that a good many buyers will 
have to come in again before long. In 
the meantime, those that still have fair 
bookings are slow about ordering them 
out. Prices have strengthened. No, 2 
semolina is quoted at 3%c lb, bulk, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis, standard 344c, special grade 
and fancy patent 3%c, and No. 3 semo- 
lina 8%4,@3%c. 

In the week ending Feb. 18, nine Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 57,375 
bbls durum products, compared with 64,- 
640 in the previous week, 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 17 were in operation Feb. 21: 

Atkinson Milling Co.'s mill. 

Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co.'s mill. 

King Midas Mill Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s A, A South, 
Anchor, Lincoln, Palisade and Phoenix mills. 

Washburn Crosby Co.’s C, E, F, G and 
rye mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 


parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

Feb. 12-18 ...... 460,800 266,230 58 
Previcus week .. 460,800 263,983 57 
Year ago ....... 460,800 202,662 44 
Two years ago... 529,200 226,637 43 
Three years ago. 559,800 225,805 40 
Four years ago.. 579,600 266,113 46 
Five years ago... 561,600 267,956 47 


Direct export shipments by Minnea 
lis mills were 200 bbls last week, 


in the previous week, 1,214 a year ago, 
and 1,415 two years ago. 
OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana, and Iowa, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Feb. 12-18 ...... 315,300 150,214 48 
Previous week .. 403,800 184,355 46 
Year ago ....... 442,500 208,285 47 
Two years ago... 424,890 218,861 50 
Three years ago. 424,890 222,765 52 
Four years ago.. 342,240 196,998 58 
Five years ago... 426,690 212,169 50 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- -——Output—, -—Exports— 
ing mills ity 1928 1927 1928 1927 


Jan, 21 73 71,450 231,872 200,392 8,288 3,472 
Jan. 28 78 71,450 218,454 224,036 4,209 3,180 
Feb. 4 71 71,050 216,375 201,016 7,814 2,888 
Feb, 11 65 67,300 184,355 200,608 9,203 1, 
Feb. 18 61 52,550 150,214 155,509 1,214 1,265 


CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 
Flour output and foreign shipments by 
mills of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth-Superior, also by “outside” mills in 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa from Sept. 1, 1927, to 
Feb, 18, 1928, with comparisons, in bar- 
rels (000’s omitted) : 


c—Output——, -—Exports—, 
1927-28 1926-27 1927-28 1926-27 
27 


Minneapolis ... 6,507 6,241 

St. Paul ...... 216 291 17 12 
Duluth-Sup. ... 650 493 eee | 
Outside ....... 5,727 5,405 96 82 


NORTHWEST CEREAL CHEMISTS CLUB 


The Northwest Cereal Chemists’ Club 
gave a dance, the evening of Feb. 16, at 
Tamarack Lodge, St. Paul, the purpose 
of which was to make the wives of the 
members better acquainted, so they could 
work together more freely in planning 
for the annual convention of the chem- 
ists and operative millers to be held in 
Minneapolis next June. Mrs. R. C. Sher- 
wood, wife of the superintendent of the 
State Testing Mill, is head of the ladies’ 
reception committee. She has already 
organized her committee, and is busy for- 
mulating pl«as*to entertain the ladies 
who will accompany their husbands to 
the convention. 


NORTHWESTERN SEED STOCKS AMPLE 
The Federal Land Bank, St. Paul, an- 
nounces that northwestern farmers are 
well supplied with seed for their 1928 
crops, and that the outlook is flattering. 
All seed liens that were held over from 
1926 and 1927 have been paid in full. 


NOTES 


Ernest Crimoline is now sales man- 
ager in Minneapolis for the Happiness 
Bakeries, Inc., of St. Paul. 

A. L.° Evans, — agent for the 
New York Central Lines at Minneapolis, 
is visiting at Excelsior Springs, Mo. 

Walter Bockel, president of the Hawk- 


eye Feed Co., Clinton, Iowa, was married - 


Feb. 15 to Miss Marion Joyce, of that 
city. 

W. R. Morris, New York, regional di- 
rector of the Washburn Crosby Co., was 
at home office in Minneapolis last 
week, 


H. J. Patterson, manager of the Oma- 
ha, Neb., office of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., spent the week end in Minne- 
apolis. 

W. B. Webb has been elected presi- 
dent of the Wabasha (Minn.) Roller 
Mill Co., succeeding the late James G. 
Lawrence. 

Julius Hendel, chemist for the Cargill 
Elevator Co., Minneapolis, plans to leave 
this week for South America. He has 
not fully recovered from his recent ill- 


ness, and seeks an ocean trip and a 
warmer climate to recuperate. 

Harry R. Shepardson, manager of the 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., has been re- 
elected president of the Minneapolis 
Athletic Club. 


Harry A. Murphy, Jr., president of the 
Continental Grain Co., Minneapolis, is 
expected home this week from a vacation 
trip to Cuba. 

Robert H. Gallaher, assistant manager 
of the Northwestern Consolidated Mill- 
ing Co., will leave this week for a month’s 
vacation in Florida. 


Frank J. Allen, of Winona, president 
of the Northwest Spring Wheat Millers’ 
Club, has called a meeting to be held in 
Minneapolis on Feb. 28, 

The St. Paul (Minn.) Milling Co. is 
putting the finishing touches on a new 
elevator, built on the site of its A mill, 
which burned last year. 


Donald G. Lowell, manager of the feed 
department of the Washburn Crosby Co., 
is in Bermuda, and will probably be 
gone for another month or more. 

A meeting is to be held in St) Paul 
the evening of Feb. 24 to formulate plans 
for the annual convention of the Minne- 
sota Bakers’ Association, to be held in 
Minneapolis in June. 


John C. Summers, special service man 
for The Fleischmann Co., traveling out 
from headquarters in New York, is in 
a hospital in Minneapolis, recuperating 
from an attack of stomach flu. 

Ludwig Eisemann, New York, the 
principal in the grain firm of Eisemann 
& Co., Inc. New York and New Or- 
leans, has purchased a membership in 
the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce. 


On Feb. 16, H. H. Hannemann, cost 
accounting director of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, addressed a class in 
the school of business administration at 
the University of Minnesota on the sub- 
ject of grain hedging operations. 

C. T. Olson, export manager for the 
Commander Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
left last week again for Cuba to look into 
the proposed change in Cuban import 
duties on flour made from Canadian 
wheat ground in bond in the United 
States. 


John A, Reed, assistant’ secretary- 
treasurer of the Atlas Elevator Co., Min- 
neapolis, died Feb. 19, after a brief ill- 
ness. He was 66 years old, and had 
been connected with the Atlas company 
about 20.years, A son and daughter 
survive. 


E. J. Dalby, Minneapolis representa- 
tive of the Wolf Co., mill machinery, 
Chambersburg, Pa., is on a business trip 
to the Pacific Coast. He will stop at 
San Francisco, Portland, Seattle and 
Spokane, stopping at Calgary and Great 
Falls before returning home. 


Eric Corey, a pioneer of Jefferson 
County, Iowa, died Feb. 11 at the home 
of his son in Des Moines. Interment 
was at his old home in Fairfield. Mr. 
Corey, who was 94 years old, began 
working in the grist mill at Fairfield in 
1858, and for many years operated the 
Huntzinger mill there, 
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MONTANA 


Montana mills report that, taken as a 
whole, the trade is showing a little more 
interest in new purchases of flour. Sales 
of one large mill approximated 85 per 
cent of capacity last week, practically 
all of this business being for shipment 
within 90 days. It is felt that, if buyin 
continues at the present rate, a 
percentage of operation will be insured. 
Prices still are looked upon by millers 
as too low. Quotations on Feb. 18: fancy 
patent $7.30 bbl, standard patent $7.10, 
first clear $6.60, in 98-lb cottons; second 
clear $4.80, in 140-Ib jutes. 


NOTES 


Montana weather of late has been un- 
pectin, lag and —— in the mountains 
snow disappea These and other 
indications seem to point to an early 
spring. 

August Schwachheim, president of the 
Cascade (Mont.) Milling & Elevator Co., 
has been on the Pacific Coast since Jan. 
21, calling on the trade. He is expected 
to reach home within a week or two. 


February 22, 1928 
DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Flour sales last week may have ay 
eraged a little better than previously. 
but represented no run of importance. 
Buying appeared general, with mill og, 
cials attributing the new purchases {, 
run-down stocks. Buyers booked only 
limited amounts covering near-by re- 
quirements. a 

Durum buyers indicated more interest 
Sales did not run very broad, but im, 
proved in number and volume. Some 
still are holding mill contracts on which 
they send in shipping instructions {o, 
delivery for current working materia], 

Duluth-Superior flour output, as re. 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

cle alll OS EOL. 9,55 26 
Previous week ............ 27,125 75 
WOOP BE f...cccccvesceweccs 19,345 52 
Two years ago ........... 19,220 52 


Quotations, Feb. 18, at Duluth-sy. 
perior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-)h 
cottons: 


1928 1927 
First patent ......... $7.50@7.85 $7.70@7,95 
Second patent ....... 7.00@7.30 7.35@7.70 
First clear, jute...... 6.05@6.40 6.95@7,29 
Second clear, jute.... 5.20@5.45 6.90 @6.15 


NOTES 


L. Eisemann, New York, exporter of 
flour and feed, visited Duluth last week. 


F. M. Schutte, chief grain inspector 
at Duluth, left last week for California, 
accompanied by his wife. 


The Duluth Universal Milling Co. had 
a handsome float in the Duluth Frolic 
parade last week. It depicted an air- 
port, showing a field, landing place, etc. 


Frank H. Higgins, an applicant for 
membership in the Duluth Board of 
Trade in behalf of the new firm of 
Frank H. Higgins & Co., was here last 
week, 

W. R. McCarthy, president of the Cap- 
itol Elevator Co., G. C. Hathaway, of 
the Consolidated Elevator Co., and War- 
ren F, Starkey, left Feb. 20 by auto for 
New Mexico, where they will spend sev- 
eral weeks. 


A sampler’s house maintained by A. 
D. Thomson & Co. at the Great Northern 
elevator plant in Superior for the pur- 
pose of housing testing apparatus, etc., 
was burned a few days ago, following 
an explosion. 


L. R. Wilson, vice president of the 
Abitibi Power & Paper Co., Montreal, 
was visiting friends in Duluth last week. 
He was with the old Duluth Imperial 
Mill Co., in Duluth, in the 90’s, when it 
was operated by B. C. Church. 


The White Grain Co., Duluth, which 
has been engaged in the manufacture 
of stock and poultry feeds for two years 
or more, is planning a considerable en- 
largement of its facilities. A 10,000- 
gallon molasses tank is being installed 
for use in feed manufacture. Cod liver 
oil poultry feeds also are to be made. 

In the federal court at Superior, late 
this month, there will be tried an action 
brought by the Morrow Steamship Co. 
against the Superior Light & Power Co. 
for damages to the amount of $2,272, 
alleged to have been caused by damage 
to a vessel’s propeller while moving to 
the Cargill Elevator Co. plant, cables 
used <4 the defendant obstructing the 
channel. 

F. G. Cartson. 


WASHINGTON BAKERS WILL 
HOLD CONVENTION IN MAY 


Wallace A. Macpherson, president and 
secretary of the Washington State Bak- 
ers’ Association, reports that the annual 
convention of the organization will be 
held some time in May, although the 
meeting place has not been decided upon. 

The Washington association has been 
very active recently in nutritional educa- 
tion work. Miss Potter, of the Univer- 
sity of Washington, who was sent. to the 
American Institute of Baking, Chicago, 
for training in this work, has been giving 
radio talks and appearing before school 
children and domestic science teachers, 
outlining the value of bakers’ products. 
More than 3,000 pieces of literature have 
been distributed at these meetings. 

Members of the Washington association 
have been urged to arrange further lec- 
ture dates for Miss Potter. 
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KANSAS CITY 


The flour situation remains virtually 
unchanged. There seems to be a fairly 
strong undercurrent of interest among 
buyers, but sales are slow. The rise in 
wheat prices last Thursday brought in 
some orders, but the total volume of the 
week’s business among Kansas City mills 
probably did not exceed half of capacity. 
Two sold about capacity, but others 
booked less than 30 per cent. In the in- 
terior, the situation is very similar. 
Greater interest on the part of buyers is 
noticed, but it is productive of only mod- 
erate sales. Interior mills averaged about 
50 per cent of capacity with new sales, 
and a very few sold as high as 125 per 
cent. 

Few Round Lots.—There is a sprin- 
kling of medium-sized and a few round 
lots in the week’s business. One Kansas 
City mill booked an order for 15,000 bbls 
with a large cracker baker, and another 
sold about 8,000 on a government con- 
tract. 

Export Trade—Export business is 
very slow. Europe is apathetic, and bids 
from there are hopelessly out of line. 
There is a little business being done with 
Latin America, but stocks are unusually 
ample, and no large volume of trading is 
expected there for some time. Prices 
are virtually unchanged. First clears 
remain up, although a few lots have been 
sold on the basis of prices a month ago. 
Mill stocks of first clears are not large. 
Quotations, Feb. 18, basis bulk, Kansas 
City: export straight, $5.25@5.60 bbl; 
first clear, $4.70@5.30; second clear, $4.15 
@5.60. 

Shipping Directions.—Directions are 
slower than for some time. All local 
mills complain that, in spite of a good 
volume of business on the books, they are 
unable to get directions on it, and their 
operating schedule is being interfered 
with seriously. Kansas City mills pro- 
duced 71 per cent of capacity last week, 
which is an increase of 2 pert cent over 
the previous week. 


Prices——Prices are. unchanged to l5dc 
higher than the previous week. The ma- 
jority of mills raised prices on the ad- 
vance of last Thursday, but a few low- 
ered them again the last of the week 
when wheat weakened slightly. Quota- 
tions, Feb. 18, basis cotton 98’s or jute 
140’s, f.o.b., Kansas City: short patent, 
$6.85@7.95 bbl; 95 per cent, $6.35@7.45; 
straight, $6.25@7.15; first clear, $4.95@ 
5.55; second clear $4.40@5.85. 

Production. — The first table below 
shows the flour production and rate of 
activity of 64 representative southwest- 
ern mills, exclusive of Kansas City, 
Wichita, Omaha, St. Joseph, Salina and 
Atchison. Additional tables give the pro- 
duction and activity of principal milling 
centers in the territory. 


64 REPRESENTATIVE MILLS 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Feb. 12-18 ...... 324,900 162,185 50 
Previous week .. 324,900 171,516 53 
Year ago ....... 326,760 214,083 65 
Two years ago... 331,560 154,757 47 
Five-year average (same week).... 55 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 53 

KANSAS CITY 
Feb. 12-18 ...... 197,700 140,137 71 
Previous week .. 197,700 187,228 69 
Year ago ....... 175,500 152,516 86 
Two years ago... 151,500 107,157 70 
Five-year average (same week).... 70 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 65 
WICHITA 
Fob, T8018 2544s 62,400 35,664 57 
Previous week .. 62,400 35,287 56 
Year ago ....... 62,400 36,740 58 
Two years ago... 62,400 28,491 45 
: ST. JOSEPH 

Feb. 12-18 ...... 47,400 23,795 50 
Previous week .. 47,400 28,250 59 
Year ago ....... 47,400 34,835 73 
Two years ago... 47,400 25,536 53 





SALINA 
Feb. 12-18 ...... 46,800 35,537 76 
Previous week .. 46,800 43,089 92 
FOS ABS ...cese 37,800 21,054 55 
Two years ago... 45,000 27,361 60 
ATCHISON 
Feb. 12-18 ...... 30,900 24,201 78 
Previous week .. 30,900 25,425 82 
WORF ABO ccicous 29,700 29,196 98 
Two years ago... 29,400 23,104 78 
OMAHA 
Feb. 12-18 ...... 27,300 24,176 88 
Previous week .. 27,300 23,368 86 
ZOGP BHO viccces 27,300 22,911 84 
Two years ago... 27,300 22,301 81 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 


Reports of about 70 mills to The 
Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


POR REGED 6biedee venonelehiathic radi oe 47 
EE SOOM 00 noe keks ip ed-ces6heses.0 47 
RT re i re 59 


Of the mills reporting, 1 reported do- 
mestic business active, 17 fair and 47 
quiet. 

Direct export shipments by all report- 
ing mills outside of Kansas City were 
12,766 bbls last week, 14,803 in the pre- 
vious week, 15,227 a year ago and 6,238 
two years ago. 


NOTES 


Ward A. Brown, of the Ralston Purina 
Co., St. Louis, visited Kansas City last 
week. 

E. P. Mitchell, Kansas City manager 
of the Washburn Crosby Co., was in Chi- 
cago and St. Louis last week. 

W. J. Grover, sales manager of the 
Kansas Mill & Elevator Co., Arkansas 
City, Kansas, was here last week. 


J. L. Walker, sales manager for the 
Larabee Flour Mills Co., has returned 
from a fortnight’s trip in the East. 

W. H. Bowman has been appointed 
assistant to O. A. Church, district sales 
manager for the Larabee Flour Mills Co. 


A. R. McAtee, Iowa representative of 
the Washburn Crosby Co., visited the 
Kansas City office of the company last 
week. 


Fred H. Udell, Kansas City, manager 
of the Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis, is 
on the Pacific Coast with his family. 
They expect to return next week. 

William G. Gooding, president of the 
W. J. Jennison Co., Minneapolis, visited 
the offices of the Zenith Milling Co., a 
subsidiary of his company, last week. 

Alfred Sowden, secretary-treasurer of 
the New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 
Kansas, stopped in Kansas City last week 
on his way home from a fortnight’s visit 
in Indiana, Ohio and Michigan. 

Harvey J. Owens, vice president of 
the National Milling Co., says that the 
plans for his company’s Kansas City mill. 
which were being prepared in New York, 
should be in Kansas City this week. The 
contract for construction work probably 
will not be let for several weeks. 

John C. Koster, district sales manager 
for the Larabee Flour Mills Co., who has 
been in the Southeast the past fortnight, 
writes that the buyers in that section are 
showing very little interest, but that 
many of them will find it necessary to 
buy before the new crop comes in. He 
plans to return to the office some time 
next week. 

Stockholders of the Belpre (Kansas) 
Mill & Elevator Co. are considering mov- 
ing the plant to Kingsley. The mill now 
has a capacity of 125 bbls, but in event 
it is decided to move it, the capacity will 
be increased to 200. M. H. Hurd, for- 
mérly. owner of the mill, now is acting 
as“manager, but affairs of the company 
are under direction of H. F. Thompson, 
of Kingsley. 

The Kansas City office of the Calcya- 
nide Co. will be moved from 216 Board 
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of Trade Building to the company ware- 
house at Pawnee and Packard streets, 
Kansas City, Kansas, March 1. Charles 
Hall, resident engineer of the company, 
will handle all operations in the Sou 
west. As in the past, the Calcyanide 
company will superintend fumigations in 
flour mills and grain elevators. 
Cw wD 


HUTCHINSON 


Flour business continued to show im- 
provement during last week and sales ag- 
gregated more than half of capacity. In- 
quiry was more active, but buyers were 
shopping, and all bookings of any size 
were at prices that could not be called 
satisfactory to the mills. Inquiry came 
from all branches of the trade. Foreign 
interest lagged, due probably to the wide 
‘divergence in views of buyers and mills. 
Shipping directions averaged about the 
same as in recent weeks, with operations 
generally about 50 per cent. Quotations, 
basis cotton 98’s, Kansas City: short pat- 
ent, $7.15@7.80 bbl; straight, $6.75@ 
7.30; first clear, $5.55@5.70. 


NOTES 


J. E. Sullivan has resigned as Indiana 
representative of the William Kelly Mill- 
ing Co. 

Carl B. Warkentin, Kansas City, presi- 
dent of the Midland Flour Milling Co., 
spent a day at the Newton plant last 
week. 


Herbert Harms, sales manager for the 
Barton County Flour Mills Co., Great 
Bend, Kansas, spent several days in Kan- 
sas City recently. 

J. G. Tompkins, who for many years 
has been with the El Reno (Okla.) Mill 
& Elevator Co., has taken a position as 
assistant traffic manager of the Consoli- 
dated Flour Mills Co. 

E. Fraley, who had been assistant traf- 
fic manager for the William Kelly Mill- 
ing Co., has resigned to join his father- 
in-law, G. C. Hipple, former Hutchinson 
grain man, in a business venture at 
Omaha, Neb. 
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ATCHISON-LEAVEN- 
WORTH 


Buyers continue to show only a nomi- 
nal interest in flour. Sales are confined, 
for the most part, to the smaller trade, 
and amount, on the average, to only 60 
per cent of capacity. The best business 
of the week was following the break in 
wheat, Feb. 16. 

Shipping directions are slow, although 
mills have a rather large volume of un- 
filled orders on the books. Additional 
advances in prices are expected to stim- 
ulate the flow of directions. Mills are 
6perating at about 75 per cent of ca- 
pacity. 

NOTES 

James C. Lysle, of the J. C. Lysle Mill- 
ing Co., Leavenworth, returned early last 
week from the southern states. 


Ashby & Sons, Leavenworth, are in- 
stalling new machinery, and intend to in- 
crease their line of poultry feeds. 


Local elevators, corn mills and feed 
mills report an active trade, orders com- 
ing from unusually distant markets. 


Samuel R. Strisik, of the S. R. Strisik 
Co., New York, flour broker, visited the 
Cain Bros. Milling Co.’s office last week. 

W. W. Blair, son of W. A. Blair, for- 
mer president of the Blair Milling Co., 
Atchison, has started to work in the 
Blair mill. 


Arthur S. Cain, vice president of and 
sales manager for the Cain Bros. Milling 
., Leavenworth, has returned from a 
month’s trip through the southeastern 
and central states. 
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SALINA 


There is evidence of a revival in buy- 
ing. Some mills’ sales have increased 
quite noticeably, and a few round lots 
.were booked last week. Prices are un- 
changed. Quotations, Feb. 16, basis cot- 
ton 98’s, Kansas City: short patent, $7@ 
7.40 bbl; 95 per cent, $6.80@7; straight, 
$6.70@6.80. 

NOTES 

C. F. Vandenburgh left for Newton, 
Kansas, Feb. 16, and from there he in- 
tends to go to St. Louis to take up his 
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position as sales manager for the Plant 
Flour Mills Co. He had been with the 
H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., Salina, for 
seven ee: No one yet has been ap- 
pointed to succeed Mr. Vandenburgh. 


The crest of the selling movement of 
the 1927 corn crop was felt here last 
week, receipts being the heaviest of the 
season, 


AAW 
OKLAHOMA 


Interest in flour is reviving, and sales 
are slightly better. Little is being done 
on export. Prices are unchanged. Quo- 
tations, Feb. 16: short patent hard wheat 
flour, $7.40 bbl; short patent soft wheat 
flour $7.60, standard patent $6.90. 


William B. Hill, a pioneer grain dealer 
of Oklahoma City, died last week. Mr. 
Hill had been in the grain business for 
a quarter of a century until his retire- 
ment several years ago. 
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MORE WHEAT THAN USUAL 
MAY BE USED FOR FEED 


H. S. Irwin and Georgia E. Cantrell, 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
State in a current grain market news 
service release that the lower quality of 
the grain harvested in some sections this 
season has materially reduced the effec- 
tive supply of milling wheat, while the 
shortage of feed grains in parts of 
Europe also favors increased feeding of 
wheat. Prices of barley and oats in sev- 
eral important continental markets are 
quoted at practically the same as wheat, 
pound for pound. 

“Early in January,” states the release, 
“native wheat was quoted at Antwerp 
at $2.20 per 100 lbs, compared with $2.23 
for barley and $2.06 for oats. In north- 
ern Netherlands native wheat was quoted 
at $1.83 per 100 Ibs, against $1.98 for 
barley and $1.97 for oats. At Berlin, 
home grown wheat was quoted at $2.58 
per 100 lbs early in January, against 
$2.28 for oats, but a more recent trade 
report states that it has become increas- 
ingly difficult to sell the poorer quality 
wheat, even at some discounts. 

“Considerable quantities of wet wheat 
have been used for feed in the Pacific 
Northwest of the United States this sea- 
son. Much more Canadian wheat is fall- 
ing into the lower grades this season than 
last, and in addition to the amounts of 
Canadian feed wheat shipped to England, 
substantial amounts seem to have been 
offered to the Continent. A report from 
a Danish feed buying co-operative early 
in November stated that offers of Cana- 
dian feed wheat were being made at 
prices which would evidently result in the 
consumption of considerable quantities 
of that feed during the winter. Since 
that time the prices of feed wheat in 
Canada have held practically steady, 
while the quotations on barley and oats 
in European markets have shown a slight 
increase. 

“Feed wheat at Fort William was 
quoted at about 82.5c bu at the close of 
January, or at about $1.92 per 100 Ibs, 
c.i.f., European ports. This puts Cana- 
dian feed wheat in direct competition 
with other feed grains in Europe, since 
barley was quoted early in January at 
$1.98@2.23 per 100 lbs at important mar- 
kets, while oats were placed at $1.97@ 
2.62 at various centers. Although only 
about 1 per cent of the inspections of 
Canadian wheat in the western division 
graded feed during the five months 
August-December, the proportion § is 
about three times as large as a year ago. 
In addition, nearly 7 per cent of the in- 
spections in the western division have 
graded No. 6 and No. 5, compared with 
only 2 per cent in those A les for the 
same months in 1926. o. 6 wheat is 
selling about 742c bu and No. 5 about 
17c, higher than feed wheat.” 
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rts of merchandise for 
the area administered 


The total im 
consumption wit 


by the government of Mozambique (Por- 
tuguese East Africa) during the first six 
months of 1927, as reported by J. P. 
Moffitt, consul at Lourenco Marques, 
were valued at $5,381,380, and the total 
exports at $2,669,339. 














C, EUGENE GWINN 


HE many friends of C. E. Gwinn, 

of the Gwinn Milling Co., Columbus, 

Ohio, were deeply grieved to learn 
of his death, Monday evening, Feb. 18, 
after a long period of declining health. 
He became known in this section with 
the building of the new mill of his com- 
pany at Columbus in 1908, and it was 
not long before he earned the reputation 
of being one of the best salesmen who 
ever sold flour, He was also a man of 
sound business judgment and good sense, 
as well as charm of manner and per- 
sonality. 

There was never anybody else just like 
Gene Gwinn, as he was called by all his 
friends and liked to be known. He had 
a perfectly inimitable wit and sense of 
humor, and a wonderful ability to dress 
up the ordinary, trivial incidents of life, 
which most people forget as soon as they 
happen, and make them grotesquely 
funny. 

He was always genial. He brought 
sunshine, good cheer and laughter to 
every one whose life touched his at all 
intimately. And in this sad old world, 
with its many worries and disappoint- 
ments, the man who brings laughter is a 
blessing and wins the gratitude of his 
associates. But Gene was more than a 
natural born humorist. He was honest 
and truthful, and could be very direct 
and to the point in speech and the ex- 
pression of opinion, and even when he 
differed with people they honored him 
for the difference. He had the almost 
impossible combination of bluntness and 
tact, so that nobody could ever feel hurt 
at his outspokenness. 

It was for these unusual personal 
qualities that many of Gene’s friends 
will remember him and cherish his mem- 
ory. He was a character the like of 
which is seldom met. While it is with 
sorrow and a heavy heart that his friends 
bid him good-by and Godspeed, yet they 
know that he fares forth with the same 
brave and cheery heart which they hold 
in their memory of him. Nobody can 
ever take his place with those who knew 
and loved him. 
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TOLEDO 


Although people are accustomed to 
smile incredulously over any rumors con- 
cerning Russia, and never know what to 
believe, yet the report, Feb. 16, that that 
country had bought 8,000,000 bus wheat, 
however discredited, helped to push the 
market momentarily out of the rut into 
which it had fallen. It was sensational, 
and got the wheat market on the front 
page of Chicago papers. The purchase 
of a lot of hard wheat by the National 
Milling Co., Toledo, to be brought here, 
was likewise taken advantage of to sig- 
nalize an awakened milling demand and 
to emphasize the scarcity of soft wheat. 

These were temporary flurries and the 
market quickly flattened out again, after 
shorts had covered, but held some of the 
advance. The situation in soft red wheat 
hardly needed such emphasis, for it has 
been apparent enough. It has shown 
ability to hold all its gains in premiums 
and price, now the highest on the crop, 
although the movement and receipts at 
Toledo showed considerable increase last 
week. There also are reports from vari- 
ous country points to the effect that 
farmers are freer sellers. The bid at 
Toledo for No. 2 red, Toledo rate points, 
was $1.46 bu, Feb. 17, 14c over 
May, while it was selling at Chicago at 
19@2lc over. - 

Buying Deferred—If this condition 
continues, there may be some poet but 
unhappy flour buyers secsetting tT be- 
lated return to the market, and the prof- 


its they have lost. This seems inevitable 
in view of the fact that no substantial 
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provision has been made by buyers for 
their requirements far ahead, and, in 
many instances, no doubt buying for im- 
mediate needs has been deterved. 

One begins to wonder whether before 
the end of the crop it might come to pass 
that ge soft winter wheat flour can be 
bought only from a limited number of 
mills which happen to have the wheat. 
Millers buying soft wheat at present are 
out in the open, in no man’s land, where 
there is no protection afforded by hedges 
other than in the sale of flour against 
wheat purchases. So far there has been 
no sign of weakening in the premiums. 

This crop has been one pre-eminently 
where the miller needed to get started 
right, and, failing of that, he has had a 
hard row to hoe. Getting started right 
meant buying all the wheat his elevators 
would hold,—and then some,—and hav- 
ing this stock properly hedged in Chicago 
futures, and then continuing to buy more 
wheat as he sold more flour. And they 
all did not do it. 

Strength in Wheat.—The sale of flour 
has not been notably stimulated so far 
by the growing evidence of strength in 
cash wheat, and it is on this fact and 
also on the abstinence of buying over a 
long period that the inference is made 
that considerable purchases will have to 
be made shortly even if prices go higher. 
That does not need to worry the buyer, 
provided he does not have to meet de- 
clines after making his purchases. This 
situation may strengthen the hand-to- 
mouth policy. 

Soft winter wheat standard patent 
flour was quoted, Feb. 17, at $6.85@6.95 
bbl, and local springs at $7.40, in 98's, 
f.o.b., Toledo or mill. The range is clos- 
ing up with the advance in prices. 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, including those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 
Feb. 12-18 ...... 175,740 103,500 69 
Previous week .. 128,430 96,795 76 
Year ago ....... 74,850 30,859 40 

Two years ago... 80,160 47,035 57% 
Three years aro.® 92,700 60,134 64 


NOTES 


A. D. Anderson, Cleveland, of the W. 
J. Jennison Co., Minneapolis, was in To- 
ledo Feb. 16. 

Notice has been served on Toledo bak- 
ers that the state law against the return 
of stale bread will be rigidly enforced. 


A. G. Bemmels, sales manager for the 
Baldwin Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
was in Toledo, Feb. 18, calling on the 
local representative of his mill. 


L. C. Chase, president of the United 
Mills Corporation, Grafton, Ohio, left 
last week to take up his new duties as 
vice president and general manager of 
the Valier & Spies Milling Corporation, 
St. Louis, 


George A. Daut, business manager of 
the Ohio Bakers’ Association, has called 
a special meeting of bakers at the Chit- 
tenden Hotel, Columbus, on Washing- 
ton’s Birthday, and expects an attend- 
ance of 300 or 400. 


Harold Anderson, president of the Na- 
tional. Milling Co., was in New York 
last week, where final details and ar- 
rangements were mes yo for buildin 
the mill to be owned by the Nation 
Biscuit Co., at North Kansas City, Mo., 
and the work will now be pushed. 

C. B. Riley, secretary of the Indiana 
Grain Dealers’ Association, said in a 
recent bulletin that it was his opinion 
that much of the wheat that been 
looking dead and hopeless had been 
greatly benefited by recent rains. Much 
that was lifted by the frost will settle 
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back, and ibly do much better than 
many had hoped. He invited comments 
on the growing crop from his member- 
ship. 
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NASHVILLE 


While flour trade in the Southeast is 
not as large as in January, business is 
very satisfactory. Average running time 
at the mills is about two thirds of ca- 
pacity, and the output is being practical- 
ly absorbed by shipments, there being no 
accumulation of stocks. Specifications on 
old contracts continue healthy. There is 
a fair volume of new sales in moderate 
quantities, chiefly for 60-day and prompt 
shipment. Business is about the same in 
volume as a year ago. Views of millers 
are optimistic regarding remainder of 
crop season. 

The flour market was steady last week, 
with advance probably being held down 
by the strong prices for millfeed, Quo- 
tations, Feb. 18: best soft winter wheat 
short patent, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Ohio 
River stations, $8.50@9.10 bbl; standard 
patent, $7.75@9; straights, $7.50@7.75; 
first clears, $6.50@7. 

Rehandlers report a fairly good de- 
mand for Minnesota and western flours, 
with sales chiefly in moderate quantities. 
Quotations, Feb. 18: spring wheat first 
patent, 98-Ib cottons, delivered at Nash- 
ville, $8@8.50 bbl; standard patent, 15 
@85c less; hard winter wheat short pat- 
ent, $7.50@8; standard patent, 830@60c 
ess. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Feb. 12-18 ...... 140,620 93,363 66.4 
Previous week .. 145,620 108,468 71 

Year ago ........ 156,420 109,077 69.7 


Two years ago... 160,920 
Three years ago. 134,820 


NOTES 

J. W. Sherwood, vice president and 
manager of the Royal Milling Co., Great 
Falls, Mont., was a recent visitor to the 
Southeast. 

Frederick J. Moon, aged 38, died last 
week at his home in Louisville. He for- 
merly was connected with the grain trade 
at Nashville, having been senior member 
of the Moon-Bennett Co., which operated 
an elevator in East Nashville. 

owe 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Demand for flour continues only fair, 
but there appears to be an increasing 
uneasiness among prospective buyers 
concerning wheat, prices of which are 
mounting slowly but surely. In fact 
there has not been a time in some months 
when flour buyers have been as anxious 
about the market. Buying continues on 


106,991 66.4 
95,452 70.8 
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FrRANK H. TRENTMANN, proprie- 

tor of the Star Union Baking Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, recently brought a 30- 
year period of successful baking in Cin- 
cinnati to culmination in the inaugura- 
tion of a fine new plant, which is de- 
scribed and pictured on page 753 of this 
issue of The Northwestern Miller and 
American Baker. 
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a current basis, however, but the general 
uneasiness leads the trade to believe that 
many will place orders against Possible 
increases in flour prices. 

This is particularly true of soft wheat 
flour. The millers say that, with the new 
levels, prices are just about what they 
should be for this time of the year. Buy- 
ing also appears to be normal for this pe- 
riod. Mills are not curtailing their pro. 
duction, and the situation as a whole 
seems to be in better shape than before 
the close of last year. Shipping instruc. 
tions are fair. 

Buying of hard wheat flour seem; 
somewhat spotted and in limited amounts. 
Purchases are strictly on a current basis. 
Stocks are said to dangerously low, 
but this fact does not seem to increase 
buying. Efforts of millers are concep- 
trated in cleaning up old orders, and ip- 
structions are fair. Prices show little 
variation. 

Price differences seem to be affecting 
the export trade, and business is not what 
it should be. Some sales have been made, 
principally to Europe, but Latin Ameri- 
can trade has fallen off. 

Quotations, Indianapolis, 140-lb jutes, 
Feb. 18: soft winter short patent $6.75@ 
7.25 bbl, straight $5.75@6.25, first clear 
$5.25@5.75; hard winter short patent 
$6.50@7.10, straight $6@6.50, first clear 
$5.25@5.75; spring first patent $6.85@ 
7.35, standard patent $6.50@7, first clear 
$6@6.25. 

NOTES 

The thirteenth annual convention of 
the Farmers’ Grain Dealers’ Association 
of Indiana will be held at Logansport, 
Feb. 23-24. 


The Springs Valley Milling Co., French 
Lick, Ind., has filed papers with the sec- 
retary of state evidencing dissolution. 
The mill’s capacity is 60 bbls. 

Reinking & Thomas, 110 Wabash Ave- 
nue, Terre Haute, Ind., have been made 
exclusive distributors in that section for 
Purina feeds. Paul Randall, company 
representative, is spending some time in 
Terre Haute with the new connection. 


AAW 
NORFOLK 


The flour market last week was fairly 
active, with some good sales. Brokers 
reported a reluctance on the part of the 
trade to come in for more than imme- 
diate needs. Quotations, Feb. 17: north- 
western spring patents $8.35@8.50 bbl, 
second patents $8@8.25; Kansas top pat- 
ents $7.40@7.50, second patents $7.10@ 
7.25; top winters $6.80@7, second patents 
$6.50@6.75; Virginia and Maryland 
Straights, $6.50. 


AAW 
EVANSVILLE 


Flour business with mills in this vicin- 
ity is normal, with an active demand. 
Quotations, Feb. 18, f.o.b., Evansville, 
98-lb sacks, carload lots: soft winter 
wheat best patent $8.25 bbl, first patent 
$7.75, straights $7.25; Kansas hard, $8; 
first clears, in jutes, $6.75; second clears, 
$6.25. 
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BAKERY ENGINEERS SPONSOR 
PORTLAND LECTURE SERIES 


Considerable interest was shown in the 
winter lecture series given on Jan. 24-25 
at Portland, under the auspices of the 
Oregon branch of the American Society 
of Bakery Engineers. Courses had pre- 
eg * been given in California cities. 

E. B. Price, Louisville, Ky., president 
of the American Society of Bakery En- 

neers, and E. H. Shields, of The 

leischmann Co., gave two lectures each. 
The former spoke on “Bakery Produc- 
tion Organization,” emphasizing the need 
of having machinery, materials, formu- 
las and methods in working order to ob- 
tain the best results. On the second day, 
Mr. Price gave an address on “Control 
of Bakery Production Costs and Losses.” 

Mr. Shields, in one of two addresses, 
stressed the importance of good quality 
ingredients. He advised the use of short 
> amg 79 aoe and urged wg —, 
tion of long-time spon and long-time 
straight doughs. wi 

W. E. Doty, of the bakers’ service de- 
—- of the Washburn Crosby Co., 

inneapolis, was among out-of-town men 
in attendance. 
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ST. LOUIS 


Flour buying was more active last 
week than for some time, according to 
reports from local mills and distributors, 
tendencies in grain prices being largely 
responsible. There still is considerable 
flour to be bought during the balance of 
the present crop year, and favorable con- 
ditions are bringing in a satisfactory vol- 
ume of business. Little complaint is 
heard about shipping instructions being 

Ww. 
yo Trade.—Both jobbers and bakers 
in local territory bought rather heavily 
earlier in the crop year, and the bulk of 
the purchasing being done is to fill in 
depleted stocks. Further buying prob- 
ably will have to be done before the 
movement of the new c?op, but it will not 
be in large volume. The local trade is 
taking out its old bookings quite prompt- 
ly, due partly to the activities of the 
mills in this direction. 

Soft Wheat Flour.—Little change was 
reported in the soft wheat flour market. 
The southern trade is buying on a cur- 
rent basis, and keeping old bookings well 
in hand. Price movements in the last 
few days influenced some buyers to come 
into the market for fair quantities, but 
most of the flour booked was for a lim- 
ited shipment period. Shipping: instruc- 
tions are satisfactory. 

Hard Wheat Flour.—Some improve- 
ment was noted in the buying of hard 
wheat flours by the eastern trade. Bak- 
ers whose stocks were beginning to run 
low bought in fair amounts. Demand 
for flour of particularly good baking 
qualities is said to be fair, and in some 
cases bakers recently booked for their 
nominal requirements for the balance of 
the crop year. 

Export Trade—Some flour has been 
sold recently for shipment to Europe and 
South America. Inquiries from the for- 
mer are more active, but it still is diffi- 
cult for local exporters to meet some of 
the quotations which are said to be made 
from other districts to the United King- 
dom and Europe. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, 140-lb jutes, 
St. Louis, Feb. 19: soft winter short pat- 
ent $7@7.50 bbl, straight $6@6.40, first 
clear $5.40@5.80; hard winter short pat- 
ent $6.75@7.25, straight $6.10@6.50, first 
clear $5.30@5.80; spring first patent 
$7.10@7.60, standard patent $6.75@7.10, 
first clear $6@6.30. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 60,400 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Fob. 18-18 +... civtcisavee's 28,200 47 
Previous week .......+ee8. 26,600 co! 
FOOr GBS. inad ss dosed eancas 28,100 46 
Two years ABO ......+6.0% 28,800 45 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Fov. 19GB ais ssvks certs 48,700 56 
Previous week ........+.+++ 46,700 64 
VOGr OBO: ccsdanaeds ona sces 45,900 63 
Two years ago ........... 43,900 50 


GRAIN CLUB CONSIDERS WATERWAYS 


The St. Louis Grain Club held one of 
its most interesting sessions in recent 
years at the Statler Hotel, Feb. 16, when 
consideration was given to the improve- 
ment of inland waterways. General T. 
Q. Ashburn, executive head of the In- 
land Waterways Corporation, and Cleve- 
land a Newton, former =e > 
were the principal speakers at meet- 
ing, at which William T. Brooking, presi- 
dent of the club, presided. 

General Ashburn outlined the history 
of the waterways development to its pres- 
ent position, and oom ay out some of 
the improvements hoped to be made in 
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the near future. He said that it was 
not a matter of getting cargoes, but 
rather one of supplying sufficient equip- 
ment to care for the volume of merchan- 
dise being offered. 

Mr, Newton told of the fight in Con- 
gress to get sufficient funds to carry on 
the necessary river improvements so that 
the transportation systems operating on 
the waterways could be carried on effi- 
ciently. He pleaded for support for this 
cause, explaining that the development 
of the Mississippi River and its tribu- 
taries meant the greater growth and 
prosperity of the vast sections reached 
by these arteries. 


NOTES 


Clarence M. Hardenbergh, manager of 
the Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kan- 
sas City, stopped in St. Louis last week 
en route home from a business trip in the 
East. 


Arrangements have been made for con- 
structing improvements in the Federal 
Barge Line terminal in East St. Louis, 
Ill, within the next six weeks, at an ap- 
proximate cost of $25,000. 

Approximately 650 dealers from Illi- 
nois, Iowa and Missouri are attending 
two conventions which the Ralston Purina 
Co. is holding in St. Louis this week. 
At least one combined session of the two 
meetings will be held. 


William Markwardt, Joplin, Mo., met 
with committees of the Missouri Master 
Bakers’ Association in St. Louis last 
week to go over plans for the organiza- 
tion’s annual convention, which will be 
held in this city, April 23-25. 


AAW 
NEW ORLEANS 


Flour handlers report bakers are lim- 
iting flour purchases to immediate needs. 
Some scattered lots in small volume were 
sold last week. Export trading was dull. 
Inquiries from abroad show such a vari- 
ance in price ideas that it is almost im- 
possible to put sales through. Latin 
American business was about average, 
and shipments to Europe totaled 15,328 
bags, Rotterdam taking 11,828 bags and 
Hamburg 3,500. 

Flour movement out of New Orleans, 
in 200-lb bags, during the seven days 
ended Feb. 16: 


Destination— Destination— 
Aguadilla ...... 200 Matanzas ...... 950 
Antilla ......... 10 Mayaguez ..... 200 
Arecibo ........ 125 Nuevitas ....... 1,370 
Banes .....'.... 20 Panama City ...1,856 
Belize ......... 615 Paramaribo .... 275 
Bluefields ...... 475 Pointe-a-Pitre ..1,300 
Bocas del Toro.. 100 Pomce ......... 700 
Bridgetown .... 600 Progreso ....... 50 
Buenaventura .. 100 Puerto Barrios..1,977 
Caibarien ...... 450 Puerto Cortez .. 780 
Cardenas ...... 245 Puerto Limon .. 170 
Cozumel ....... 115 Puerto Tarafa.. 50 
Curacao ....... 25 Rotterdam ....11,828 
Fort de France. 600 Sagua la Grande 561 
Guantanamo ... 151 San Jose ...«...5,972 
Guatemala City.2,3386 San Juan ...... 1,100 
Guayaquil ..... 602 Santa Cruz .... 60 
Hamburg ...... 8,600 Santiago ....... 675 
Havana .......: 8,020 Stann Creek 227 
Kingston ....... 2,300. DOI occevccscce 10 
La Guayra ....1,862 Tumaco........ 57 
Livingston ..... 18 Vera Cruz ..... 385 
Manzanillo ..... 1,550 


In addition to the above, there was a 
total of 299,105 bus wheat sent through 
this port, all go to Pireus, and 41,571 
bus rye to Ro : 

Flour prices, Feb. 16: 


-— Winter, 

Spring Hard Soft 

Short patent ..... $8.45 $7.30 $8.40 
95 per cent ....... 7.60 7.05 7.75 
100 per cent ...... 7.46 6.70 7.25 
CR ics s:2 v9.09 b Keees 7.35 6.50 7.20 
‘First clear ....... eee 6.30 6.20 
Second clear ..... 6.00 5.15 


Semolina, 4%c Ib. Corn flour, $2.56. 

A total of 19,543 200-lb bags flour was 
sent to the tropics during the seven days 
ended Feb. 16, according to figures — 
oar by four of the leading steamsh P 
: that serve Latin America, as fol- 
OWS: 9 Se 


Cuyamel Fruit Co: to Bluefields, 420 

bags: Vera Cruz, 885. 
tandard Fruit & Steamship Co: Ha- 
vana, 2,000; Panama City, 1,000. 

Munson Line: Havana, 1,789; Matan- 
was, 245; Cardenas, 175; Sagua la 
Grande, 1,018; Caibarien, 180; Nuevitas, 
970; Puerto Tarafa, 50. 

United Fruit Co: Havana, 850; Man- 
zanillo, 50; Santa Cruz, 50; Banes, 20; 
Antilla, 10; Santiago, 675; Kingston, 1,- 
300; Panama City, 471; Guatemala City, 
2,886; Puerto Barrios, 870; Livingston, 


_ 188; Cozumel, 115; Stann Creek, 20; 


Belize, 488; San Jose, 4,072; Buenaven- 
tura, 100; Guayaquil, 300. 

Rice exports continued fair, with lots 
somewhat small, but with enough to 
amount to a fair total. Local demand 
showed little improvement. The Sugar 
and Rice Exchange reported the tone of 
the rough rice market as quiet. The fol- 
lowing figures were posted, Feb. 16: 


Rough Clean 

Receipts— sacks pockets 

Season to Feb. 16......... 480,422 727,283 

Same period, 1927 ........ 541,180 829,096 
Sales— 

Season to Feb. 16 ......... 41,606 247,750 

Same period, 1927 ........ 73,681 851,337 


NOTES 


L. M. Abbey, president of the Pioneer 
Grain Corporation, Minneapolis, was in 
New Orleans last week. 


Jacob O. Ewing, president of the Can- 
non Valley Milling Co. and the Goodhue 
Mill Co., Minneapolis, visited the Orleans 
Flour Co, onan, 


The New Orleans Flour Club’s regular 
monthly meeting was held at the Pan- 
American Building last week. The ses- 
sion was fairly well attended, and im- 
portant matters were discussed. 

. R. A. Surrivan. 


AAW 
MEMPHIS 


Buyers continue to take flour in small 
lots, only enough to enable them to fill 
the moderate demand from consumers. 
Shipping instructions are being received 
slowly, but the activity during the past 
few weeks put the distributors in shape 
to do a little waiting. Nobody seems to 
expect prices to work lower, and there is 
lack of fear also of any upturns of con- 
sequence. Quotations show practically 
no change, although the higher wheat 
market causes expectations of a little up- 
turn, which may stimulate buying. Fail- 
ure of cotton to continue its advance is 
causing distributors to wait. Low grades 
are the most active feature, but even 
they are quiet, as sales had been fairly 
heavy. 

Flour quotations, basis 98’s, f.o.b., car 
lots, Memphis, Feb. 18: spring wheat 
short patent $8@8.10 bbl, standard pat- 
ent $7.45@7.90; hard winter short patent 
$7.45@7.75, standard patent $6.90@7.35; 
soft winter short patent $8.10@8.75, 
standard patent $7.15@7.50; western soft 
patent $7.25@7.40, semihard patent $6.80, 
blended 95 per cent patent $7.15@7.25. 


NOTES 


C. H. Karschner, of the Minneapolis 
office, was a recent visitor at the local 
branch of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 

Emerson R. Bailey, Memphis manager 
of the Bemis Bro. Bag Co., was called 
to Little Rock, Ark., recently, by the 
death of his brother, Kennet N., who was 
Arkansas salesman for the same concern. 

Because of the rapid growth in demand 
for dairy feed in the South, the Happy 
Feed Mills, Inc., has installed a new unit 
for manufacturing this at their local 
plant. Space formerly used in turning 
out horse and mule feed was used. 

Grorce WILLIAMsoN. 
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WAXIDE PAPER CO. TO ERECT 
$200,000 ST. LOUIS PLANT 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—The Waxide Paper Co. 
has announced that it will build a factory 
in St. Louis, costing approximately $200,- 
000, to care for its trade in this territory. 

Ow Mw? 


Mills in the Kansas City trade terri- 
tory shipped $51,441.79 worth of flour 
to Cuba during January, according to 
figures furnished by the Cuban consul 

ty. These exports include 
those made by Kansas City mills, and 
those of Kansas principally. 
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NEW HOME OBTAINED 
BY ST. LOUIS BAKERS 


August A. Busch, of Anheuser-Busch, Inc., 
Puts Site and Building at Dis- 
posal of Groups 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—When the report was 
heard by Anheuser-Busch, Inc., that the 
St. Louis Master Bakers’ Association 
was seeking a home for itself, where 
its various activities could be carried on 
to better advantage, a member of the 
company carried this information to 
August A. Busch, who owns a tract of 
land comprising nearly three acres on 
the Gravois Road about 10 miles from 
the center of the city and just across 
the road from his home, which is known 
as Grant’s Farm. It was suggested to 
him that this site, upon which is a two- 
story building, 40x60, would be admir- 
able for the purpose the bakers had in 
mind. : 

Mr. Busch immediately agreed to this, 
and as a result the land and building 
have been leased to the bakers for a 
period of five years at $1 a year, with 
the privilege of renewal at the expiration 
of the lease. This will house the St. 
Louis Master Bakers’ Association, the St. 
Louis Master Bakers’ Singing Society, 
and auxiliaries of these two organiza- 
tions, including some of the ladies’ 
groups. 

Before turning this property over to 
the bakers, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., is mak- 
ing extensive alterations and repairs on 
the building, which, when these are com- 
pleted, will be of the Swiss tavern style, 
with a gabled roof and fancy windows 
and doors. A screened pavilion, 20x40, 
is being built, where afternoon parties 
for the ladies and other affairs will be 
held, In addition, a screened porch is 
being erected along the north side of the 
building. 

On the first floor will be a general 
meeting room, cloak rooms, a kitchen and 
a small buffet bar. The second floor will 
consist of a dance hall, a ladies’ lounge 
and two committee rooms. The rooms 
are being finished with beamed ceilings 
and paneled walls. A new heating plant 
is being installed, and the kitchen is be- 
ing furnished with new ranges and other 
necessary equipment. 


In addition to the club building, the 
grounds are being arranged for picnics 
and other outdoor occasions. A special 
playground is being prepared for chil- 
dren. 


When all of the repairs are completed, 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., will turn the prop- 
erty over to the bakers, who will be in 
full control of the operation of the place. 
Probably a resident manager will be ap- 
pointed, as the club will undoubtedly 
in continuous usage, since private parties 
will be possible in addition to the larger 
meetings of the organizations. 


The remodeling work is now well un- 
der way, and it is expected to be entirely 
completed by April 15. According to the 

resent plan, dedication ceremonies will 
be held April 24, which will be while 
the annual convention of the Missouri 
Master Bakers’ Association is being held 
in St. Louis, and this will be included as 
part of the convention’s entertainment 
program. 

‘2 2 2) 


NEW DIRECTORS OF BISCUIT 
AND CRACKER ASSOCIATION 


In The Northwestern Miller of Feb. 
15 it inadvertently appeared that H. W. 
Stegall and Frederick G. Salerno had re- 
signed from the board of directors of 
the United Biscuit Co. These gentlemen 
have resigned from the board of the 
Biscuit and Cracker Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation of America, but are still con- 
nected with the United Biscuit Co. They 
have been succeeded by W. Roy Huston, 

resident of T. A. Huston & Co., and 

. K. Oxley, secretary of the Southwest 
Cracker Co. L. D. Manchester, of the 
Manchester Biscuit Co., Sioux Falls, S. 
D., and A. P. Strietmann, of the George 
H. Strietmann’s Sons Co., Cincinnati, 
who also had tendered their resignations, 
have been prevailed upon to continue on 
the board of the Biscuit and Cracker 
Manufacturers’ Association of America. 
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CHICAGO 


The advance in wheat somewhat stimu- 
lated interest in flour last week, but there 
was very little forward booking re- 
ported, most business being in one or two 
car lots. Sellers were pressing hard for 
business. All kinds of prices were quot- 
ed, especially on soft winters, but ex- 
tremely cheap values do not seem to stir 
up much business. 

Spring Wheat Flour—Mill represen- 
tatives report business as below normal 
last week. Only single cars and lots up 
to 500 bbls are being sold. The advance 
in wheat resulted in a little more trad- 
ing, but no big bookings were reported, 
although some fair-sized sales may go 
through, if brokers can get their mills 
and buyers together. Shipping directions 
were fairly free. 

Hard Winter Flour—One fair-sized 
sale and some single car lots constituted 
the bulk of the business here, mostly put 
through after the advance in wheat. 
Buyers in the main, however, could not 
be interested in future supplies. 

Soft Winter Flour.—Business in soft 
winters was perhaps better than in bread 
flours, although individual sales were 
mainly in one, two or three car lots. 
Cracker and pie bakers were the chief 
buyers. There was an extremely wide 
range in prices. Mills in southern Illi- 
nois and Missouri have advanced their 
levels, but many in Indiana and Michi- 
gan are still willing to cut values to the 
bone to get business. A Pacific Coast 
mill also offered flour cheap. 

Flour Prices. — Nominal quotations, 
Feb. 18, car lots, basis Chicago, patents 
in cotton 98’s and clears in jutes: spring 
top patent $6.90@7.40 bbl, standard pat- 
ent $6.55@7, first clear $5.75@6.25, sec- 
ond clear $4.10@4.50; hard winter short 
patent $6.60@7.25, 95 per cent patent 
$6.25@6.80, straight $6.10@6.50, first 

‘clear $5.30@5.80; soft winter short pat- 
ent $6.45@7.40, standard patent $6.15@ 
6.75, straight $6@6.40, first clear $5.50 
@5.70. 

Durum.—A little business was report- 
ed, but demand was very quiet. Most 
manufacturers are still holding off. Di- 
rections were fairly free. On Feb. 18, No. 
2 semolina was quoted at 3%c lb, bulk; 
standard semolina, 354c; No. 3 semolina, 
8%c; durum patent, 3%@3%2c; special 
grade, 3%. 

Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbis activity 

OQ | Ba ee a eee 34,727 87 
Previous week ........... 35,745 90 
TE OO: 9.6 c iw cic cs aseaaces 31,000 77 
Two years ago ........... 37,000 92 


OPENS CHICAGO OFFICE 


The King Midas Mill Co., Minneapolis, 
will open a branch sales office in Chicago, 
located at 429 America Fore Building, 
844 Rush Street, with A. L. Cernaghan in 
charge, on March 1, This office will cov- 
er the trade in Chicago and adjacent ter- 
ritory on the mill’s brands of wheat and 
rye flours and durum products. Mr. 
Cernaghan is an experienced flour man, 
having entered the trade in 1910. Most 
of the time he was with the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., but for a few years has 
been with the King Midas Mill Co., re- 
cently as general field representative in 
northern Michigan, Wisconsin and north- 
ern Minnesota. 


ANCHOR MILLS CHANGES 


J. E. Dister and associates have taken 
over the Anchor Mills, Inc., 656-660 West 
Austin Avenue, Chicago, manufacturers 
of prepared pancake, buckwheat and 
waftle rs. Mr. Dister will be presi- 
dent and treasurer, W. T. Demmer vice 
president, and A. Berg assistant vice 
president. The company is incorporated 





for $75,000. This company was organ- 
ized in 1881 by an uncle of L. Rosen- 
bluth, the latter taking over the busi- 
ness in 1893. The concern was incorpo- 
rated in 1921, when Mr. Rosenbluth was 
made president, and J. E, Dister secre- 
tary, being two years later elected vice 
president. Mr. Rosenbluth was ill for 
several years and died last fall, and for 
some time Mr. Dister has managed the 
business. He has been very successful in 
putting the concern on a good financial 
basis, and has increased its sales. Mr. 
Dister has been with the Anchor Mills, 
Inc., since 1912. Mr. Demmer joined the 
company around 1920, and Mr. Berg has 
been associated with it for about 15 
years. 


DEATH OF GRAIN MAN 


Otto Waitzmann, of the E. R. Bacon 
Grain Co., Chicago, died Feb. 14, after 
being ill several weeks. Funeral services 
were held Feb. 16 from the residence, 
and interment was at Rosehill Cemetery. 
Mr. Waitzmann was very well known, 
and was prominent in the cash grain 
trade for many years. For about 23 
years he was with Rosenbaum Bros., 
Inc., in charge of its domestic and ex- 
port wheat department, and since 1925 
had been connected with the E. R. Bacon 
Grain Co. 

NOTES 

H. S. Sparks, of the Washburn Cros- 
by Co., Minneapolis, was a Chicago vis- 
itor last week. 

Ralph Voigt, of the Voigt Milling Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich., spent a few days 
in Chicago last week. 


Clarence Woolman, of the Hales & 
Hunter Co., left Feb. 18 on a two weeks’ 
vacation trip to the South. 


S. T. Edwards, of S. T. Edwards & 
Co., feed system engineers, has returned 
from an eastern business trip. 

C. B. Spaulding, president and man- 
ager of the New Century Co., will re- 
turn this week from a vacation trip to 
Florida. 


W. E. Long, president ef the W. E. 
Long Co., expects to leave March 6 for 
California, where he will remain five or 
six weeks. ~ 


H. J. Bergman, of the Minnesota Feed 
Co., Minneapolis, was in Chicago last 
week visiting the feed trade. He left 
later on an eastern trip. 


Charles B. MacLeod, sales manager 
for the Commercial Milling Co., Detroit, 
Mich., called at this office Feb, 16. Mr. 
MacLeod spent a few days here visiting 
the trade. 


W. J. Grover, sales manager for the 
Kansas Mill & Elevator Co., Arkansas 
City, Kansas, was in Chicago Feb. 16, 
leaving that same day on a two weeks’ 
business trip to New York and other 
eastern markets. 


L. F. Brown, secretary of the Ameri- 
can Feed Manufacturers’ Association, 
Chicago, left Feb. 17 for Albany, N. Y., 
and also will attend the meeting of the 
Eastern Federation of Retail Feed Mer- 
chants at Binghamton, N. Y. 


E. C. Bennington, manager of the Buf- 
falo plant, and E. A. Vallee, sales man- 
ager, Milwaukee plant of the Chase Bag 
Co., visited the local sales offices Feb. 17. 
Mr. Bennington was returning to Buffalo 
from a two weeks’ trip to some of his 
company’s other plants. 


M. P. MeNally, vice president of the 
New Richmond (Wis.) Roller Mills Co., 
accompanied by his wife, spent a few 
days in New York, prior to sailing, on 
Feb. 18, on a three weeks’ cruise through 
the West Indies on the Calamares. They 
expect to return via Palm Beach, Fla. 


J. T. Fisher, president of the Wiscon- 
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sin Bakers’ Association, and Alfred 
Schmidt, president of the Milwaukee 
Bakers’ Association, passed through Chi- 
cago Feb. 15. They were returning to 
Milwaukee from Danville, Ill, where 
they had attended the annual convention 
of the Associated Bakers of Illinois. 


Among Chicago flour men at the meet- 
ing of the Associated Bakers of Illinois 
last week at Danville were: B. N. Lath- 
rop, millers’ agent; Grant C. DeGroat, 
V. E. Krantz, Southwestern Milling Co., 
Inc; J. Kelly, Kelly Flour Co; C. A. 
Traeger, John Poot, F. A. Gabriel, P. 
Baer, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co; B. F. 
Wallschlaeger, A. McPhail, H. I. Bailey, 
F. E. McCarthy, Washburn Crosby Co. 


J. J. Fones, retiring secretary of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, was given a 
testimonial dinner at the Union League 
Club, the evening of Feb. 14, by friends 
on the board. J. P. Griffin, an ex-presi- 
dent, acted as toastmaster, and several 
prominent members of the board spoke 
of Mr. Fones and his work, and the high 
esteem in which he is held. H. A. Rum- 
sey presented him with a beautiful watch 
and chain on behalf of those present. 


Announcement has been made of the 
merger of Jackson Bros, & Co., Chicago, 
one of the oldest and largest private wire 
and cash grain houses in the country, 
and Jackson, Boesel & Co., New York, 
effective March 1. The firm will be 
known as Jackson Bros., Boesel & Co. 
Its Chicago offices as heretofore are at 
332 South La Salle Street, and at New 
York will be at 42 Broadway. The firms 
hold memberships in 22 leading stock and 
commodity exchanges, and have branch 
offices in 15 cities. 

‘2 2 2) 


MILWAUKEE 


The strong flour market last week 
worked to the disadvantage of sellers by 
further stifling interest on the part of 
big buyers. The only trade which showed 
any inclination to purchase was the local 
buyers who have been in the market 
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quite frequently in the last few weeks 
with fair orders. One operator reported 
that he had closed for three carloads last 
week, which is considered, under present 
conditions, a good order. The Outlook 
now is that there will be hardly ap 
heavy buying in the immediate future 
There are good stocks in the hands of 
dealers, and those who wish to buy ahead 
can purchase from them or from Price 
cutters. Top limits remained unchanged 
and strong, while the bottom limits ad- 
vanced 5c, narrowing the margin. 

Quotations, Feb. 18: fancy city brands 
hard spring wheat patent $6.55@7,49 
bbl, straight $6.25@7.10, first clear $5.95 
@6.45, and second clear $4.70@5.20, in 
98-lb cotton sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Mil. 
waukee. 

The margin between the top and bot. 
tom grades of Kansas patent flour was 
narrow again last week, as the bottom 
limits advanced 10c while the top limits 
remained unchanged. Quotations are 
close to those of northwestern varieties 
which is unfavorable for the Southwest 
for the trade here prefers the northwest. 
ern at the price. Beneficial snow and 
rains in the Southwest last week held 
out a hope for those of the trade who 
have been predicting that the southwest- 
ern market is due for a break in price, 
There is practically no business being 
done in southwestern flour, and there 
probably will not be any as long as 
prices hold so close. Quotations, Feb, 
18: fancy brands hard winter wheat $7 
@7.15 bbl, straight $6.60@6.90, and first 
clear $5.40@5.75, in 98-lb cotton sacks, 
car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


NOTES 
George Moody, of the Weyauwega 
(Wis.) Milling Co., has returned to his 
home after a trip through the East, in- 
cluding New York and Washington. 
David G. Owen, commission merchant, 
who died June 28, 1927, left an estate 
valued at $209,680, and an inheritance 
tax of $9,381 has been paid. The estate 
was divided among his family. 
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Flour Storage and Flour Conditioning 
By Otis B. Durbin 


Purity Bakeries Corporation 


From the Journal of the American Institute of Baking 


T is of extreme importance that car- 

loads of flour arriving at the plant 

should be put in the best possible con- 
dition before using, in order to get the 
maximum yield and maximum quality of 
bread in baking. 

First, I will touch on the flour storage 
room, itself and the important specifica- 
tions of same. The flour storage room 
primarily should be above ground where 
possible, in order to insure proper venti- 
lation and sunlight. Wooden floors with 
plenty of light and opportunity for ven- 
tilation and circulation of air is the ideal 
condition, but, where your flour storage 
is built of concrete with cement floors, 
extreme care should be taken that no 
moisture is allowed to come in through 
the walls or floors. Well-lighted flour 
storage, where sunlight has an oppor- 
tunity to get in, is highly commendable. 

Flour should always be stacked on 
skids, and if your plant is not fully 
equipped to take care of every barrel in 
this manner it should be so equipped at 
once, with standard makes of flour skids 
to be handled by elevator trucks. The 
system of piling flour in layers of three 
sacks, two being parallel, with the third 
across the ends of the other two and 
then reversing this arrangement on the 
next three and so on to the top of the 
pile, is the proper way to stack flour. 
Flour can be stacked as high as you care 
to, until you run the danger of toppling 
over. An aisle of sufficient width for a 
man to pass freely should be left be- 
tween each row of skids, and also a 
similar space should be left around the 
entire outside walls. Where there is suf- 
ficient storage space to enable you to do 
so, it is well to leave an aisle down the 
center of the flour storage, plenty wide 
enough to run an elevator truck, so that 


if some of your oldest flours get behind 
later arrivals they can be en at to 
advantage. Naturally, you should always 


arrange your stocks so that the oldest 





flour can always be used first, provided 
it is not being held up for some other 
reason. 

Next in importance is the temperature 
of your flour storage. -This should be 
constant and as near 80 degrees, both 
summer and winter, as possible. There 
is generally no difficulty in keeping your 
temperature at 80 in the summer, in fact, 
it will no doubt run higher in the south- 
ern part of the country. You should have 
from one to four thermometers in your 
flour storage room, and a daily examina- 
tion made of the temperature in order 
to keep it constant. Fresh air should 
be admitted to the flour storage direct 
from the outside in the summer time 
when the outside air is of low humidity, 
and the air in your flour storage should 
be gently circulated frequently, even un- 
der dry, normal conditions. 

In the winter time, artificial means of 
keeping your temperature at not less 
than 80 degrees Fahrenheit should be 
used, dry air being circulated regularly 
throughout the storage from the inside of 
your plant when the humidity is high on 
the outside, or, if the temperature is low, 
warm, dry air should be circulated regu- 
larly. Remember that, while flour is 
hard to heat up to 80 degrees or higher 
when it is extremely cold, yet after it 
has become heated to that temperature 
and held a few days it is extremely hard 
to chill it, as flour is a very poor trans- 
mitter of heat or cold. 

No product which gives off odors of 
any sort should be stored in the flour 
storage room, as flour takes up these 
odors very rapidly and, while most of 
them can be removed from flour by 
aération, it is highly important that they 
be kept out of the flour in the first place. 
Mills and wholesale jobbers of flour often 
go to the trouble of moving and restack- 
ing all the flour in their storages where 
they have been in storage an excessive 
length of time. 
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Current Comment Upon Affairs of 
the Bakery World 


HE five-cent loaf in Ohio, recently announced by 

a number of large bakers, establishes a new mile- 
post in what appears to be a competitive race toward 
the goal of annihilation. The industry in that state 
has, in fact, seemed for a long time well on the road 
to catastrophe. For this reason it will 
be both interesting and helpful to the 


poe! ATION industry at large to have at firsthand 
‘IN OHIO the account of Ohio baking conditions 


supplied for readers of The North- 
western Miller and American Baker in this issue by 
Mr. Wayne G. Martin, Jr. Mr. Martin recently made 
a personal survey of this particular field, and is re- 
cording his impressions of the various factors affecting 
the breadstuffs industry in that locality. 

It will be quite evident to all bakers that the Ohio 
situation is one to be avoided. A number of obvious 
lessons are to be drawn from it. First of all, it is 
perfectly evident that price cutting doesn’t pay any 
baker very greatly, and that for most bakers it is 
ruinous. Secondly, it has a disastrous effect upon the 
industry as a whole. 

From the smoke of the Ohio battle, also, may be 
made at least one constructive deduction that will be 
found helpful to bakers everywhere. This is the obvi- 
ous conclusion that salvation for the independent baker 
in Ohio, both wholesale and retail, lies in an appeal 
to the public on the quality basis. Many of the smaller 
bakers have saved the day by substituting sweet goods 
for bread, or developing variety that safely gets 
around the handicap of chain store competition on 
bread and other standard products. As Mr. Martin 
puts it, “bakers who appeal to the public on a quality 
basis, leaving it to others to fight the price wars, will 
prosper. They may not sell as much volume as their 
price competitors, but if they keep their overhead 
expenses somewhere in line with their output they 
will make a greater net profit on their sales. . 

The independent wholesale baker in the bread trade 
has been the one to bear the brunt of the fight, while 
the retail bakers, through turning their efforts toward 
pastries and other sweet goods, have felt it the least.” 


* * * 


HERE can be no doubt that the greatest undevel- 
oped field in the baking industry is in sweet goods. 
About 80 per cent of the housewives of this country 
appear to be baking their own cakes and pastries. 
They are doing it, probably, because they believe they 
can do it better than can the baker. 


THE OPPOR- The celebrated Pennsylvania survey 
TUNITY FOR showed that 65.30 per cent of the 
SWEET . : 

Goops housewives questioned in that state 


baked their own cakes because they 
were convinced of the superior quality of their own 
products; 24.40 per cent did so on the score of econ- 
omy; 6.90 per cént fancied that their own cakes better 
appealed to their tastes; 5.70 per cent were attracted 
by the idea of greater variety possible from their own 
ovens; 1.70 per cent confessed that home cake baking 
was a mere matter of habit. 

Now all of these reasons are susceptible of debate. 
The enterprising baker can meet them if he will. He 
can produce quality goods, he can undersell the home 
oven, he can compete on the score of taste and variety. 
Will he do it? 

The fact is that he already has made a determined 
beginning, and that he is well on the way toward such 
& conquest as has already been scored for baker’s 
bread. Interest in the subject of sweet goods manu- 
facture is widespread. It is particularly in evidence 
through the work and experience of the cake and retail 
section of the American Bakers Association. 

Many an industry has saved itself from the disas- 
trous effect of modern competitive developments by 
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diversification. A variety of bakery products may 
well be the way out for some bakers who are suffering 
most from the present situation in the bread baking 
field. 

Development of the sweet goods business must de- 
pend, obviously, upon quality, and quality rests upon 
a proper choice of ingredients. The cake section of 
the national association expects, in its conference at 
the Sherman Hotel, Chicago, May 6-8, to give ample 
consideration to this problem. There will be discussion 
of shortening, butter, sugar and the effect of granu- 
lation on creaming; of flavors, flour, eggs and milk. 
Formulas and demonstrations of icings as used by a 
retail baker will be other features of the program. 
No baker who is really interested in getting into the 
sweet goods line effectively can afford to miss this 
meeting, which is free and open to all. 


R. GEORGE A. HANNEMAN, head of the 
bureau of markets of the Pennsylvania depart- 
ment of agriculture, has presented to the baking in- 
dustry an admirable summary of the Pennsylvania 
baking survey undertaken by his department in co- 
operation with the Pennsylvania Bak- 


WHY THE ers’ Association. In it he states: “So 
‘anes important as a food is bread consid- 
PRICE? ered by housewives that 94.2 per cent 


stated that price had no effect upon 
the amount of bread which they used. Only 2.7 per 
cent of all the housewives interviewed stated that the 
price of bread limited or regulated the amount used. 
Approximately 3 per cent did not know whether price 
had any influence or not upon the amount of bread 
consumed. . . . The majority stated that bread was 
eaten by their families because they liked it, and be- 
cause of its food value. Habit and health were given 
as other reasons for eating it, but they were minor 
ones.” 

Since this is the case, why so much pother about 
the price of bread? Bakers who tremble at the thought 
of a competitor cutting his price, or at the spectacle 
of chain store bread that far undercuts the necessary 
price of his own loaf, should take some thought of the 
fact, as shown by the Pennsylvania survey, that the 
housewife does. not much consider the cost. She con- 
siders the quality. And since this is so, quality is the 
weapon to use against low-priced bread. 

There is room here for thought, too, by the price 
cutter. Since price, to consumers, is of so little im- 
portance, why go to all the trouble of reducing his 
own profits and at the same time upsetting the in- 
dustry at large? 

* * * 

1 AYS Harvey E. Yantis, in a recent contribution to 
his “In Jest and Earnest” column: “Southern Cali- 
fornia has become, of all the spots in this land of the 
free, a playground for shrewd mountebanks who pose 
as experts on the human diet and the effect of food 
on man. . . . Most of them advocate 
THE living largely on orange juice or raw 
CALIFORNIA Spinach. Millers and bakers of white 
FADDISTS bread are given a kick in the panta- 
loons every day in the Los Angeles 
newspapers, in countless lectures before women’s clubs, 

and in schools.” 

Of course, as Mr. Yantis points out, the soil of 
southern California is made fertile for these “nature 
doctors,” mainly because so large a portion of the 
residents, “having gained a competency by their labors 
in colder regions, have retired and immediately started 
to spend their idle hours worrying about their health.” 
In other words, the violent food faddism of southern 
California is only an abnormal eccentricity of a spot 
notorious for its eccentric population. 

In the main the soberer element among Californians 
has until recently abetted this crack-pot food propa- 
ganda, at least to the extent of making no audible 
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protest. Bakers, quite naturally, have found it ex- 
pedient to fall in with the hue and cry and to capi- 
talize upon it by making the most of an opportunity 
to sell fad breads at a very high price. Some of these 
bakers have been sincere, no doubt, in their extrava- 
gant statements concerning the merits of these breads, 
but some of them have been deliberate and knowing 
detractors of white bread in their zeal to promote 
“health breads.” There were others, of course, who 
saw that this policy merely tended to kill the goose 
with the golden egg. The more bran bread consumed, 
the less white bread; but worse than this, the more 
bran bread propaganda, the less consumption of all 


breads, 
* . * 


1% view of this very unwholesome situation in Cali- 
fornia, it is exceedingly interesting to note two 
recent developments of quite another character. First, 
there is a beginning of outspoken criticism of faddism 
by reputable dietitians—timidly, at first, but with 
growing boldness. Among the earliest 
of these spokesmen of a saner attitude 


A TURN 
OF THE toward nutrition is Dr. M. E. Jaffa, 
TIDE chief of the California State Bureau of 


Foods and Drugs, who is quoted by the 
newspapers—reluctantly, it may be assumed, in view 
of their vast food-crank clientele—as saying that the 
craze for indiscriminate dieting, fasting or reducing 
is dangerous to health—and useless, too. Among the 
seven dangerous diet fads he lists the “graham bread” 
fad and the “bran and roughage” fad. 

The second hopeful development is an official pro- 
nouncement against the food cranks that should give 
the gullible public reason for reflection. The Califor- 
nia State Department of Public Health has come forth 
boldly with a statement exploding the theory that 
graham bread, whole wheat bread and: bran products 
are more beneficial than white bread as a steady in- 
gredient of the human diet. The health department 
reports that the use of coarse flours has been tried out 
in Europe with poor results, in that digestive disturb- 
ances generally follow. Years of study abroad, the 
department reports, show that in order to insure best 
conditions dietetically white flour is most satisfactory, 
and also that it is not safe to use a flour for bread 
that comprises more than eighty-two and a half per 
cent of the entire wheat grain. The health department 
adds, however, with entire reasonableness and fairness, 
that the use of graham bread and bran products is 
advisable at times because they have a therapeutic 
value and accordingly act as medicine or tonics. 

How can the baker realize on this new trend in the 
most virulent faddist center, other than by merely 
sitting back and waiting for some one else to turn the 
trick to the industry’s account? There is at least one 
obvious thing that can be done. Spread the good 
word. Pass it along to all bread consumers, every- 
where. One good broadcasting method is inclosing 
inserts bearing these facts about the nutritive value of 
bread with every loaf or bag of goods that leaves the 
bakery. 


* * * 


M UCH thought has been given to the problem of 
stale bread, and many ingenious and complicated 
remedies have been proposed. One of the least obvi- 
ous, perhaps, was forcefully advocated at the recent 
convention of North Dakota bakers, when a speaker 
pointed out the fact that overloading 
a grocer and taking back the stales 


BREAD ON 
CONSIGN- was merely doing business on a con- 
MENT signment basis. Persuade the grocer 


to pay for the bread, said he, and the 
stale problem vanishes, for the grocer will have more 
than a casual interest in pushing the bread. There will 
be stales, then, for neither grocer nor baker. It’s too 
simple, probably, to be convincing, but it holds a 
thought, nevertheless. — 
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Invisible Loss of Material 


By A. Gf. Gerhard 


February 22, 192 





Head of the Baking Department of Dunwoody Institute 


OSS of material is sometimes very consid- 

erable in bakeshops, and it is not always 

possible for a baker to lay his hands on 

the cause. Any loss of material that occurs 

in the shop and which cannot accurately be 
accounted for or controlled is usually termed invisible 
loss. Invisible loss varies in different shops, the system 
of checking used, working conditions in the shop, kind 
of production, and the kind or condition of equipment 
greatly influencing the loss of material. 

The following will illustrate the different sources 
of invisible loss, and how they may be controlled and 
accounted for. 

1. Loss in Storage. Most ingredients may lose 
some weight during storage, due to two causes, evapo- 
ration of moisture and seepage. When flour is stored 
in a place for a long time, some will seep through the 
sacks. Loss of this kind is, of course, very small, but 
it occurs, and some means should be employed to deter- 
mine its extent. 

One proper method for receiving and storing ma- 
terial is to weigh it when received, and weigh it again 
when taken from the store room. The first weighing 
not only gives a record of the weight needed, but also 
offers an tage | to check the weight received 
against the weight billed by the supplier. The second 
weighing determines the loss during storage. In most 
cases this is called a moisture loss, and means are 
taken to make it up when using the material in the 
dough batch. 

This is true in the case of flour. Flour, when 
stored dry and fairly warm, will lose an appreciable 
amount of water. It is quite obvious that a flour with 
58 per cent absorption and 13.5 per cent moisture 
should lose 1 or 2 per cent moisture during storage. 
However, this is replaced by additional water when the 
flour is used in bread doughs. This is being done daily 
in all bakeshops, but only a few bakers have conditions 
under control so that they can tell at all times what 
their moisture loss amounts to. At any rate, stora 
loss is due to evaporation and seepage, and can readily 
be disposed of as invisible loss. 

2. Scaling. When 100 lbs sugar are dumped into 
a bin for use in the dough room, a small amount of 
the sugar is lost; for some will seep through the sack 
and some will stay in it. This loss, although small, 
should be charged to scaling loss. 

The second and largest loss occurs during the 
division of the remaining sugar in the bin. A dough 
mixer weighs this sugar into 10 or 20 different batches. 
Bakeshop scales are not very sensitive, at least not 
enough so for analytical results. Besides this, it is 
almost impossible for a workman to balance his scale 
to the gram during the daily rush. To be on the safe 
side, the sugar is weighed a little heavy. This will 
result in a shortage on the last scaling. Such is the 
case with all bakeshop ingredients; a scaling shortage 
is unavoidable. 

However, the scaling loss should be checked daily 
by weighing the total ingredients on hand after the 
day’s run. The difference, of course, is material used 
during the day. By comparing this difference in weight 
with the material actually weighed out, one can readily 
arrive at a figure to be regarded as invisible loss. 

8. Blending Loss. A slight loss of flour occurs 
during blending. Some of this is controllable, and 
some can be partly recovered. A loss occurs during 
blending because of seepage through openings and 
cracks in the blending machine. If the machine is in 
good condition, there is a possibility of seepage when 
the flour drops from the bolting reel into the flour 
hopper. 

There is also a slight loss of moisture due to 
aération produced by the continuous agitation of the 
flour. This, however, is so small that it may well be 
disregarded. 


Flour Adhering to Sacks 


OME of the loss during blending is due to. flour 

adhering to the sacks when dumped. Sacks should 
be turned inside out and shaken well, with the open 
end up, to avoid dirt dropping into the blender. The 
remaining flour should be taken out with a sack 
cleaner. 

Following is a simple method for finding blending 


Oss: 

All the sacks containing the flour should be weighed 
when taken from storage. When empty, and thorough- 
ly cleaned in the sack cleaner, they should be weighed. 
The difference in the weight of the sacks and the flour 
received from the blender is flour actually dumped. 
That recovered from the sack cleaner is weighed and 
sold, usually at a reduced price to paper hangers or 
paste manufacturers. The value of this recovered flour 





should be added to the original flour received from 
the blender, in pounds or the equivalent of cash paid 
out. 


4, Mixing Loss. When certain quantities of in- 


gredients are put into a dough mixer and later are 


removed in the form of a dough, the weight of this 
dough seldom equals the weight of the original ingredi- 
ents. The loss that occurs is due to two things: 

First, there is a slight evaporation produced by 
the friction of the machine. This loss is unavoidable. 

Second, some dough is lost by not cleaning the 
machine thoroughly or from falling on the floor. Often 
a mixing gain is obtained, which can only be had when 
some dough is left in the mixer from preceding batches. 

To sum up, mixing loss or gain is the difference 
between the original formula weight and the weight 
of the finished dough. However, this can only be 
obtained when there are facilities for weighing the 
dough when mixed. This requires a floor scale, and 
when that is installed, the mixing loss can readily be 
determined and recorded as invisible loss. 

5. Fermentation. The true fermentation loss of 
dough is due to the enzymatic change of sugars and 
different carbohydrates into alcohol and carbon dioxide. 
This change must take place, and is very necessary for 
proper aération of dough. 

Often, however, the loss during fermentation is 
much higher than seems reasonable when compared 
with the sugars present. Excess loss during fermen- 
tation is usually not due to changes taking place in 
sugars, but more often to moisture evaporation. It is 
this moisture loss that concerns the baker, and is usu- 
ally referred to when mention of fermentation loss 
is made. 


Checking Dough Evaporation 


Do0UGH evaporation can be checked only by having 

absolute control of the humidity in the air. The 
average moisture content of dough is about 70 to 80 
per cent per 100 lbs flour. In order to maintain this 
moisture, the humidity of the room must be held at 
about 80 per cent. 
of air falls below this, moisture will evaporate from 
the dough. Without humidity control, this evaporation 
cannot be avoided and sometimes it will be enormous. 
Five to 6 per cent has been recorded as fermentation 
loss, where with proper humidity control it is seldom 
over 14. 

Fermentation loss, disposed of as invisible loss, 
can be determined and recorded by weighing the 
dough before as well as after fermentation. Only by 
having records of these weights can one establish 
some form of control for this most important loss. 

6. Trough, Pan and Machine Grease. The shorten- 
ing used for greasing dough troughs, pans and ma- 
chines should be applied intelligently. The only reason 
for using this grease is to keep dough from sticking. 
Enough must be utilized so that the dough does not 
tear or stick, but the amount should be kept at a 
minimum to prevent waste. After it is mixed and 
fermented, dough does not readily absorb grease, al- 
though some is taken up during the early part of 
fermentation. After fermentation, excess grease usu- 
ally rides through in a layer, causing holes and other 
undesirable features in the finished loaf. 

In this event, fermentation loss will be reduced 
because of increase in weight by absorption of grease. 
However, added weight of this kind is not desirable, 
as it greatly increases the cost of the finished loaf. 
Dough cost is from 3c to 5c lb, and shortening will 
range from 12c to 18c. Loss in grease is entirely 
invisible, because it is unknown how much was ab- 
sorbed by the dough. 

7. Dough Scaling Loss. In a properly managed 
bakeshop there is always a scaling loss, because the 
lawful weight must be secured. To obtain this with 
good speed of the operator, the loaves are weighed 
slightly on the heavy side. If they are underweight, 
a scaling gain will be experienced, which is undesirable. 

It is advisable to keep records of the weights of 
dough from each batch. Scaling loss and gain can 
then readily be determined, and means developed for 
controlling ‘them. 

8. Proofing Loss. Some weight is lost during the 
intermediate proof of dough. This is entirely un- 





Whenever the moisture content . 


avoidable, and can be disposed of as invisible. The, 
are no means of checking it; therefore, allowance is 
made for it when scaling the dough. Some days this 
loss is higher than on others, due to change in humidity 

9. Molder Loss. Loss of pieces of dough, or eve, 
whole loaves, may be encountered when a molding 
machine is not in condition or when the panning js 
not properly made up. 

Sometimes small pieces of dough will be lost py 
the rolls of the machine, due to worn-out scrapers 
Of course, a loss of this kind is always made up by 
scaling the loaves a little heavier in the beginning 
but when checking the dough weight against th. 
weight of bread produced, it is easily seen to what 
extent this loss may occur. 

Often the operator of the machine is expected to 
handle the dough from the molder and the pans from 
the bench or truck to the rack. Bread pans are not 
always as clean as they should be on the outside, and 
the result is that the operator will handle the dough 
with dirty hands. When dirt of this kind is on top 
of the loaf it can be removed, but when on the bottom 
it will ride through, and later give a very displeasing 
appearance to the baked loaf. Dirty loaves will have 
to be sorted out and destroyed. In line with this, the 
molder loss is brought up. 

10. Dusting Flour. It is necessary to use some 
dusting flour during the process of make-up, but many 
bakers have no conception of the proper amount to 
use. If all the dusting flour wasted in the United 
States in one year could be collected into one pile, it 
would easily feed a large city during that same period, 
This waste cannot be entirely controlled, but some 
means to lessen the amount should be employed in 
every shop. 

The method most commonly used for checking this 
loss is to weigh an amount of flour before the dough 
is started through the make-up, and then weigh the 
remainder when the dough is finished. In this way 
the required quantity can be determined for each 
dough. 

When dusting flour is not weighed for each dough, 
it is impossible to obtain an accurate check. One does 
not know how much flour is used, and the loss is 
enormous. A certain psychological effect is obtained 
by limiting the workman to a given quantity of dusting 
flour. If he is informed that the quantities he uses 
are in excess of that used by others, he will make an 
effort to equal their performance. 

11. Baking Loss. The amount of weight lost dur- 
ing baking depends entirely upon oven temperature, 
richness of the dough and its age. Ten per cent is the 
average. A slight difference in oven temperature or 
age of dough may bring this loss up. The result is 
underweight loaves. To prevent short weight, more 
dough must be added to the loaves when scaling. 


Balanced Ingredients Necessary 


THE percentage of dough ingredients may be out of 

balance, so that the bread bakes longer than really 
necessary. More moisture is lost during this long 
baking, and extra dough must be added to the original 
sealing weight of the bread. It is desirable to fre- 
quently check the baking time. The dough should 
contain enough coloring and moisture retaining ma- 
terials such as sugars; shortening and milk, so that a 
1-lb loaf will bake in 30 minutes or slightly less. 
Loaves should be weighed frequently and the loss cal- 
culated in percentage, in order to hold it to a mini- 
mum. 

12. Evaporation. A big problem confronting the 
baker is the moisture evaporation or staling of bread 
after it is baked. Many bakers are under the impres- 
sion that bread should be wrapped as soon as possible 
to keep it from staling. Having this in mind, they 
often wrap it too warm, with the result that it becomes 
moldy. 

The evaporation itself runs absolutely parallel with 
the baking loss. When the baking loss is high the 
evaporation will be high, and vice versa. When a 
balanced formula or a good oven heat or a properly 
aged dough is used, the evaporation is at a minimum. 

Bread will lose more weight in the first one or 
two hours after baking than during the next 10 hours. 
It is advisable, therefore, to cool the bread for about 
one and a half to two hours, or until the temperatur: 
of the inside loaf and the outside loaf are equal. Then 
it should be wrapped promptly. 

In a later article in The Northwestern Miller and 
American Baker, the writer will discuss ways and 
means for the establishment of controllable factors 
on the above losses. As long as no means for con- 
trolling these are employed, they will remain invisible 
and very expensive. 
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Delivery Trucks One 


mT has often been said that delivery trucks 
offer one of the best mediums for adver- 
tising a baking establishment. This fact 
has been proven true by the Zim Bread 
Co., Colorado Springs, Colo. Carl O. 
Zimmerman, president of this firm, says that his fleet 
of delivery trucks has given his company and its line 
of bakery products some very worth while publicity. 

“We now have six trucks, especially designed and 
equipped with removable shelves,” Mr. Zimmerman 
said. “These are white, with deep blue lettering, and 
are not permitted to lose their spick-and-span aspect. 
The salesmen—for they are that much more than truck 
drivers—wear white uniforms that must be kept clean. 
Their shoes must be frequently shined. They cannot 
smoke during business hours. They, with our trucks, 
link up definitely with our advertising. Were we to 
ignore our problem in any one of its phases the whole 
structure would be weakened and threatened. If a 
salesman, for instance, drops a loaf in delivery, his 
strict orders are not to pick it up, even though it is 
wrapped in waxed paper. It must be immediately 
cast aside. Under any other ruling, all our carefully 
built-up emphasis would collapse under the critical 
observation of some onlooker. Things take longer to 
do than to be undone. 

“Our saleswoman who covers the hundred-mile or 
so radius of outlying territory travels in a gleaming 
white coupé, lettered in blue with our trademark and 
name. She has the name everywhere of ‘Zim’s bread 
lady.” From the moment her immaculate car noses 
in at his curb to the time when she flashes away, this 
idea of putting over our idea into the retailer’s mind 
in picture is accomplished.” 

The same idea is uppermost in the matter of the 
delivery trucks. People are reminded of the Zim 
Bread Co. by the firm’s very attractive delivery trucks 
as they roll over the territory covered by them. They 
give the firm a lot of good publicity. The fact that 
the trucks are painted white, and always kept clean 
and shiny, causes them to stand-out prominently and 
attract notice on the streets of Colorado Springs. 
Then the lettering on the trucks is brief, and can be 
read at a glance. 








of the ‘Baker’s ‘Best Advertising Mediums 


By Sra R. Alexander 


The biggest part of the space on the sides of the 
trucks devoted to lettering is given over to the firm’s 
trademark featuring the “Zim Twins,” as shown in 
the photograph that accompanies this article. Then 
just below these words, “It’s Quality Bread.” Below 
that appears the name of the firm. That is all the 
lettering that appears. It is a message that is put 
over in few words, so that its advertising value can 
be classed as 100 per cent effective, for a truck passes 
any given point quickly and the message must be 
brief if it is to be read by the people on the street. 

Another thing noted in the decoration of the Zim 
Bread Co.’s trucks is the fact that there is a tie-up 
between the decoration of the plant of the company 
and the trucks. This can be clearly seen in the photo- 
graph. The Zim Bread Co.’s building is white, with 
the same trademark and the same wording on it in blue 
lettering as appears on the trucks. People seeing the 
trucks and the building of the Zim Bread Co. are at 
once reminded of the similarity that exists, and the 
noting of this fact in itself gives the firm good pub- 
licity. 

Then when they think of bread the vision of the 


The Little Flouse in the Hollow 


By Florence Jones Hadley 


H the little house in the hollow, 
Close by the foot of the hill, 

Where the river chatters all day long 
In answer to the mill. 

The tree tops sweep o’er the mossy roof, 
And the acorns rattle down 

' As the west wind tosses the dreaming boughs 

When all the woods are brown. 


Oh the little house in the hollow! 
In dreams I can see it still; 

I can hear the sound of the river's song 
And the clatter of the mill. 

But oh for the children who used to play 
From morn till the sun went down; 

For the barefoot boy in his ragged coat 
And the lass with briar-torn gown! 


trucks and the building of the Zim company comes 
up in their minds and it is an easy matter to ask 
for Zim bread. Had no thought been given to the 
decoration of the bread making plant and its trucks, 
the advertising value would have been greatly lessened, 
for it is a safe bet that if the firm itself didn’t give 
the matter thought the people of Colorado Springs 
wouldn’t bother about it. 

A baking concern that merely thinks of its delivery 
truck, or fleet of trucks, in terms of a method of 
delivery, is not getting the advertising from the me- 
dium that it should. The problem should be thor- 
oughly gone into and the best possible plan worked 
out before the trucks are put into operation, so that 
the advertising value can be realized upon to the 
fullest extent. 

On the other hand, there is danger of adverse ad- 
vertising if the delivery truck is not given the attention 
it should have. A dirty truck, or a truck badly in 
need of paint, is certainly anything but a good adver- 
tisement for any firm. It gives the impression of a 
slipshod business, and people, at least thoughtful ones, 
are not apt to want to patronize such a concern re- 
sponsible for unsightly delivery trucks. Thus it be- 
hooves a bakery firm that uses delivery trucks to make 
them as attractive and as novel as possible in the 
first place, and then to see that they are kept clean 
and bright, so that the advertising value will not 
diminish with the passing months 

Another thing, a point stressed by Mr. Zimmerman, 
is that a firm should not change the appearance of 
its trucks every time they need repainting. Arrive at 
an attractive design for the truck’s exterior in the 
first place, and stay with it, for people come to know 
the firm by its trucks, which are a constant reminder 
that the firm is still in business. 

Trucks, of course, are built primarily to deliver 
products of a baking plant or any other establishment, 
but the mere use of them for that purpose is chopping 
off a big share of their usefulness. They are a big 
asset as advertising media. This advertising can be 
either good or bad publicity; it is up to the proprietor 
of the business to decide which. 





Handled Rightly the Baker’s Small Window Will Prove 


WOMAN baker we know not long 
ago graduated from the “private 
house” stage. She had achieved an 

excellent reputation for her home made 
dies, orders for which were mainly in- 
uenced by personal recommendation and 
partly because of the classified advertise- 
ment she carried in the local newspaper. 

She had reached the stage where it was 
a physical impossibility to cope with the 
orders, and putting the proposition be- 
fore two local women—both good home 
bakers—they decided to go into partner- 
ship and open a store in the central part 
of the town and each assume“a share of 
the work and expense. 

The phase of their enterprise with 
which we are concerned is’ window dis- 
play. The store they took over had pre- 
viously housed a milliner. Although the 
window floor was on the sidewalk level, it 
did not occur to these inexperienced 
women to have the landlord remodel it. 

The opening and subsequent displays 
were dainty and immaculate, as one 
might expect from feminine hands, yet 
every person pausing before the window 
to inspect the appetizing contents had 
to crane his or her neck to an uncom- 
fortable level. You see, the goodies were 
displayed on glass stands and containers, 
yet the highest cake or pie did not extend 
more than a foot above the sidewalk. 
They could, of course, have had a “for- 
est” of three-foot high pedestals, and 
topped them with the baked goods, but 
this would have made the window look 
rather ugly and unbalanced. The sales 
did not come up to their expectations. 
True, they were greater than in the pri- 
vate residence, but not in proportion to 
their increased overhead. 


The Show Window Which Failed 

These women were willing to learn by 
experience. The one in charge of the 
store was, to put it mildly, conscience 
stricken. “Why is it that so many peo- 
ple give the window a et glance and 
then pass on?” she mused to herself. Be- 
ing of an analytic turn of mind, she went 
on a window investigation among the lo- 
cal stores, paying close attention to those 
showing small wares like hers. She did 
not stumble on the solution until she wit- 
nessed carpenters raising the window 
floor of a bookstore to the kitchen sink 
level—36 inches. This store is managed 
by a woman acquaintance of hers, so she 
quizzed the manager about the recon- 
structed show window. 

After the preliminaries, the bookshop 
manager explained the circumstances in 
the following vein: 

“We, like you, found that few folk 
halted before our window for more than 
a few seconds. A publisher’s salesman 
informed me that this is a rare experi- 
ence for the book trade. People linger 
(or rather, browse) over the contents of 
such a trim for varying periods, but sel- 
dom less than several minutes. He told 
me my displays were up to par, but I 
could never do anything with that win- 
dow unless I raised the base. Here I 
had been owes | every spectator to 
stoop until his or her back ached, with 
the possibility, too, of bumping into some 
passer-by. Small wonder they passed up 
my displays,” she concluded. 


A Transformation 


After talking over the problem with 
her two partners, quick action was de- 
cided upon, and the next week the bake- 
shop window underwent a transforma- 
tion. It took a little time to recover lost 
ground through such a bad start, but the 
altered window not only attracted shop- 
pers for longer periods but also influ- 
enced an increased proportion to drop 
into the skop. Everything began to be 
rosy for the bakery enterprise, but the 
partner in charge of sales did not intend 
to become seedy. She felt that if the 
bookstore had one good idea to pass 
along, it had others, so she got into the 
habit of dropping into the place for an 
inspirational chat. 

One window plan she noticed con- 
cerned the spring of books at interest- 
ing pages, by illustrations, giv- 
ing, incidentally, a sample of the con- 
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an Aggressive Sales Builder 
By Ernest A. Dench 


tents. Why not, then, apply this sam- 
pling stunt to baked ds? Her shop 
made several unusual delicacies, especial- 
ly in layer cakes, and the housewife who 
did not know what they looked like inside 
might hesitate about spending 75c for a 
“pig-in-a-poke” edible. The next move 
was to take a different cake novelty each 
day and slice it in two, giving it the cen- 
tral display location. On the initial try- 
out, five cakes were sold beyond the usual 
quota, and on subsequent days the in- 
crease varied from eight to fifteen cakes. 
It meant, of course, the sacrifice of one 
cake, since this was not quite so fresh as 
the uncut ones, but aside from the addi- 
tional sales, it planted the idea that the 
bakeshop would sell half of a cake. The 
alert saleswoman partner encouraged the 
new buying habit, since an occasional 
customer would confide that a whole cake 
was too much for her small family; in 
fact, she never purchased a whole cake. 


Waste During the Evenings 


This woman also made another refresh- 
ing discovery. Most of the other store 
windows were active from dawn to mid- 
night. Hers were going to waste from 
closing time until dawn. She couldn’t 
quite see the idea of losing all those win- 
dow shoppers—among them the leisurely 
movie pleasure seekers—who passed her 
window when it was in utter darkness 
and devoid of goodies. It seemed so 
much rent paid for nothing. She knew 
the orthodox bakeshop method of an 
empty window between the closing and 
opening hours, since she and her partners 
were operating on the same basis. “But 
why?” she asked in conference with her 
two partners. “It is true,” she argued, 
“that we change our wares from day to 
day, but what harm would there be in bak- 
ing one sample beforehand of our tomor- 
row’s ‘special’ and displaying it overnight 
in the show window?” She thrust home 
her clinching argument: “By the time the 
housewife gets out, the chances are she 
has the supper dessert all figured out, 
and possibly made. She buys a few buns 
or doughnuts for lunch, and leaves the 
substantial cake or pie for another day.” 

Her point was won, and it was up to 
her to make good if she expected whole- 
hearted support in future. That night 
she removed the few left-overs, sundry 
crumbs and soiled paper, displaying the 
next day’s special on a large glass dish 
at the center. The window was purpose- 
ly kept in semidarkness, so as to concen- 
trate atteni.om,on the featured product, 
on which an amber spotlight was focused 
from the top front corner, concealed by 
the valance. The originator of the scheme 
stayed downtown to watch the outcome, 
and found a goodly proportion of pedes- 
trians pausing before the trim. Not be- 
ing well conversant with color lighting 
effects, she committed one glaring blun- 
der. It was a white coconut layer cake, 
and the amber spot on this gave the cake 


a sickly yellow appearance, as though 
faded by the sun. It is a little hard for 
the public to become adjusted to a dis- 
play innovation, so undoubtedly some 
formed the impression that the cake had 
been left in by error. In her anxiety to 
use the trim, she had failed to back it up 
with an explanatory “Tomorrow’s Spe- 
cial” card. Fortunately, she overheard 
an unfavorable comment on the part of a 
passer-by, so she. unlocked the door and 
chan the gelatine slide on the reflector 
to the hue known as “frost,” which 
bathed the cake in snowy whiteness. 

The following afternoon fully a dozen 
women asked for “the cake like the one 
they saw in the window last night.” The 
outcome left little to be desired. 


More Time for Displays 

Possibly some of the trying experiences 
met with by the owners of the above- 
mentioned bakeshop resemble your own, 
with this exception: A few of them may 
still be far from satisfactorily solved. 
Also you have your ears tuned to the 
ground for new ways and means of de- 
veloping your business and giving the big 
bakery chains a dose of their own aggres- 
sive salesmanship medicine. 

“If bakers would spend one third the 
time in the front of their stores that 
they use in the rear, they would do more 
business,” declared Miss M. J. Gibbons 
(a district advertising representative of 
The Fleischmann Co.), in an address 
she gave before an Erie, Pa., bak- 
ers’ night school gathering. She also in- 
formed her audience that “the window is 
the best salesman, next to the girl be- 
hind the counter.” 


Don’t Envy Department Stores 


The way some bakers react to their 
small windows is to be envious of the 
retailer— generally the departmental 
store, with its large and roomy windows 
and plenty of money and labor to ex- 
pend on perfect presentations. “If I 
had a large window, what wonders I 
would be able to accomplish,” is such a 
baker’s line of reasoning, with the result 
he tackles his small trim in a half-heart- 
ed manner, giving it no more care than 
he has to. In too many instances the 
window becomes a repository for the en- 
tire range of daily products—storage for 
them, rather than display. Admittedly 
the “five and tens” get away with “mur- 
der” in so far as stockiness is concerned, 
but, even so, there is studied grouping of 
the thousand and one objects put into 
the window. Another factor to be con- 
sidered is that the layout is arranged to 
endure for a week or 10 days, not 24 
hours, as in the case of the bakeshop. 

The baker has an altogether different 
problem to face. Why so many house- 
wives tackle home baking is because the 
local bakers do not vary their range of 
products; at least, they don’t seem to do 
so. Every day the window is cluttered 
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up with doughnuts, crullers, buns, Cook 

and the other “fixtures,” and one et 
“dig and dig” to discover any new .” 
seasonable delicacy. Housewives take i 
for granted that you carry what may be 
termed staple baked goods, so why not 
concentrate the display attention on 1, 
lesser known lines and the few seaso 

able originations? Do this, and the val, 
lic will acquire the habit of watchin 
your windows day by day for somethin 
new for dessert. : 


Two Good Examples From Texas 

Down in Beaumont, Texas, there js a 
bakeshop—the A, B. C. Store—which has 
this select grouping of specialties down 
to a fine art. The trims may not set th 
world on fire or prove smashers of saj- 
records, but they are inviting and Sug. 
gestive to the menu perplexed woman, 

This store is opposed to the open- 
backed window inclosed with snowy white 
painted woodwork, with the entrance 
provided with a wide door at the middk 
This neutral background—the side wall; 
are inclosed in the same manner—permits 
the introduction of vivid colors without 
clashing with the same. It is also appre. 
ciated by those sensitive folk who like 
to look at a window without feeling that 
they are under the close scrutiny of those 
inside the store, for there is the salesgirl 
habit of watching what is going on about 
the sidewalk when a lull in business o&- 
curs. 

These walls are always nicely draped 
with inexpensive cotton cloth, which js 
better than crépe paper for a smart bak- 
ery. In the first display, dark red cur- 
tains, pulled to, were hung down the 
rear sides. Tubular strips of red and 
white colored cloth—six strips in all— 
were alternately draped down each front 
side against the window glass. This 
helped to build up the window and also 
impart more depth to it. 

The baked wares were displayed on 
glass shelves, supported on glass pedes- 
tals, all of which fixtures are easy to 
keep clean. To take the bareness of 
glass away and to introduce a table en- 
vironment, the goods were displayed over 
lace paper mats. 

The featured product was a large, sin- 
gle tier wedding cake, nestling on its sil- 
ver cardboard base at the front center. 
This was flanked at either side by indi- 
vidual cakes—four in all—on lace paper 
mats about the floor. Across the rear, at 
each end, were other cake offerings on 
small glass shelves, with a longer glass 
shelf at the center rear occupied by the 
single half of a layer cake, with a cream 
puff at the left and lady fingers to the 
right. 

Printed slips—one posted on each side 
of the window glass—called attention, 
respectively, to stollen and coffee cake. 

The made-over background and sides 
for the second trim introduced a latticed 
appearance, obtained with tubular rolls 
of green cloth, crossed in the right places 
to convey the idea of window sashes. In 
fact, the side walls looked like two large 
home windows, draped with green cloth 
in a curtain tie-back effect, with the door 
dividing the two dummy windows. 

The merchandise presentation was the 
acme of simplicity. Here a departure 
from the usual rule was made in the 
showing of staples. On a long glass shelf 
at the center rear reposed three loaves of 
bread—white, whole wheat and rye. In 
front of these, on a smaller glass shelf, 
came a white frosted chocolate layer 
cake, from which a triangular slice had 
been cut—salesmanship at its best, since 
the window looker galas an idea of its 
rich filling. The cut slice was laid on 
top of the cake. Four more glass stands 
on pedestals,—two at each side,—devoted 
to specials, rounded out the trim, as did 
two shallow glass containers on the floor 
at the front sides. Once again lace 
paper mats were in evidence, while 4 
linen table runner lay on the floor acros¢ 
most of the whole width. 


To Be Seen Across the Street 
Another problem faced by the small 
baker is the fact that his shop is tucked 
among larger establishments on the main 
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shopping street. He may, on the other 
hand, have a side street location. The 
dificulty in either case is making his es- 
tablishment conspicuous from the oppo- 
site side of the street. There is also the 
assing automobile traffic to be consid- 
ered, for oftentimes a slow driving car 
owner will stop to buy if he is attracted 
by some announcement. 

Window streamers help to this end, 
but where an important. offering or a 
seasonable occasion is involved, increased 
results are to be obtained by a more 
forceful advertising device, yet one de- 
yoid of “fire” sale tactics. About the 
best form of such exploitation we have 
yet encountered is that followed by 
Rhea’s, Pittsburgh, Pa. This store has a 
sign artist on the job to paint an attrac- 
tive color design on the middle of the 
window glass. For St. Patrick’s Day, for 
instance, this assumed the guise of a 

een semicircle, on which a map of 
southern Ireland was traced, lettered 
above in large green and white block let- 
ters with “Shamrock Cake.” In smaller 
letters came “We Study to Please.” A 
large shamrock was introduced just be- 
fore the large S in shamrock. The price, 
in large type, 85c, came below the semi- 
circle. The contents of the window 
backed up the sign and were of help to 
those who crossed over ‘to investigate. 

For Easter this same concern blazoned 
forth with “Easter Cake, 88c,” done in 
fancy purple and primrose lettering. At 
the right of the announcement came a 
colored picture of a little girl carrying a 
white hen under her arm. 

If the baker will regard his small win- 
dow as an advantage rather than a han- 
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A St. Patrick’s Day Window in the Rhea Bakery, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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dicap, he will, by the employment of his 
own ingenuity and selling ability, dis- 
cover the possibilities which have. lain 
dormant for so long. 

‘2 2 2) 

The largest item included in the United 
States exports in 1927 was field tractors, 
of which 56,563 valued at $33,891,332 
pir shipped to countries throughout the 
world. 
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Potomac States Bakers Hold Meeting 
at Baltimore 


By L. M. 


mac States Bakers’ Association, held 

in Baltimore, Feb. 6-7, combined the 
high standard of hospitality and sociabil- 
ity for which this association is noted, 
with a business session that gave the 
baker a renewed realization of his com- 
munity of interests with a group of ac- 
tive, progressive business men. There 
was but one business session, but this 
drew the largest crowd in the history of 
the organization. It was an afternoon 
of inspirational addresses from which no 
one could help getting some message of 
real value either for the conduct of his 
business or his trade relations. 

The banquet on Feb. 6 was largely at- 
tended, and was characterized by one 
tradesman who attends many such gath- 
erings as “the best meal ever had at a 
convention.” Indeed, although the Ren- 
nert is Baltimore’s oldest hotel, it is 
famed for its cooking. There were no 
addresses at the dinner, merely informal 
introductions of the guests of honor, in 
a setting of amusing anecdotes, by Henry 
Stude. Among those whom he introduced 
and who responded were Albert Klopfer, 
L. A. Schillinger, M. Lee Marshall and 
Glenn Garber. William J. Morris was 
called upon to read the annual report of 
the allied trades, and it was then learned, 
along with other interesting statistics, 
that up to 6:30 that evening 265 rubbers 
of bridge had been completed with a 
profit. Ellis Baum’s response told “How 
Tenksgeevink Rilly Heppened.” His 
clarifying explanation of the part that 
John Smith, Pocahontas, and the bird 
with the big tail and long tonsils “that 
goes geeble, gobble,” played in the origin 
of Thanksgiving made a tremendous im- 
pression on the gathering, and proved he 
knew his “Miltgrosseries.” Following the 
introductions, The Fleischmann players, 
under the direction of Russell Varney, in 
their usual capable manner presented 
their famous skit about the neighborhood 
bakery, entitled “It,” and starring Miss 
Dowling and Miss Gibbons. After this 
there was dancing until midnight. 

The meeting on the afternoon of Feb. 
6 was called to order by G. W. Phillips, 
Salisbury, Md., the president, followed by 
a poem, “The Baker’s Prayer,” read by 
Walter Davis, Roanoke, Va., vice presi- 
dent. A discussion of a few of the 104 
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questions was then led by T. F. Bayha, 
Wheeling, W. Va., bringing out the neces- 
sity for the baker to be a good merchan- 
diser as well as the maker of a good 
product. 

Frederic H. Frazier, chairman of the 
board of directors of the General Baking 
Corporation, New York, followed with 
an interesting address. All industries, he 
said, were badly overcrowded, and the 
baking business was no exception. The 
survivors in this, as any other line, were 
the fittest and usually those who profited 
by association with other men in the in- 
dustry, and who, if they couldn’t adopt 
another’s ideas, could perhaps adapt 
them. He pointed out how much better 
the situation in the Potomac states had 
grown since the formation of the asso- 
ciation, and how the renewing of friend- 
ships in its ranks and ironing out by 
frank open discussion any difficulties or 
misunderstandings that might have come 
up, would go far toward promoting the 
good of the industry. At the moment, 
Mr. Frazier felt there might be some 
doubt in people’s minds which they want- 
ed of the variety of breads now offered, 
but one of these days opinions would 
become concrete, and then the man who 
had striven most earnestly and studied 
most carefully the housewife’s wants, 
would be most successful. He closed by 
congratulating the association on the ex- 
cellent .attendance and interest mani- 
fested. 

The speaker scheduled on the pro- 
gram as a “surprise” proved to be Henry 
Stude, president of the American Bakers 
Association. He did not attempt to make 
a regular address, but merely brought 
out certain random thoughts of interest. 
The purposes of a trade association, he 
pointed out, were to enlarge a man’s:ca- 
pacity, and while it could not tell bakers 
how to survive, it could bring them to- 
gether so they might absorb knowledge, 
one from the other, and so better fit 
themselves for the struggle of existence. 
His solution of what to do with day-old 
bread was to sell it the day before, and 
he quoted Mr. Morris’ answer to “What 
do you do about donations?”—“I don’t 
know, I never got any.” 

Mr. Stude then discussed in a serious 
way what the national association was 
doing, and what it planned to do. He 


showed how it was fighting the antibread 
campaigns, that it was working now with 
Washington to get a national survey of 
the situation which was necessary for in- 
telligent marketing, and mentioned the 
possibilities in the cake and sweet goods 
trade, characterizing this as the greatest 
undeveloped field for the baker today. 
He told of the opportunity offered the 
baker to send in samples of his bread to 
the institute for scoring, and urged them 
to take advantage of this. Among the 
factors contributing to the decline in 
wheat consumption (and therefore, in 
bread consumption) he listed less hard 
work, greater variety of food and more 
money; the food fakers, food hobbies and 
the craze for reducingg and as a remedy 
he urged better merchandise and common 
sense in fighting unwise propaganda, To 
lessen the problem of chain store compe- 
tition he suggested a better loaf, the pro- 
duction of which required intelligent man- 
agement, skill, proper ingredients and 
equipment; more efficiency and better 
selling. 

At the conclusion of these talks, Mr. 
Schillinger asked all members of the as- 
sociation who had enjoyed the. speeches 
to give a standing vote of thanks. After 
they had reseated themselves, he asked 
the nonmembers if they would not like 
to give a similar rising vote. This was 
enthusiastically agreed to, and while they 
were on their feet, Mr. Schillinger called 
on his “cow boys” to round them up and 
get them as members in the association. 
This proved a novel and good-humored 
way to bring in recruits. 


EXECUTIVE MEETING 


At the executive session, the morning 
of Feb. 7, plans were discussed for the 
meeting to be held at Virginia Beach, 
June 18-20. This is another popular and 
well-attended convention, and bakers and 
allied tradesmen are urged to make early 
reservations at the Hotel Cavalier. 

Among those appointed to committees 
for making convention arrangements 
were: entertainment committee, F. J. 
Loftus, Ellis Baum and G. A. Jahn; 
program committee, L. A. Schillinger, 
Glenn O. Garber, Walter Davis, L. E 
Duncan and Russell Varney; hotel and 
transportation committee, George E. 
Muhly, C. E. Meade, Henry Thomas and 
Frank Schmidt. 

The federation plan was also discussed 
further, and it was found that only a 
few more ovens must be reached in order 
to execute the guaranty. 


BAKERS REGISTERED 
T. F. Bayha, T. F. Bayha Bakery, Wheeling, 
W. Va 


Ellis Baum, Continental Baking Corporation, 
New York. 

M. Bernard,» Baltimore. 

R. K. Cook, Cook’s Bakery, Washington. 
H. C. Caskey, Caskey Baking Co., Inc., Ha- 
gerstown, Md. 
Walter F. Davis, 
Bakery, Inc. 
F. H. Frazier, General Baking Corporation, 
New York. 

P. August Grill, counsel for association, Bal- 
timore. 

Glenn O. Garber, Garber Baking Co., Fred- 
erick, Md. 

Charles T. Godwin, E. H. Koester Bakery, 
Baltimore, 


Roanoke (Va.) Sunlight 
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Charles Gottendick, Greater Fairmont Bak- 
ery, Fairmont, W. Va. 

Anton Hagel, Baltimore. 

A. T. Heying, Jr., Heying’s Bakery, Balti- 
more. 

Otto Hergenroeder, Hergenroeder’s Bakery, 
Baltimore. 

William Koester, 
Baltimore. 

J. W. Lioyd, Martinsburg, W. Va. 

M. Lee Marshall, Continental Baking Cor- 
poration, New York. 

Charles EB. and Charles E. Meade, Jr., Meade 
Baking Co., Baltimore. 

Robert J. Megary, Kingan Provision Co., 
Baltimore, 

Ralph C. Milligan, 
Hurlock, Md. 

A, Mintz, J. W. Crook Stores Co., Baltimore. 

George E. and Edward C. Muhly, George 
E. Muhly Bakery, Baltimore. 

Robert Nicodemus, Glade Valley Bakery, 
Walkersville, Md. 

G. W. Phillips, Salisbury, Md. 

J. P. Powell, Saunders’ Bakery, Suffolk, Va. 

Cc. .W. Reinhardt, Reinhardt’s Bakery, Bal- 
timore. 

Duane and Emory C. Rice, City Baking Co., 
Baltimore. 

R. C. Saunders, Saunders’ Bakery, Suffolk, 


EB. H. Koester Bakery, 


Hurlock Baking Co., 


Va. 

L, A. Schillinger, General Baking Co., Bal- 
timore. 

J. A. Schnéider, Baltimore. 

F. W. Standt, Standt’s Bakery, Raleigh, 
N. C, 

Cc. Stengler, J. W. Crook Stores Co., Balti- 


more. 

Louis Storck, Storck Baking Co., Parkers- 
burg, W. Va. 

J. W. Stohiman, Stohlman’s Bakery, Wash- 
ington. 

Frank E. Smith, Community Baking 
Cumberland, Md. 

Thomas F. Smith, American Bakers Asso- 
ciation, Chicago. 

George E. Soker, 
Hagerstown, Md. 

Henry Stude, American Bakers Association, 


Co., 


Caskey Baking Co., Inc., 


Chicago. 

G. Whitman, J. W. Crook Stores Co., Balti- 
more. 

John Woolridge, Barker Bakeries, Rich- 
mond, Va. 


J. W. Zerewitz, Parisian Bakery, Baltimore. 
ALLIED TRADESMEN REGISTERED 


American Bakery Materials Co., Menomonie, 
Wis., W. H. Wooddell, R. Wallace Mitch- 
ell. 

American Oven & Machine Co., Chicago, C. 
J. Wheatland. 

Associated Flour Mills Co., 
than Gittlesohn. 


Baltimore, Na- 


Bakers’ Helper Co., Chicago, H. C. Teller. 
Bakers Review, New York, Warren G. 
Wheeler. 


Bakers Weekly, New York, Albert Klopfer. 

P. Ballantine & Sons, Newark, N. J., George 
Mahila. 

J. H. Bast & Co., Baltimore, J. H. Bast. 


Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn., J. 
N. McCosh. 

J. H. Day Co., Cincinnati, C. J. Doris, I. BE. | 
Allan. 


Doughnut Machine Corporation, New York, 
J. H. Friedel, 

Duluth-Superior Milling Co., Duluth, Minn., 
Victor L. Hagemann, Philadelphia. 

The Fleischmann Co., New York, Russell 
Varney, H. R. Newcomb, John Boothe, 
Cc. A. Miller, F. R. Young, F. 8. Loftus, 
Walter Phillips. 

Flour Mills of America, Inc., 
Carl Mueller. 

Ben Franklin Dough Mixing & Kneading 
Machine Co., Philadelphia, Robert Temple. 

General Flour Co., Baltimore, Lewis Blau- 
stein. 

Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn., 8. M. 
Briggs. 

Edward Katzinger Co., Chicago, J. McBur- 


Kansas City, 


ney. 

King-Moeller Co., Inc., New York, J. E. 
Lange. 

Joe Lowe Co., 
L. Price. 

August Maag Co., Baltimore, J. S, Leddon. 

Malt-Diastase Co., New York, G. A. Jahn, 


Inc., Brooklyn, Joe Lowe, 


George Reuter. 


Monarch Milling Co., Kansas City, James 
. Leo. 
New England Flour Co., Boston, Clarence 


O. Case, W. H. Besarick. 
The Northwestern Miller and American 
Baker, Minneapolis, Miss L. M. Barnes. 
Newark Paraffine & Parchment Paper Co., 
Newark, N. J., Joseph Bambrick. 

Cc. M. Pitt & Sons Co., Baltimore, Phil Naas. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Stan- 
ley G. Erdman, C. R. Stratton, D. T. 
Buckingham, T. H. Brown, Baltimore. 

Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, Charles 
MacPhie, A. L. Lewis, A. H. Myers, Balti- 
more, 

John Poehlman & Sons, 
Rhodes. 

Thomas Page Milling Co., Topeka, Kansas, 
H. R. Markewith. 

Read Machinery Co., York, Pa., R. E. Clapp. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, J. 
E. McGee. 

Paul F. Sanborne, Washington, D. C. 

Service Caster & Truck Co., Albion, Mich., 
G. W. Habbusett. 

Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City, 
Cc. M. Hardenbergh. 


Baltimore, R. H. 


Southern Cotton Oil Trading Co., Bayonne, 
N. J., Walter Bunk. 
Sunland Sales Co-operative Association, 


Baltimore, A. F. Kaer, Carl Mock. 
Swift & Co., Baltimore, A. V. Lynch. 
Thomson Machine Co., Belleville, N. J., H. 


H. Melchiod. 

Union Steel Products Co., Albion, Mich., C. 
F. Gaffney. 

Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis, C. H. 


Edmonston, D. F. Casey, William J. Mor- 
ris, Wilbur Behymer, Baltimore. 
Weber Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas, H. 
N. Weinstein, New York. 
Worcester Salt Co., Philadelphia, 
Croswell. 


B. D. 
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ing industry and among all classes 

of flour distributors, has been large- 

ly responsible for the belief that unless 
a baker pays as little as possible for 
flour he is a poor buyer, 


Cs PETITION, both within the bak- 


BUYING and not obtaining the best 
ESSENTIAL bargains the market of- 
VALUES fers. A cheap price is 


the guidepost set up for 
successful flour buying. Prices being 
equal, quality is considered, but first of 
all must come price. 

But cheap prices are not proving to 
be the panacea that they were expected 
to be. They usually mean flour of cheap 
quality, which is naturally reflected in 
the baker’s products, and he finds his 
business suffering. For some time many 
bakers did not clearly recognize the sig- 
nificance of this situation, but today 
there is an ever increasing number 
reaching the perfectly obvious conclusion 
that smart buying is not solely a matter 
of price, but rather one of essential 
values. 

No matter what price may be paid 
for flour, so long as the essential values 
contained in it are worth this figure the 
buyer who has made such a purchase is 
far ahead of the one who paid much 
less for his flour, but proportionately 
received a materially lower value. Price 
is important in buying flour, but the 
successful baker is more and more com- 
ing to be recognized as the one who ob- 
tains full value for the money he spends 
for flour, regardless of the per barrel 
cost. 

* * 
HENEVER bakers are heard com- 
plaining about business, it is usual- 
ly not because their volume has declined 
alarmingly, but rather that the net prof- 
its on the business they 


OBTAINING do have fallen away ma- 
A NET terially in the last few 
PROFIT years. They are not 


alone in this complaint, 
for business men generally state that the 
narrowness of profit margins is the most 
unfavorable factor confronting them. 

Many reasons are advanced for this 
situation. The first thing for the baker 
to realize is that his exceedingly narrow 
margins of profit will not adjust them- 
selves of their own accord, and, secondly, 
that volume without profit is worse than 
no business at all. As the favorite meth- 
od of building up large volume seems to 
be through the use of low prices, the in- 
dependent baker, whether he be whole- 
saler or retailer, must understand that 
if he is going after volume business it 
will probably be at the expense of net 
profits. 

Numerous bakers admit that the chief 
ill of their businesses is the narrow mar- 
gin of profit. A known disease is much 
easier to cure than is one which cannot 
be located. Apparently the avenue best 
suited to many bakers today is_ that 
of a smaller volume of business, but 
greater net profit on what is done. This 
ean only be accomplished by dropping 
out of the fierce volume controversy, con- 
centrating on lines which are not pushed 
as hard by the larger factors in the in- 
dustry, and so guarding expenses that a 
satisfactory margin of profit is made on 
what business is done. 


* * 


(THROUGH the force of competition 
and the desire to build up or main- 
tain volume, many wholesale bakers have 
been led into granting credit to retail 
distributors where such 


GAINING credit is not deserved. 
VOLUME They are willing to take 
THROUGH the chance on getting 
CREDIT their money, merely for 
LOSSES the sake of moving a few 


extra loaves of bread. 
They view the transaction in the light of 
the volume of bread moved, and not of 
the comparatively few cents or dollars 
made as net profit on the account. Blind- 
ed by the prospect of distributing merely 


a very slight percentage of the output 
of their ovens to a retail merchant, they 
overlook the fact that a sale made on 
credit to a poor risk from whom, it is 
later found, payment cannot be collected, 
will absorb the profit made on a compar- 
atively large volume of business sold to 
good credit risks. Unquestionably, credit 
is a boon to business, as long as it is 
properly controlled. But a Tittle bad 
credit can wipe out the profits on so 
much good business that all credits must 
be closely guarded. 


is * 


HEN the driver of a bread truck 

for a wholesale bakery once ‘gets in- 

to his own territory, the course he fol- 
lows is, of course, laid out by the location 
of the stores he serves. 


PROPER He finds some opportu- 
ROUTING OF nity for choosing just 
TRUCKS what streets he shall 


make first, and in ar- 
ranging his trips so that they are car- 
ried on most efficiently. Many of these 
territories are, however, quite a distance 
away from the bakery, and drivers usual- 
ly are allowed to follow whatever route 
they care to in reaching them. The man- 
agement of the bakery is concerned only 
with getting the bread and other prod- 
ucts of the ovens delivered on scheduled 
time. 

An investigation of the routes fol- 
lowed by their drivers might be a revela- 
tion to many bakery operators. For va- 
rious reasons, drivers may have personal 
preferences for following certain streets 
or roads for reaching the districts where 
they begin serving their trade, and these 
routes are not always the best ones avail- 
able. Some streets are rougher than 
others that could be used just as well, 
and rough streets are recognized as a big 
factor in increasing truck maintenance 
costs. Then, again, traffic moves more 
quickly on some arteries than on others, 
and by investigation and careful routing 
it is possible that many minutes could 
be saved in the time required for a truck 
to go from the plant to its first stop. 
These two factors, lessened wear and 
tear on the equipment, and the saving 
of time in servicing territories, are suffi- 
ciently important to warrant the person 


in charge of the fleet for a wholesale 

bakery to very carefully examine the 

routes followed by the company’s drivers. 
* 7 


HE first essential for the wholesale 
baker who is selling quality goods 
against cut price competition is to be 
certain that his own sales representatives 
are convinced of the su- 


SELL THE periority of the products 
SALESMEN they are trying to sell. 
FIRST Merely giving them argu- 


ments to use is by no 
means sufficient. A retail grocer can 
quickly tell when a salesman is repeating 
a prearranged sales talk, and when he 
is speaking from his own conviction. No 
matter how eloquent the first may be, it 
has no comparison in sales value to the 
latter. 

Whoever is in charge of sales for a 
wholesale bakery should establish as his 
first task the thorough and complete sale 
of the bakery’s products to its own sales 
force. A salesman who is not convinced 
that his products are really a good deal 
better than those of some competitor, 
which are selling at a lower price, 
cannot be expected to overcome, the price 
competition. The bakery is better off 
without his services, for he cannot long 
continue to be a profitable producer un- 
der those circumstances. In fact, selling 
salesmen upon the superiority of their 
product is just as important as the ac- 
tual making of quality goods. 

* * 


[LJ NDOUBTEDLY, price cutting is one 
of the most difficult forms of compe- 
tition to be found in the baking industry. 
In buying a loaf of bread, too many 
housewives are inclined 
to look at a difference of 
a few cents in price more 
favorably than they are 
likely to consider the quality of the prod- 
uct. To meet price cutting on its own 
grounds is impossible, providing the bak- 
er wants to remain in business. What, 
then, can he do other than make a qual- 
ity loaf of bread and depend upon the 
volume he can get on this basis? 
This, of course, is the fundamental 
principle of his business. He is building 
on quality. But he must have volume, 
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IN order to acquaint Indianapolis newspaper men with advance details regard- 

ing the realtors’ home show, scheduled for April 7-14, a banquet was given 
recently in honor of the press of that city. The highlight of the dinner was a 
convincing miniature reproduction of the model house arranged for last year’s 


show. 


The pastry chef of the Indianapolis Athletic Club made this elaborate 


‘cake, which formed a centerpiece on the speakers’ table. 





and his problem resolves itself into se}. 
ing more people on this basis. The most 
important step in this direction is to cop. 
vince buyers that his price is right. If, 
through pointing out the costs of goog 
ingredients and other items of expense 
which are entailed in making quality 
bakery products, he can convince the 
buyer, which in most cases is the house. 
wife, that he is getting a fair price for 
his products, she will be likely to think 
that there must be something wrong with 
the cheaper goods which are on the mar- 
ket. His is the problem not only of con- 
vincing the public that the quality of his 
product is all that it can be, but also 
that he is getting a fair price for it. 
Once this has been accomplished, price 
competition will not be as bothersome as 
it formerly was. 


[NX employing bread salesmen, or driver- 
salesmen as they are frequently called, 
many wholesale bakers are of the opin- 
ion that it is necessary to find those who 
have had previous ex- 


THE INEX- perience in selling bread. 
PERIENCED They assume that such 
BREAD persons will be familiar 
SALESMAN with the general sales ar- 


guments offered in behalf 
of bread, will likely have a fairly exten- 
sive acquaintanceship among the mer- 
chants in the districts where they for- 
merly worked, and will be able to start 
out immediately as a profitable producer 
for the company. 

To a certain extent this argument is 
all right, but it neglects to take into 
consideration several important factors. 
In the first place, the mere fact that a 
man has been a so-called bread salesman 
does not prove, in itself, that he is a suc- 
cessful one, or will be under changed 
environments. And while acquaintance- 
ship with the trade is a valuable asset 
to any salesman, it is not vital to his 
success. A man of the right sort, though 
he may know few retail merchants in 
the district he has been employed to 
work, can quickly build up his knowledge 
of the field. And, best of all, he will 
not know so many things that “can’t be 
done.” If he is aggressive, he will try 
to sell every desirable prospect in his 
territory, unhampered by past failures. 
Providing he is employing a man of in- 
herent ability, the wholesale baker need 
have no hesitancy in hiring an inexperi- 
enced bread salesman. 

* * 


RDINARILY the baker thinks that 
there are two general methods of 
competition which he must face—quality 
and price. Possibly this is true, and if 
competing bakeries were 
THE the only factors to be 
NECESSITY considered in the sale of 
FOR KNOW- his merchandise, perhaps 
ING PEOPLE he would need go no far- 
ther than this in order to 
solve the problems of his business. But 
merchandise, no matter how good it may 
be, does not make a business, whether it 
be in baking or any other line of com- 
mercial endeavor. It is people who con- 
trol the destiny of a business. 

The first problem for the operator of 
a bakery, and particularly a retail shop 
where direct contact with the ultimate 
consumer is close, is to understand the 
people who buy the products of his shop. 
He must not only know what kind of 
goods they prefer, but, and equally as 
important, he must know how they should 
be dealt with if their business is to be 
held. Once possessed of that knowledge, 
he is in a position to train his sales girls 
in an intelligent manner. This may 
sound trivial, but let a new bakery open 
up in a neighborhood and conduct its 
business with a complete understanding 
of these two factors, and it will provide 
a that is hard to overcome. 
Quality is essential in the products of 4 
bakery, but it is just as necessary that 
the people in that shop who come in con- 
tact with the public understand the best 
ways of meeting these buyers. 
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about business.” This was a recent observation of a 

man of letters concerning those who make the wheels 
go around in this gay republic. Business, as this critic sees 
it, is a great comedy. Those who engage in it make the 
most simple affairs seem complicated in order to lend seri- 
ousness and importance to their activities. 

While most of us are unable to follow this scholar’s line 
of thinking to its conclusion, there are those who, as they 
witness the passing scenes, are forced to wonder actually 
how much many business men really know about business. 

All this leads to a résumé of what we have come to call 
the “Ohio Situation.” How much real business sense and 
mature judgment are there back of, and responsible for, the 
present condition in the baking industry in this state? 
What set of principles, what experience from the past, what 
authority, guide the business men whose activities in Ohio 
have gripped the attention of bakers all over America? 

“Tonnage, not profit.” This seems to be the funda- 
mental principle and the inspiration which precipitated the 
chaos in Ohio. “We want to make all the bread for every- 
body. If we can’t sell it, we'll give it away. We don’t 
know where we're going, but we've got to get the tonnage!” 

And so they slashed prices deeper, kept the printing 
presses running overtime grinding out coupons, and piled 
free bread high on the doorsteps of bewildered housewives. 

And so the sane bakers of Ohio have organized to put 
a stop to the foolishness parading as business in Ohio. 
Striking straight at the heart of the problem, the newly 
formed association threw its unanimous support behind a 
statewide program for the strict enforcement of the statute 
prohibiting the return of stale bread. On Feb. 1 the lid 
was clamped on. Communications from the office of the 
secretary of agriculture informed both bakers and grocers 
that the law would be rigidly enforced. And the chief of 
the division of foods and dairies, in direct charge of the 
enforcement program, made it clear that he and his staff 
were thoroughly familiar with all the subterfuges by which 
bakers and grocers might conspire to evade the statute. 


iM ik: trouble with business men is, they know so little 


S the aim of this enforcement program merely that of 

halting the trade practice known as “crowding” the deal- 
ers? Or are there business men in the new association who 
have been clear thinking enough to see in the enforcement 
of this law a greater and more constructive result which will 
be beneficial to grocers, as well as bakers? 

In Ohio, both bakers and grocers alike have felt the 
competition of the chain store. When the grocer loses his 
business, the baker loses an outlet for his product. But 
what few grocers have been business men enough to realize 
is that the store that sells the bread also sells the groceries. 
This is a fundamental principle recognized by the chain 
stores from the start. They have employed it as an enter- 
ing wedge into every market they have captured. Bread 
has been their loss leader, their bait to lure customers into 
their stores. And all the while the independent grocer has 
sat by, “handling” bread. The one item which gave him a 
daily contact with his trade he regarded as a nuisance. 
Nine out of ten grocers actually don’t know how much bread 
they sell. In Ohio, the grocer’s bread case has always been 
plentifully stocked ; he has never had to bother about order- 
ing any, and has rarely ever checked up on his sales. All 
because he was “handling bread” as a convenience to his 


A Pore Hopeful Outlook in Ohio 


‘By One Who Knows 





customers, instead of selling and promoting bread sales— 
his kind of bread—as an important item by which he could 
maintain the contacts so vital to his success. 

If the enforcement of the stale bread law serves to wake 


, up the grocer to a realization of these facts, the new Ohio 


association believes it will have rendered an.invaluable serv- 
ice to the grocers whose existence today is threatened by the 
wide-awake merchandisers who operate the chain stores. 

The new association has outlined a policy by which it 
hopes to form a closer alliance between bakers and retail 
grocers. It is planned to hold district meetings in various 
sections of the state, to which both grocers and bakers will 
be invited. Their common problems will be discussed, and 
plans made for selling more baked goods as a means for 
selling more groceries. These meetings will be organized by 
the field men which the association is now training. At- 
tempt will be made to inject the spirit of modern merchan- 
dising methods into the grocers and clerks who attend. And 
behind it all will be the guiding principle that the grocer who 
succeeds will be the grocer who goes after, and holds, the 
bread business of his customers. 


HESE aims cannot be realized merely by attempting to 

compete with the chain store on price, the new associa- 
tion believes. Outstanding quality must distinguish the 
product sold through the independent’s store from the made- 
to-a-price article sold by the chains. Only on a quality 
basis will the grocer be able to justify his higher price, and 
prove convincingly to his customers that the loaf he offers 
is worth all and more than the differential in price. 

Bread, in other words, must be elevated to its rightful 
position as a choice article of food. Bakers and grocers 
alike must do all in their power to enhance the customer’s 
respect for a commodity which in late years has been kicked 
around by the competing bakers as a football. 

This is the logical conclusion, the only conclusion, that 
any baker who calls himself a business man can come to 
after witnessing the failure of all other schemes and methods 
used in attempting to carry on this struggle in Ohio. Price 
cutting .has failed. Coupons have failed. Free bread has 
failed. Premiums and novelties have failed. All these have 
failed miserably because they are unsound and unbusiness- 
like, because they are ancient and disproved practices long 
discarded by the real leaders of this economic era. 

The effect of all these catchpenny methods has been to 
bring about a general disrespect for bread by consumers. 
Bread has been dragged into the most commonplace position 
as an article of food. It is considered the most lowly of 
all food products—all because of the misguided actions of 
those whose most vital interest should be. in the continued 
prestige of bread as an article of food. 

One method of competition remains—the quality 
method. The mania for volume and tonnage must give way 
to a safe and sane policy of building sales on the inherent 
quality and merit of bakery products that are real bakery 
products instead of degraded, cheap, unwholesome imitations 
which to date have failed at fooling any one but those who 
have been shortsighted enough to deal in them. 

Quality products, sold through businesslike methods, is 
the platform of the new Ohio Bakers’ Association. That is 
its solution to conditions which have become intolerable. Its 
program should be watched with supreme interest by every 
business man allied with the baking and milling industries. 
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W ith the Lenten season be- 

gun, bakers naturally con- 
cern themselves with products 
suitable for the 40-day period 
trade. The most famous of these 
is, of course, the het cross bun. 
Mr. Ewert, in the following arti- 
cle, cautions bakers not to over- 
do the pushing of this product, 
however, urging them to remem- 
ber that variety is eternally the 
keynote of increased sales. The 
baker—whatever his nationality 
—will do well to keep in mind 
the date of the celebrated feast 
day of St. Patrick—March 17. 
Here is another occasion when 
the progressive merchant has an 
opportunity to make sweet goods 
to match the spirit of the day. 
Shop and window decorations, 
too, are timely for St. Patrick’s 
Day. While he is busy with the 
Lenten and St. Patrick’s Day 
trade, the baker who looks ahead 
will get busy making plans for 
Easter. 

+ + 


ITH the Lenten season approach- 
ing, the baker has a wonderful op- 


portunity to increase his line of 
bakery goods. I would suggest that he 
make a special effort to sell Danish pas- 
try, and pecan rolls as well as hot cross 
buns. You can use the hot cross bun 
dough for pecan rolls also. They can be 
made in sets of 12, or individually to 
sell for a nickel, as illustrated in the 
photographs. The torten cakes make a 
very nice’ cake to be sold as a week end 
special. You eould alternate them, mak- 
ing plain torten one week and nut tor- 
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ten or chocolate torten the following 
week. You will find that the hot cross 
bun, made up as described, will be very 
attractive and a good seller. 


HOT CROSS BUNS (12 DOZEN) 

Out of the following ingredients make 
a nice smooth dough. Temperature after 
mixing should be 80 degrees Fahrenheit. 

1% Ibs granulated sugar 

1 og salt 

% oz ground cardamon seed 

1 oz ground cinnamon 

8 oz milk powder 

Mix these ingredients together dry. 
Add 1 pt egg yolks and stir into the 
mix. Add 1 qt water at the required 
temperature; stir into mix. Add 8 Ibs 
winter wheat flour and mix smooth. Dis- 
solve 10 oz yeast in another quart of 
water at the required temperature; add 
and stir into mix. Sieve 6 lbs spring 
wheat flour into mix, and mix enough to 
get it in. Add 8 oz melted shortening, 
Ye lb chopped walnuts, 12 oz ground cit- 
ron, and 12 oz seedless raisins. Mix 
enough to make a smooth dough. Give 
this dough a three quarters rise; punch 
it, and let stand 20 minutes before tak- 
ing to bench. Cut into 2 oz pieces, round 
up and pan; let stand 5 minutes, then 
flatten and cut with hot cross bun cutter 
or knife. Wash them with egg wash. 
Run a thin strip of the following mix- 
ture over the cut with a paper tube. 

Scale into a bowl: 5 oz almond paste; 
break into small pieces, add one egg 


white and rub into mix. Add 12 oz 
granulated sugar and a short gill of 
water. Mix together thoroughly. It is 
then ready for use. After topping, place 
buns in steam box and proof for 30 min- 


utes, Bake in oven at 425 degrees. 


DANISH PASTRY (15 DOZEN) 

Out of the following ingredients make 
a nice smooth dough. Temperature after 
mixing should be 76 degrees. 

% oz ground cardamon seed 

% oz ground anise seed 

1 oz salt 

8 oz milk powder 

12 oz granulated sugar 

Mix these ingredients together dry. 
Add a pint of egg yolks, and stir into the 
mix. Add a pint of water at the re- 
quired temperature, and stir into the mix. 
Sieve 24% lbs winter wheat flour into the 
mix, and fold in enough to get it in. 
Dissolve 10 oz yeast in 1 qt of water at 
the required temperature. Add and stir 
into the mix. Sieve 5 lbs spring wheat 
flour into the mix, and mix enough to get 
it in. Add 1 lb melted butter, and mix 
enough to make a smooth, dry dough. 
Dust the bench with spring wheat flour, 
and roll it out as follows: 
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Take 2% lbs pastry oleomargarine ang 
cover two thirds of dough with dots of 
oleomargarine as shown in illustration 
Fold plain end of dough to center, coy. 
ering half of the oleomargarine. Pat jt 
down a little; fold the covered piece oye; 
to the other end, making a three-lap fold 
Roll the dough out about 20x50 inches 
Give it a three-lap fold, turn the dough 
lengthwise, and roll it out 20x50 inches 
Give it another three-lap fold; cover jt 
with a cloth, and let it rest for an hoy, 
in a room at 70 am, sp Take to bench: 
cut into four equal pieces and make y, 
into various shaped rolls as shown in jj. 
lustration. Place in dry proof box for 
10 minutes; wash with egg wash, and 
proof for another 20 minutes. Bake jp 
oven at 450 degrees. Danish pastry ought 
to be iced with a sugar icing while it js 
hot, as soon as it comes out of the oven. 


TORTEN CAKES 
Formula and Method 

Scale into a machine kettle: 

1% Ibs granulated sugar 

% qt egg yolks 

% qt whole eggs 

2 tablespoonfuls hot water 

Place in hot water bath on fire, and 
beat warm until it reaches about 110 de- 
grees. Take off fire and beat on machine 
until very light. Add 20 ce vanilla ex. 
tract. Take off machine, and fold in by 
hand just enough to get it in, 1% lbs 
winter wheat flour with 8 oz corn starch 
in it which has been sieved three times, 
Add the oil only of 1 lb melted butter, 
Fold in by hand very carefully, other- 
wise you will knock down the mix. Scrape 
down the sides of the kettle, using card- 
board. Divide the mix equally into six 
paper bottom 10-inch torten rings. Bake 
in oven at 350 degrees. After baking, as 
soon as you take them out of the oven 
turn them upside down on cloths and 
let. cool. After the cakes are cold and 
ready to be iced, take a sharp knife and 


’ run around the edge of the ring to loosen 


sides. Remove the paper on the bottom; 
cut them horizontally two times, making 


Above Are Shown a Specially Attractive Line of Pecan Rolls, Danish Pastry and Hot Cross Buns for the Lenten Season 
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three layers out of each ring. Fill the 
tings in between the layers with a pure 
sugar fruit jam. Ice on top and sides 
with butter cream icing. Put crushed 
nuts or toasted coconut on the sides of 
the cake. Decorate the top with dif- 
ferent designs and colors, also with a 
fancy border. After torten cakes are 
iced, if you put them into the ice box 
and let them stand for five or six hours 
before displaying them the icing will 
hold up and keep its shape for a long 
time. 

NUT TORTEN CAKES 

Formulas and Method 


The yellow and white mix will have to 
be beaten up at the same time in sep- 
arate kettles. 

WHITE MIX 


Scale into a machine kettle: 

% Ib granulated sugar 

1 qt egg whites 

Beat up stiff. 

YELLOW MIX 

Beat up warm in hot water bath on 
fire to 110 degrees. Remove from fire, 
place on machine and beat until very 
light. 

Scale into a machine kettle: 

1 lb granulated sugar 

% qt egg yolks 

20 cc vanilla extract 

After the mix has been beaten light 
add 1 Ib finely grated walnuts; stir in 
with hand whip just enough to get in. 
Now add the yellow mix to the white 
mix, and stir in with hand whip just 
enough to get them together. Add 18 
oz sieved winter wheat flour; fold in by 
hand; add the oil only of 12 oz melted 
butter. Scrape down the sides of the 
kettle with cardboard. Be very careful 
not to overmix, otherwise you will knock 
down your mix. Pour into five paper 
bottomed 10-inch torten rings, dividing 


the mix equally. Bake in oven at 350 
degrees. As soon as you remove them 
from the oven after baking, turn them 
upside down on cloths and let cool. Han- 
dle the same as other torten cakes. 


CHOCOLATE TORTEN CAKES 
Formulas and Method 


The yellow mix and the white mix will 
have to be beaten up the same time in 
separate kettles. 

WHITE MIX 

Scale into a machine kettle: 

% Ib granulated sugar 

1 qt of egg whites 

Beat up stiff. 

YELLOW MIX 

Beat up warm in hot water bath on 
fire to 110 degrees. Remove from fire, 
place on machine, and beat until very 
light. 

Scale into a machine kettle: 

1 lb granulated sugar 

% at egg yolk 

20 cc vanilla extract 

After the mix has been beaten light, 
add 1 lb finely grated walnuts, 4 oz 
melted chocolate and the oil only of 4 oz 
melted butter. Stir into mix with a hand 
whip just enough to get it in. Add yel- 
low or chocolate mix to white mix, and 
stir in with hand whip just enough to get 
it together. Sieve 12 oz winter wheat 
flour into mix and fold in very light. 
Scrape down the sides of the kettle with 
cardboard. Pour into five paper bot- 
tomed 10-inch torten rings, dividing the 
mix equally. Bake in oven at 350 de- 
grees. As soon as you remove them from 
the oven after baking, turn them upside 
down on cloths and fet cool. After the 
cakes are cold and ready to be iced, take 
a sharp knife and run around the edge of 
the rings to loosen sides. Remove the 
paper on the bottom; cut them horizon- 


tally two times, making three layers out 
of each ring. Fill the rings in between 
the layers with a pure sugar fruit jam. 
Ice on top with a chocolate icing; ice the 
sides with butter cream icing; put 
crushed nuts on the sides of the cake. 
Decorate the top with different designs 
and fancy border with chocolate butter 
cream icing. 


GLAZE FOR PECAN AND CARAMEL 
ROLLS 
Formula and Method 
Scale into a bowl: 


% oz salt 

6% lbs brown sugar 

1 lb honey 

1 lb glucose 

1 lb shortening 

% lb butter 

Cream these ingredients together. Add 
% quart water, and stir into the mix. 

Note: For pecan and caramel rolls, 
grease the tins heavy and add enough of 
this mixture to cover the bottom of the 
tin. 

ST. PATRICK’S DAY SUGGESTION 

Ice the cake with a white cream icing. 
Take a small paper tube filled with green 
royal icing, and write St. Patrick’s Day 
around the top of the cake about one 
inch from the edge. Outline a large 
shamrock in the center on top of the 
cake. Fill the shamrock with a soft green 
royal icing. Take a toothpick and draw 
a line through the center from bottom 
to top. Make the veins in the shamrock 
the same way, drawing the toothpick 
from the center to the edges. Take a 
paper tube filled with white royal. icing 
and make a press, and pull border all 
the way around the top edge of the cake. 
Also around the bottom edge. Take a 
paper tube with a leaf tube in it filled 
with green royal icing and make leaves 
in between on the press and pull. border 


as shown in illustration. Also green dots 
on the high spots of the press and pull 
border around the bottom. Around the 
side of the cake make a green shamrock 
and a harp, alternating them. 
SUGGESTION FOR EASTER 

Ice the cake with a pink cream icing. 
Take a small paper tube filled with white 
royal icing; cut off the end of the tube 
so as to leave an opening about the size 
of a pinhead. Write Easter Greetings 
around the top of the cake about an 
inch from the edge. In.the center on top 
outline calla lilies. Fill them in with 
soft white royal icing. The open lily 
center edge will have to be built higher 
to give it the proper effect. Take a 
small paper tube filled with yellow royal 
icing and make the stamen and pistil. 
Take a small paper tube filled with green 
royal icing, outline the leaves, and fill 
the center with a soft green icing. Take 
a toothpick and run through the center 
from top to bottom, also from center to 
edges, making the veins. Take equal 
parts of red and green royal icing, mix- 
ing them together thoroughly. Fill a 
small paper tuble with the mix and make 
the stems for’ the pussy willow border 
around the top edge of the cake. The 
pussies are made by placing large white 
dots on each side of the stems, alternat- 
ing them. Around the side of the cake 
make daisies about an inch and a half 
apart. Take a small paper tube filled 
with white royal icing; cut off the end of 
the tube so as to leave an opening about 
the size of a pinhead. Outline the daisies. 
The petals of the flowers are made by 
holding the tube straight up and down, 
making a dot and drawing it to a point 
in the center. After the petals are made, 
dot the centers with yellow royal icing. 
Make the stem and leaves with green 
royal icing. The bottom edge is left plain. 





eyome ‘Research “Work 


my SURVEY of pie making methods reveals 
a! few, if any, bakers who accurately regu- 

mi late their crust formula according to the 

strength of their flour, says a pie research 

yi bulletin just issued by the Colborne Mfg. 


Co., Chicago. On the contrary, it adds, 
most bakers arbitrarily decide on a certain percentage 
of shortening and stick to it, regardless of the vary- 
ing strengths of the flours used. 

If your flour shows a protein content of about 10 
per cent, you'll get the best crust for that flour by 
using about 50 to 60 per cent shortening in your 
dough. This principle was developed for Colborne 
in the research laboratories of the W. E. Long Co. 
The contention is further qualified in the latest bul- 
letin. “In the first place,” it says, “let us mix up. a 
batch of pie crust using a high grade, weak, soft 
wheat flour. Laboratory analysis of this flour showed 
ash not over 0.38 per cent, protein 7 to 7.5 per cent; 
unbleached, or at most slightly bleached. 

“From the percentage of protein this flour contains, 
we calculate that we shall get our best crust by using 
about 85 to 45 per cent shortening. Of course, the 
quantity of water we use and the extent and method 
of mixing will have a great influence on the character 
of our baked pie crust, but for the moment we shall 
be forced to ignore this phase until a later bulletin, in 
which these important factors will be discussed at 
length. For our purposes we shall assume that the 
water content and mixing of the batches we are to 
discuss here remain constant. 

“When our crust is baked we find upon examination 
that we have a rather delicate, tender one. Its eating 
qualities are very good. We note, however, that it is 
very fragile and shows a tendency to absorb too much 
filling, and hence get soggy. Many bakers, it appears 
nevertheless, prefer a crust of this type for commercial 
pies because, perhaps, its low shortening requirement 
cuts down material cost. 

“Now for batch No. 2. This time we take a high 
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grade, weak, soft wheat flour, analyzing: ash not over 
0.39 per cent; protein, 8 to 8.5 per cent; unbleached 
or slightly bleached. This flour, we find, will require 
about 40 to 50 per cent shortening. 

“This crust, we note, bakes out not only tender, 
flaky, and good to eat, but also less fragile than our 
first one. Also the tendency to soak up the filling 
has been somewhat lessened, and after standing for a 
time it is less soggy. Commercially its chief disad- 
vantage is the slightly higher cost in shortening. 

“Now, let us take a high grade, fairly strong, soft 
wheat flour, ash not over 0.40 per cent, protein 9 to 
9.5 per cent. In this case our shortening will range 
from 45 to 60 per cent. 

“This time we get a firm, strong, yet flaky crust. 
We test it and find that it is firm enough to withstand 
more or less rough handling. The tendency to absorb 
the filling has been lessened now to a marked. degree, 
and the crust does not become soggy so readily. More- 
over, and this is very important, our crust made with 
the stronger flour has very fine eating qualities. Its 
chief disadvantage is the amount of shortening re- 
quired to make it tender and flaky. 

“The foregoing are composite examples drawn 
from laboratory findings which embraced hundreds of 
actual experiments. With any given flour, it was 
found that the crust becomes increasingly tough as 
the quantity of shortening falls below the quantity 
called for in our ‘five to one’ relationship. Again, if 
too much water is used, if mixing is carried on too far 
or too vigorously, the crust becomes tough. 

“The facts and principles set forth in this bulletin 
should be of material value to the majority of pie 
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bakers. Some bakeries use as low as 35 per cent 
shortening, while others use up to 75 per cent and 
even more. We know of one pie baker who for no 
particular reason used a maximum of 55 per cent 
shortening with a strong flour of 10.5 per cent protein 
content. At the same time other bakers, using much 
softer flours, see fit to use much higher percentages of 
shortening. 

“It is a current belief that the so-called high fat 
content of certain flours permits the use of less short- 
ening. This, however, is a fallacy, inasmuch as the 
difference in percentage of fat between flours is so 
small that it is entirely negligible. 

“Later on, when we go into the subject of shorten- 
ings in detail, we shall attempt to show that special 
crusts require varying quantities. This discussion will 
take up not only the differences between bottom and 
top crusts, but also the variations for different kinds 
of pies. 

“To sum up, it is apparent that there is wide room 
for improvement in crust making methods and _ pro- 
cedure, both from the standpoints of manufacturing 
economy and better pies. From the findings given 
here, the pie baker should be able to make uniformly 
the kind of crusts he wants. If he will specify and 
demand from the mill certain flours of certain definite 
properties, he can follow the suggestions given here 
and, with minor exceptions, know beforehand exactly 
what kind of crusts his oven will yield. 

“It may be asked at this point, ‘What grade of 
flour should be specified for certain results?’ In all 
our work we have found that grade (short patents, 
straights, clears) has little effect on physical crust 
characteristics (tenderness, flakiness). Strength, as 
we have attempted to show here, is the determining 
factor. Grade, however, does have an important effect 
on crust quality. For instance, the lower the grade 
of flour the darker the color of the baked crust. 

“This and other effects of grade will be discussed 
in our next bulletin.” 
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Illinois Bakers in Annual Convention 
at Danville 
By Wayne G. Martin, Jr. 


of the Associated Bakers of Illinois, 
Retail and Wholesale, differed from 
many of its predecessors. in- that it was 
turned into an executive meeting for 
bakers only, where a frank discussion 
was held of the condition of the baking 
industry within the state generally and 
of the association in particular. At the 
open session on Tuesday, a number of 
addresses were made, and in nearly every 
case they were followed by discussions. 
The convention, which was held at the 
Wolford Hotel, Danyille, Ill., Feb. 13-15, 
t under way on the afternoon of Feb. 
13, when registration was first started. 
A meeting of the executive committee of 
the association also was held at this 
time. The first real work of the conven- 
tion at large, however, commenced on 
Tuesday morning, when George E. Wul- 
ler, president, Belleville, called the meet- 
ing to order and requested Henry Hum- 
mel, Robinson, to lead in community sing- 


Te twenty-second annual convention 


ing. 

on delivering his annual address Mr. 
Wuller called .attention to the fact that 
1927 was legislative year in Illinois, and 
that the association had been quite active 
with its legislative program, particularly 
in regard to a proposed standard weight 
law. He said that the industry would 
be greatly benefited by legislation against 
premiums and the return of stales, and 
urged that immediate action be taken, 
so that when the next legislative year 
comes, in 1929, the association will be in 
a position to secure the passage of such 
laws. 

DISTRICT MEETINGS IMPORTANT 


As being among some of the most valu- 
able activities of the association Mr. 
Wuller mentioned the district meetings, 
which, although held less frequently in 
the past year than in some others, nev- 
ertheless served to keep alive the interest 
of many members. He also spoke of the 
signs which have been furnished mem- 
bers to display in their bakeries, and said 
he thought they could be made a most 
valuable part of the work of the organi- 
zation. He concluded his address by ex- 
pressing his thanks to the officers, direc- 
tors and members for the support which 
they have tendered him during the two 
terms which he has served as president. 

The report of George Chussler, Jr., 
Chicago, secretary, was delivered at the 
meeting of bakers only, and dealt inti- 
mately with the affairs of the associa- 
tion, both as to past occurrences and 
future policies. 

One of the features of the opening 
session was the greeting from visiting 
associations. Charles F. Pfeffer, Louis- 
ville, Ky., president of the Associated 
Bakers of America, Retail and Whole- 
sale, was first introduced. He said he 
was glad to be able to extend the greet- 
ings, not only of the national organiza- 
tion, but also those of Kentucky and 
Louisville bakers as well. He empha- 
sized the fact that there would always 
be a place in the industry for the inde- 
pendent baker, providing he did not for- 
get that his ability to serve his trade was 
one of his greatest assets, and should 
be stressed. He said that many bakers 
were enjoying prosperity today through 
the efforts of the relative few who sup- 
port and carry on the various trade as- 
sociations. 

He declared that some of the competi- 
tion now encountered in, the baking in- 
dustry is unfair, but that as far as the 
national association is concerned it has 
nothing to hide, and is not afraid to face 
any one for its past actions. In con- 
cluding, he said that the Associated Bak- 
ers of America will be very glad at any 
time to do what it can for other organi- 
zations and individual bakers alike. 


Cc. P, EHLERS IS SPEAKER 


C. P. Ehlers, Indianapolis, secretary of 
the Indiana Bakers’ Association, spoke 
of the close feeling that has always ex- 
isted between the bakers of the two 
states, and urged that as many Illinois 
bakers as possible attend the annual con- 
vention of the Indiana association, which 
will be held at La Fayette, March 19-21. 


' frigeration, discussing natur 


Herman Hirschfeld, president of the St. 
Louis Master Bakers’ Association and a 
member of the executive committee of 
the Missouri Master Bakers’ Association, 
and W. G. Martin, Jr., St. Louis, secre- 
tary of the Missouri association, extend- 
ed the greetings of their organizations 
and invited Illinois bakers to attend the 
annual convention of the Missouri or- 
ganization, which will be held in St. 
Louis, April 23-25. Others who spoke 
at this time were Joseph T. Fischer, Mil- 
waukee, president of the Wisconsin As- 
sociation of Master Bakers, and A. 
Schmidt, president of the Milwaukee 
Master Bakers’ Association. 

A change in the constitution of the 
association was unanimously adopted, 
providing for the past president to be a 
member of the executive committee until 
he be succeeded by another past presi- 
dent. 

GROWTH OF CHAIN STORES 


The tremendous growth of chain gro- 
cery stores in recent years was described 
by Albert Klopfer, editor of Bakers 
Weekly, New York. He said that, to 
meet this competition, bakers must co- 
operate more closely with independent 
grocers, and that through their ability to 
keep the grocer continuously provided 
with fresh bread they are in an excellent 
position to meet other competition. 

A. L, Israel, state analyst of the Illi- 
nois foods and dairies division, discussed 
in detail some of the laws of the state 
which affected the baking industry, first 
paying attention to those which had to 
do with cleanliness. He said that laws 
of this character should be enforced, but 
that enforcement would only be in pro- 
portion to demand made for it. 

He expressed the opinion that for some 
years the bakers of the state, through 
their association, had been able to stop 
the passage of regulatory legislation, 
such as a standard weight law, but that 
some such law was bound to be adopted 
sooner or later, and that bakers would 
best protect their interests by getting 
behind some legislation that would be 
fair to them. He went into detail re- 
garding weights and measures, and the 
requirements for wrappers. 


AGAINST FIXED PRICE 


Mr. Israel spoke very strongly against 
the established price of 5c or 10c for a 
loaf of bread. He said that it should 
be priced exactly in accordance with the 
prevailing prices for flour and the costs 
of other ingredients which are used in 
its making, and that bakers should ex- 
plain to their customers just why their 
prices are what they are, so that there 
would be less misunderstanding between 
buyers and sellers. 

H. C. Shirey, Sullivan, spoke on “A 
Grocer’s Version of the Triple Play,— 
The Baker—to the Grocer—to the Con- 
sumer.” He explained that the house- 
wife was the one to whom the greatest 
sales appeal must be made, and that the 
proper wrapping of bread was one of 
the essentials in gaining her approval. 

That wholesale bakers should educate 
their drivers to the value of courtesy as 
one of the first means for gaining the 
public good will was brought out in an 
address by Robert D. Bills, of the Model 
Bakery, Mattoon. He said that the head 
of a bakery should sell its own organiza- 
tion upon the desirability of its products 
first of all, and that a baker should al- 
ways have only one price and one quality 
if he is to retain the confidence of the 
buying public. 

Mr. Bills devoted a large part of his 
address to the return of stales. He said 
that each year his company set aside a 
fund to be used as prizes for salesmen 
having the smallest number of returns— 
a system which worked out well. 


REFRIGERATION IN BAKERIES 


One of the most interesting addresses 
of the convention was that made by F. 
P. Siebel, Jr., of the Siebel Institute of 
Technology, Chicago, dealing with re- 
frigeration in baking. 

Mr. Siebel outlined the purpose of re- 
and _ arti- 
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ficial ice as well as mechanical refrigera- 
tion. In considering the refrigeration 
requirements for bakers, Mr. Siebel said 
in part: 

“Authorities agree that in order to 
maintain quality and uniformity in the 
production of bakery goods the proper 
control of temperature and humidity is 
of vital importance. Therefore, the bak- 
er must have refrigeration in some form 
or other if the best results are to be at- 
tained. 

“While bakers realize the necessity of 
having proper refrigeration facilities, 
they do not know how to apply it to their 
particular business, and the extent of its 
utility. 

“Generally speaking, the large plant, 
producing 75,000 to 100,000 Ibs daily, 
would require approximately 30 to 50 
tons of refrigeration, the medium plant, 
producing 10,000 to 75,000 lbs, would re- 
quire about 10 to 30 tons, and the smaller 
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plant, producing up to 10,000 lbs per 
day, would require 3 to 10 tons. 

“Tons of refrigeration indicate the 
melting equivalent of an equal amount of 
ice. In other words, one ton of refrig- 
eration is exactly equivalent to the melt- 
ing effect of 2,000 lbs ice per 24-hour 

ay.” 


COMMERCIAL CAKE BAKING 


The discussion on commercial cake 
baking, which was led by A. U. Dough- 
erty, Muncie, was highly constructive in 
nature. Mr. Dougherty gave a number 
of formulas which he has found to be 
successful. 

Eugene Brengle, Chicago, the leader 
of a discussion on retail baking, said that 
cakes are good sellers with nearly all 
bakers, providing they are of a high qual- 
ity. He said that a special for each 
day of the week, with something differ- 

(Continued on page 742.) 


Registration at the Illinois Convention 


BAKERS 


Henry G. Alts, A & E Bakery Co., Pekin. 
Charles Barth, Barth & Sons, Rock Island. 
Arthur Beier, Beier Bakery, Dixon, 


William Berryman, Berryman’'s’ Bakery, 
Champaign. 

Tob Beuter, T. H. Beuter Baking Co., 
Quincy. 


Robert D. Bills, Model Bakery, Mattoon. 

A. Brebeck, Hussmann Dairy & Baking Co., 
East St. Louis. 

E. P. Brengle, Chicago. 

D. M. Brewbaker, Pie Shop, Elgin. 

H. J. Brouillett, Federal Baking & Pastry 
Co., Champaign. 

W. Cc. Brown, Duvon-Brown Baking Co., 
Galesburg. 

E. F. Buck, Federal Baking & Pastry Co., 
Peoria. 

James H. Clark, Clark’s Bake Shop, Ashton. 

George Chussler, Jr., Chicago. 

George Chussler, Sr., Chicago. 

Paul Devore, Ottawa Baking Co., Ottawa. 

J. E. Edelmann, Edelmann Bros., Belleville. 

oO. D. Ellis, Ellis Home Bakery, De Kalb. 

F. W. Emery, Duvon-Brown Baking Co., 
Galesburg. 

Cc. A. Feickert, 
Belleville. 

George and Walter Geissler, O K Baking 
Co., Joliet. 

Robert C. Gejrke, Illinois Bakery, Cham- 
paign. 

Otto Gisel, Chicago. 

Charles Goeb, Chicago. 

George and Joseph Goeken and Martin 
Gradl, Noll Baking & Ice Cream Co., 
Alton. 

R. H. Harder, Harder Baking Co., Gibson 
City. 


Feickert’s Bakery, Inc., 


J. L. Hart, Hart Bakery, Fairfield. 

A. Heisler, All Electric Bakery, Belleville. 

Herman Hirschfeld, Hamilton Bakery, St. 
Louis. 

D. M. Houpt, Houpt’s Bakery, Palestine. 

Henry Hummel, Hummel Bakery, Robinson. 

T. H. Hussmann, Hussmann Dairy & Bak- 
ing Co., Bast St. Louis. 

George W. Johnson, Interstate Baking Co., 
Danville. 

W. H. Keig, Keig-Stevens Bakery, Rockford. 

c. J. Keith, Keith Bakery, Charleston. 

T. N. Kinstle, Sanitary Bakery, Beardstown. 

E. E. Kirkendall, Purity Baking Co., Ottawa. 

H. A. Kirkpatrick, Danville Bakery, Dan- 
ville. ° 

R. F. Klene, Quincy. 

H. and F. H. Leingang, Leingang Bros., Ol- 
ney. 

Henry E. Linne, Linne Baking Co., Danville. 

A. J. Loveless, Peoria Baking Co., Peoria. 

Charles Ludwig, Schulze Baking Co., Peoria. 

Herman Manteufel, Interstate Baking Co., 
Danville. 

William Mantle, Mantle Bakery, Danville. 

John Markoski, South Side Bakery, Peoria. 

Gerald Martin, All Electric Bakery, Belle- 
ville. 

Fred Messmer, Mattoon Baking Co., Mat- 
toon. 

Charles Meyer, Five Point Bakers, Moline. 

J. W. Mueller, Mueller-Spitz Bakery, Dan- 
ville. 

John E. Neddermann, Neddermann Bros.’ 
Bakery, Pekin. 

B. E. Nehls, Chicago. 

E. T. Norton, Midland Baking Co., Peoria. 

Gus Paras, Athens Baking Co., Danville. 

Ralph A. Pate, Home Baking Kitchen, Elgin. 

George Rean, Orsingers Bakery, La Salle. 

Peter Redler, Chicago. 

M. Rogula, Kewanee Home Bakery, Ke- 
wanee. 

George Rouschkolb, Chicago. 

R. J. Schuster, R. J. Schuster Bakery, Syca- 
more. 

Louis Seifferth, Belleville. 

R. C. Sievers, Alton Baking & Catering Co., 
Alton. 

E. M. Spangler, Spangler Bakery, Milford. 

Walter C. Spitz, Mueller-Spitz Bakery, Dan- 
ville. 

J. C. Steger, Steger Bros., Cairo. 

J. E. Sterling, Sally Ann Bakery, Paris. 

Cc. E. Strand, Strand Bros., Monmouth. 

Max Weberling, Weberling Bros., Peru. 

Bertha Weiss, Weiss Bakery, Chicago. 

G. A. Welzenbach, Glen Oak Bakery, Peoria. 

Carl J., William T. and William P. Win- 
ther, Winther & Sons, Danville. 

George E. Wuller, Feickert’s Bakery, Inc., 
Belleville. 

W. A. Zickgraff, Bake Rite Bakery, Peoria. 


ALLIED TRADESMEN 


American Bakers Machinery Co., J. L. Carey. 
American Oven & Machine Co., F. N. Notz, 
Jr., and P. O. Diederichs. : 


Armour & Co., R. C. Yoger. 

Artofex Corporation, Charles A, Lauer. 

Bakers’ Helper, E. T. Clissold. 

Bakers Weekly, A. E. Klopfer, John Hart- 
ley, George Chussler, Jr. 

Baker Perkins Co., Inc., A. L. Alderman. 

P. Ballantine & Sons, E. O. Bowie. 

Battle Creek Bread Wrapping Machine Co., 
T. J. Yahn. 

Baur Flour Mills Co., Andrew Baur and 
Frank 8S. Wellinghoff. 

Bay State Milling Co., J. R. Prosser. 

Bear-Stewart Co., A. G. Tomlin and E. J. 
Ehret. 

Century Machine Co., F. Wagner. 

Central Waxed Paper Co., C. A. 
man. 

Champion Machinery Co., F. A. Schmidt and 
F. Motta. 

Collis Co., The, G. F. Mansfield. 

Colonial Salt Co., Bakers’ Service Depart- 
ment, M. H. Joffe. 

Commander Milling Co., C. A. Ogden, G. 
W. Kendrick and J. M. Sweeney. 

Corn Products Refining Co., A. E. Pritchard. 

Diamond Crystal Salt Co., W. H. Dolan. 

Duhrkop Oven Co,. C. 8. Calhoun. 

Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co., W. J. Lucas. 

The Fleischmann Co., W. H. Ulrey, C. R. 
Russ, E. F. Erickson, A. W. Anderson, 
L. M. Osborne, J. J. McCarthy, O. L. 
Cook, William Puttman and A. O. Park. 

Flour Mills of America, Inc., H. B. Cun- 
ningham. 

J. B. Ford Co., EB. J. Wiley. 

Don C. Graham. 

Hall Milling Co., W. A. Buck. 

Hirsch Bros. Co., L. M. and L. J. Hirsch. 

Hubbard Oven Co., F. C. Panuska. 

Hunter Milling Co., J. D. Frisbie and B. 
N. Lathrop. 

Indiana Consumers Gas & By-Products Co., 
J. K. Lamb. 

International Milling Co., J. E. Hawkinson, 

Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., J. W. West, Jr. 

John F. Jelke Co., O. L. Fuller. 

Kansas Flour Mills Co., A. G. Ireland and 
David White. 

Kansas Mill & Elevator Co., E. H. Lumley. 

K. B. R. Milling Co., A. Eckman. 

Edward Katzinger Co., Paul Chapman and 
T. A. Dillon. 

King Midas Mill Co., F. R. Warner. 

Kelly Flour Co., J. J. Kelly. 

Kelly Grates, Edward Kuttnauer. 

Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, M. B. Mc- 
Veigh, L. G. Hall, A. S. Hougan, M. B. 
Bailey, George W. Vasconcellos. 

Malt-Diastase Co., F. W. Fitzharris. 

Middleby-Marshall Oven Co., G. Larsen. 

Minneapolis Milling Co., C. H. Schminke 
and W. D. Gibson. 

Monarch Milling Co., F. O. Jones. 

The Northwestern Miller and American 
Baker, A. S. Purves and W. G. Martin, Jr. 

Thomas Page Milling Co., R. H. Johnson. 

Petersen Oven Co., C. G. Beach. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., C. A. Traeger, F. 
A. Gabriel, John Root, P. B. Baer and 
R. G. Penn. 

Procter & Gamble Co., T. A. Cherry. 

Read Machinery Co., R. Roy Becker. 

Red Star Milling Co., C. Mullenax. 

Red Star Yeast & Products Co., F.-J. Ber- 
genthal, A. Hackbarth and R. A. Belanger. 

Rock Island Brewing Co., W. L. Heysinger. 

Rodney Milling Co., R. Johnson. 

Rogers Bros. Seed Co., C. Feldhusen. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., C. W. Truesdell, 
Cc. W. Herman, E. E. Howe and J. J. 
Crawford. 

Saxony Mills, R. Rahm. 

Siebel Institute of Technology, F. P. Siebel, 
Jr. 

Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., V. E. Krantz 
and Grant C. De Groat. 

Stein Hall Mfg. Co., E. Christoffel. 

Sunland Sales Co-operative Association, 
Louis Wahl. 

Swift & Co., R. W. Smith and R. B. Morris. 

Thomson Machine Co., Harry A. Freeman. 

Union Machinery Co., B. A. Evans. 4 

Union Steel Products Co., George P. Griffin 
and H. M. Bachman. 

Valier & Spies Milling Corporation, F. E. 
Goodrich, I. J. Reck, F. B. Fritz, P. E. 
Dora and H. H. Porter. 

Washburn Crosby Co., S. E. McCarthy, E. 
W. Fierke, William Berger, H. I. Bailey, 
B. F. Walischlaeger-and F. J. Smith. 

Waxide Paper Co., E. B. Stanley. 

Wells Flour Mills, D. D. Lavengood. 

Western Flour Mills, J. B. Hartman, Leon 
Guldner, F. F. Graham, F. S. Weaver, N. 
Baker and 8S. A. Salter. 

Western Star Mill Co., E. H. Young. 

Zirnheld Flour Co., E. J. Zirnheld and J. 
A. Lerch. 


Bruegge- 
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Further Bakers’ Meetings Held in Line with 
Field Work Program 


can Bakers Association, in line with 

the new program of organization 
and field work, have continued their work 
of assisting in the holding of district 
meetings. 

One such meeting was held at the 
Rome Hotel, Omaha, Neb., on Jan. 26. 
H. D. LeMar, Omaha, vice president 
of the district, presided. More than 30 
bakers and allied tradesmen attended. 

Mr. Lemar welcomed those present, 
and conveyed to the meeting the regrets 
of L. A. McThompson, president, on his 
inability to attend. He then introduced 
Frank J. Nemetz and C. A. Bascombe, 
the two national association field men 
who were in attendance by request of the 
Nebraska hakers, not to solicit member- 
ship but to assist in this meeting. 

Mr. Nemetz explained that through 
such meetings bakers obtained co-opera- 
tion from and confidence in one another 
and met the competition of other foods 
and home baking. Surveys and statistics 
were referred to, to show just what pos- 
sibilities the baker possessed. It was 
possible for the baker of sweet goods 
and cake to double or treble his business, 
providing he was an aggressive individual 
and manufactured a consistently uniform 
product, it was declared. 

E. A. Beilman, Nebraska City, was 
asked to take the leadership of the sales 
section. The matter of chain stores was 
discussed. The point brought out was 
that bakers were craftsmen, and not mer- 
chandisers. However, now was the time 
to mend their ways and devote more time 
to merchandising. One baker stated that 
the sales of flour to the family trade were 
decreasing in his section; the housewife 
that formerly baked at home was pur- 
chasing this cheap chain store bread. 
Co-operation with the grocer and educat- 
ing him to the fact that it was profitable 
to handle bread helped increase the sale 
of bread, it was declared. Cleanliness 
was stressed. It was held that donations 
of bakery products never gained new 
business, and it was urged that bakers 
sell half and give half of the order re- 
quested, or else sell the products whole- 
sale. 

Return of stales proved to be excep- 
tionally debatable. One baker mentioned 
that a mass display of his bread in a 
grocery store sold more of it, but that 
made it necessary for him to accept stales 
which varied from 5 to 25 per cent of his 
business. Recommendation was made for 
bakers to agree not to accept stales, each 
man to post a bond of $100, any one vio- 
lating this agreement to forfeit that 
amount. 

C. F. Stamm, Papillion, Neb., was 
asked to act as leader of sweet goods 
discussion. Questions and answers were 
distributed. One baker showed an un- 
usual increase in his business by making 
a high quality sweet dough. The use of 
fresh and frozen eggs was discussed, and 
many interesting facts relative to the 
packing of frozen eggs were related. It 
was found necessary to change the va- 
riety of buns, as the public demanded 
variety. Jams and icings used on these 
products were discussed briefly. 

A vote of thanks was given to all 
who took part in the meeting. Special 
mention was given Mr. Beilman and Mr. 
Stamm for their splendid co-operation 
and leadership. 

Another Nebraska meeting was held 
at Lincoln, Jan. 25, with Clyde Master- 
man, Gooch Food Products Co., Lin- 
coln, presiding. About 25 bakers and 
allied tradesmen attended. 

It was decided to consider merchan- 
dising, and then discuss sweet dough and 
rolls. 

Mr. Nemetz gave a short talk, after 
which J. M. Seidel, Lincoln, was asked 
to take the leadership of the sales sec- 
tion. 

Questions were asked, and answered in 
turn. The question of how to meet chain 
store competition caused lively discus- 
sion. It was recommended that a better 
loaf be made. In case the chain store 
bread was as good as the baker’s, then 
it would be necessary to increase the 
field for bakery products by educating 
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the grocer and the clerk to the fact that 
bread was a profitable item to sell. 

Demonstrations were declared profit- 
able, though depending very largely upon 
the person employed. Window trims 
were discussed from the standpoint of 
mass and individual display, stress being 
laid on the necessity of having name and 
price tags on all goods displayed. One 
baker increased his business very ma- 
terially by following that method. The 
necessity of co-operating with the sales- 
girl on special orders and in maintain- 
ing a production scheduled was empha- 
sized. 

The meeting was then turned over to 
J. L, Carr, Lincoln, who led the discus- 
sion on sweet dough. Eggs came up for 
consideration, the majority favoring the 
use of fresh ones. Attention was called 
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to the variation in the size of eggs and 
the necessity of weighing instead of 
counting them. A blend of flours was 
recommended for buns, to give them 
softness and keeping qualities. An in- 
teresting discussion developed as to the 
type of flour to use in pie dough and 
prices that one can obtain for cherry and 
other fruit pies. Some bakers were 
forced to sell all their fruit pies at a 
set price, while others obtained different 
prices, depending upon the type. The 
question of making a quality bun and one 
of cheaper materials was discussed. It 
was the consensus of opinion not to make 
two grades, as it would cause confusion. 
The majority found that the public de- 
manded a quality bun. 
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CLEARS FOGGY WINDOWS 
You can prevent windows from fog- 
ging by placing a dish containing cal- 
cium chloride inside if the window is 
inclosed, or if it is an open window, 
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apply a thin layer of glycerin to the 
inside of the glass. The calcium chip. 
ride absorbs moisture from the air an, 
there will be very little in the inclosure 
to congeal against the outside glass, no 
matter what the difference in tempera- 
ture. The contents of the dishes mus 
be renewed every two or three days ang 
the moist calcium chloride thoroughly 
dried, after which it may be used again 
—Modern Grocer. 
‘2 2 2) 
BAKERY EMPLOYEES INSURED 


New York, N. Y.—Fifty-three ep. 
ployees of the Weber Baking Co., 102) 
Springfield Avenue, Irvington, N. J., re. 
cently joined with their executives in ac- 
quiring a group life insurance policy of 
the contributory type, the employees and 
the company sharing in the payment of 
the premiums, each employee being ip- 
sured in amounts ranging from $1,000 to 
$1,500, according to the position held, 
The total amount involved is $56,000. 





S 





Bakery Displays, Arranged Through the Efforts of Rochester Bakers and Miss Jean K. Rich, of the American Institute of Bak- 
ing, and Shown in the Windows of the Rochester Gas & Electric Corporation During the Recent 
Convention of the New York Bakers’ Association. 
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North Dakota Bakers Discuss Pertinent 
Subjects at Fargo Meeting 
By Robert T. Beatty 


tion usually provides an interesting 

program for its annual meeting, and 
this year was no exception. Into two 
short days at Fargo, on Feb. 7-8, were 
crowded a number of discussions on per- 
tinent subjects, with just enough enter- 
tainment thrown in between sessions to 
keep the interest undiminished until ad- 
journment. Unfortunately, the attend- 
ance was not what it should have been. 
Too many bakers remained at home and 
left the development work to be done by 
those willing to labor for the common 


T to North Dakota Bakers’ Associa- 


ood. 

. Under the able leadership of Ben Col- 
lins, president, and Harry Howland, sec- 
retary, the program was carried through 
without a hitch, with one or two extra 
features added for good measure. In the 
open forum on Feb. 7 the discussion cen- 
tered on the return of stales, and con- 
tinued until the close of the session, leav- 
ing no time for the scheduled closed 
session for members only. It developed 
that the question of returned bread was 
a live issue in some North Dakota towns, 
as well as in the more metropolitan cen- 
ters in other states. The discussion was 
carried over until the following day, and 
the resolutions committee was finally in- 
structed to bring in a recommendation, 
which it did, that action be taken by the 
association looking toward a state law 
prohibiting the practice. While it was 
believed’ that the bakers themselves 
could eliminate this menace by regulat- 
ing deliveries, limiting them to actual re- 
quirements, it was recognized that from 
time to time some would endeavor to steal 
a march on their competitors by loading 
up the trade, so legislation was thought 
necessary to curb this evil. 


OFFICERS FoR 1928 


Because of his zeal in looking after 
association affairs and his recognized 
ability as a leader, Harry Howland, Far- 
go, was chosen to head the association 
for the coming year. He will be assist- 
ed by A. Thomte, Lisbon, as vice presi- 
dent, and Clarence A, Williams, Fargo, 
as secretary. These gentlemen, and the 
following, will constitute the board of 
directors: S. Erickson, Moorhead, 
Walter Jung, Thief River Falls, John 
Stansfield, Oakes, and Sam Papermaster, 
Grand Forks. 

Two brief but very interesting talks 
were made on the opening day by W. P. 
Chesnut, secretary of the Fargo Chamber 
of Commerce, on what co-operation 
could do toward building up a commu- 
nity, with its application to association 
work, and the other, on sales psychology, 
by O. C. Heilman, president of the In- 
terstate Business College, Fargo. 

The characteristics of different wheats 
and why some are better suited for bread 
bakers was discussed fully by C. H. 
Briggs, of. the Howard Wheat and Flour 
Testing Laboratory, Minneapolis. His 
remarks in detail appear elsewhere in 
this issue, 

The association’s annual dinner was 
given the evening of Feb. 7 in the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. At this function 
Harry Oran, of Fargo, presided. The 
only speaker was Claude A. Bascombe, 
of the Bakery Sales Promotion Associa- 
tion, Chicago, who used a blackboard to 
illustrate his talk on sales promotion. 
Mr. Bascombe said that the baking in- 
dustry was facing the problem of meet- 
ing price competition; industry, however, 
made progress through overcoming ob- 
stacles. He figured there were four big 
problems confronting bakers, which he 
classified as trade relations, chain stores, 
antibread, and declining wheat consump- 
tion. Under the heading of trade rela- 
tions he criticized price cutting, the giv- 
ing of premiums, discounts, free bread 
and the return of stales. These condi- 
tions, he assured the baker, prevailed in 
some sections, and could be eliminated 
only through co-ordinated common sense. 

Touching on the chain store problem, 
Mr. Bascombe said there were three fac- 
tors to combat: price, quality, and mer- 
chandising methods. chain stores 
used bread as a leader to get people into 





their stores, so it behooved bakers to 
give their trade better bread, and to use 
more intelligence in their selling methods. 


BREAD IS HEALTHFUL 


Under the antibread caption, Mr. Bas- 
combe enumerated the food faker, the 
hobbyist and the so-called reducing 
mania. These obstacles, he said, could be 
overcome by telling the truth about 
bread and using, in their advertisements, 
statements by acknowledged dietitians 
and doctors, and by pre. vim the fact 
that bread was a healthful food. Other- 
wise, if the bakers continued to remain 
silent, the wild claims of the hobbyists 
would result in continued decrease in 
consumption. Mr. Bascombe ascribed the 
decreasing wheat consumption to the 
lesser hours of work, greater variety of 
foods, and the fact that the laboring 
classes have more money to spend, 

In closing, Mr. Bascombe said that if 
the bakers would take the time to ac- 
quaint their dealers with the wide mar- 
gin of profit they made on their bread 
sales, and the quick turnover, grocers 
would pay more attention to bread. 

At the dinner an enjoyable musical 
was given. A magician, or sleight-of- 
hand artist, kept the crowd mystified for 
a while. This feature was added with 
the compliments of the Rapinwax Paper 
Co., St. Paul. Following this the crowd 
adjourned to the hotel, where three prize 
fights were staged. 

Radio broadcasting as an advertising 
medium was discussed by K. M. Hance, 
of Fargo, and the manufacture and use 
of shortening by a representative of a 
Chicago packing company. The influ- 
ence of mercantile agencies on present 
day business was also considered by J. 
K. Feste, manager of Bradstreet’s. He 
showed the important part the mercan- 
tile agency plays in trade activities. The 
bulk of the business today is done on a 
credit basis, without which the merchant 
is handicapped. Mr, Feste stressed the 
importance of bakers furnishing finan- 
cial statements to the mercantile agencies. 

V. A. Smoots, St. Paul, district man- 
ager of The Fleischmann Co., talked on 





A. Thomte, Lisbon 
president of the North Dakota 
Bakers’ Association 


» newly elected vice 


quality bread, reminding the bakers that 
if their sales were not increasing as they 
should, it:-was safe to assume that one 
of two things were wrong: either their 
quality had fallen off, or their sales plans 
were ineffective. However, he added, 
“No matter how industriously your sales 
force works, or how your advertis- 
ing may be, unless the quality of your 
product is the finest you can make it, 
it is all wasted effort; quality is the 
keynote of increased sales.” 


CHAIN STORE COMPETITION 


Bakers coming from towns in which 
chain stores are operated, testified that, 
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although these stores sold bread at a 
lower price than the local bakers asked, 
they did not seem to be making much 
progress. Chain store bread was ship 

in and sold at three loaves for 25c, but 
apparently was not taking any business 
away from the local bakers. 

J. E. Baldwin, of the Washburn Cros- 
by Co., Minneapolis, gave a brief talk on 
the Gold Medal Flour radio contest re- 
cently conducted by his company and 
participated in by consumers the coun- 
try over. 

Fargo was chosen as a meeting place 
for the 1929 convention. 





Newly 


Harry E. Howland, of Fargo, 
Elected President of the North Da- 
kota Bakers’ Association 
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BRAUN BROS., PITTSBURGH, 
WIN TROPHY FOR DECEMBER 

Braun Bros., Pittsburgh, brought the 
Paul H. Williams efficiency trophy across 
the continent to the East by showing the 
greatest improvement in plant efficiency 
during December, according to the ac- 
counting department of the W. E. Long 
Co., Chicago. 

The trophy, awarded monthly by the 
Long Co., spent October and November 
on the Pacific Coast. The Cramer Bak- 
ing Co., San Diego, Cal., won it for Oc- 
tober, and the Pioneer Baking Co., Sac- 
ramento, Cal., for November. 

Gerard Williams, of the Williams Bak- 
ery, Scranton, Pa., donated the cup in 
commemoration of his cousin, the late 
Paul H. Williams. It supplants a for- 
mer trophy awarded by the Long com- 
pany to the bakery member of its com- 
parative cost report showing the greatest 
actual plant efficiency. The cup is award- 
ed on relative improvement in efficiency, 
allowing bakeries to compete with their 
own former records. 
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BAKERS’ INSURANCE COMPANY 

New York, N. Y.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the stockholders of the Bakers’ 
Mutual Insurance Co. it was reported 
that during 1927 518 workmen’s compen- 
sation claims were considered by the 
company. The number of policy holders 
now totals 1,753, of which 1,455 are in 
New York and 298 in New Jersey. Com- 
pensation premiums written during the 
year for New York totaled $254,666; 
New Jersey, $19,168. 

Albin E. Plarre, president, in his an- 
nual report recommended a number of 
suggestions as to how the company may 
be of still greater service to its policy 
holders. According to the financial re- 

, the company has assets of over 
$561,000, of which $487,169 are safely in- 
vested in government and other securi- 
ties, mortgages and stocks. 

Mr. Plarre was re-elected president, 
and with him the following new direc- 
tors: Alfred Frosch, Alex Buehler, Ed- 
ward Trunk, Albert Reuss, Louis Lust 
and Henry Brunjes. Directors who hold 
over: Mr. Plarre, Adam Metz, E. A. G. 
Intemann, Carl Essling, Karl Fischer, 
Otto Beck, George Fiedler, Henry Hol- 
termann, Charles Geisert, Florian Men- 
ninger, Andrew Voll and Otto Kraft. 
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CAKE CONFERENCE TO 
CONSIDER MATERIALS 


Prominent Members of Trade Will Lead 
Discussions at Meeting at Sherman 
Hotel, in Chicago, March 6-8 


The major portion of the cake confer- 
ence, scheduled for Chicago, March 6-8, 
at the Sherman Hotel, will be devoted to 
discussion of cake materials, Frank J. 
Nemetz, secretary of the cake and retail 
section of the American Bakers Associa- 
tion, has announced. Discussion will in- 
clude the following: shortening, butter, 
sugar—effect of granulation on cream- 
ing; flavors, flour, eggs and milk. For- 
mulas for and demonstrations of icings 
as used by the retail baker will be fea- 
tured. 

Leaders have been chosen for each in- 
gredient; they will give brief addresses 
on their allotted subject, these being fol- 
lowed by general discussion. 

Merchandising for the retail baker will 
include a style show and a retail sales 
meeting. The decoration of a retail 
show window will be a daily novelty. 
Self-instruction in retail selling will be 
tried out for the first time. 

A. U. Dougherty, chairman of the sec- 
tion, will call the meeting to order, fol- 
lowing registration, on the morning of 
March 6. Henry Stude, president of the 
American Bakers Association, will then 
deliver an address. In the afternoon Dr. 
M. B. Graff, of the Procter & Gamble 
Co., Cincinnati, will lead the discussion 
on shortening. P. E. Minton, of the 
Southern Cotton Oil Co., will lead the 
sugar discussion. Questions will then be 
answered, and self-instruction in retail 
selling occur. 

A review of variety breads will be 
opened by William Walmsley, of the 
American Institute of Baking, Chicago, 
after which W. E. Broeg, of The Fleisch- 
mann Co.’s traveling school, will give a 
demonstration of icings used by retail 
bakers. Charles A. Glaubau, of Bakers 
Weekly, New York, will lead the discus- 
sion of temperature and creaming. The 
use of the batch card in cost accountin 
will then be taken up. Flavors an 
colors will later be considered. 

A closed meeting for bakers will be 
held in the afternoon, and a special pro- 
gram presented. 

Mrs. M. M. Brooke, of the Purity Bak- 
eries Corporation, Chicago, will lead a 
discussion of cake flours on the morning 
of the final day. Eggs will then be con- 
sidered. Dr. H. E. Van Norman, of the 
American Dry Milk Institute, will lead 
a discussion of milk. 

The style show will be held in the aft- 
ernoon. Window decorations will be con- 
sidered, and specials discussed. Further 
merchandising problems will be taken up. 

“This conference is open to any indi- 
vidual or group of people interested in 
the production and sale of cakes, regard- 
less of membership or affiliation,” Mr. 
Nemetz said. “No registration fee will 
be charged.” 
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$1,000 CONTEST SPONSORED 
BY BAKERY IN BALTIMORE 


The Rice Bakery, 310 North Gay 
Street, Baltimore, early this month an- 
nounced a $1,000 prize contest, closing 
March 7, for 200-word letters giving 
practical reasons why Rice’s bread was 
preferred. The contest was heralded 
with full-page advertisements in Balti- 
more newspapers. 

Prizes will be distributed as follows: 
first, $300; second, $150; third, $100; 2 
prizes of $50, 6 of $25, 10 of $10, and 
20 of $5. . 

All Baltimore women over 18 years of 
age are eligible to compete—except em- 
ployees of the bakery and their relatives. 
Prominent Baltimoreans are to act as 
judges. 

‘2 2 2) 
BAKERS’ AUXILIARY ELECTS 

Minneapouis, Minn.— Mrs. William 
B. Thomson has been elected president 
of the Ladies’ Auxiliary of Twin City 
Bakers, members of which organization 
are from Minneapolis and St. Paul. 
Others elected were Mrs. William Glaser, 
vice president; Mrs. Jack Feist, record- 
ing secretary; Mrs. William Kiwus, finan- 
cial secretary; Mrs. H. Parks, treasurer. 
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O. C. MIESSLER, well known in the 
baking industry, has joined the Battle 
Creek (Mich.) Bread Wrapping Machine 
Co., as sales representative in the Mid- 
west. He was for many years secretary 
of the Schulze Baking Co., Chicago, and 
also with other important baking and 
allied companies. For the present Mr. 
Miessler will make his headquarters in 
Chicago, but there is a possibility he may 
move to Minneapolis next summer. 


W. CLARK DEAN, vice president and 
assistant general manager of the Union 
Steel Products Co., Albion, Mich., is on 
a several weeks’ business trip to the Pa- 
cific Coast, calling on the bakery and 
jobbing trades. 


THE HUBBARD OVEN CO., Chi- 
cago, reports among recent installations 
the following: Golden Rule Department 
Store, St. Paul, a one deck No. 1142 Hub- 
bard oven; McDonald & Jones, Welling- 
ton, Texas, a one deck No. 12% oven; 
R. Hildebrand’s Bakery, Columbus, 
Texas, No. 9 Hubbard oven; Whittaker 
Bakery, Colorado, Texas, a No. 12% one 
deck oven. 


H. A. SWEENEY, formerly connected 
with the W. E. Long Co., Chicago, has 
resigned to become advertising and sales 
promotion director for the G. H. Robin- 
son Co., 1455 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, which deals in oil ainted ad- 
vertising and window and counter dis- 
plays. 

THE J. H. DAY CO., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, through. its Chicago office, re- 
cently sold a molder and icing machine 
to the Heissler & Junge Co., Chicago. It 
also has installed two copper fruit kettles 
in the plant of the Patterson Pure Food 
Pie Co., Chicago, a Thorobread molder in 
Gehrke’s Bakery, Champaign, Ill., and 
high-speed mixers in the Wehrle Bak- 
eries, Carmi, Ill., and the Bentrott Bak- 
ery, 6643 Ashland Avenue, Chicago. 


H. O. BENNETT, of the Hubbard 
Oven Co., Chicago, has returned from a 
two months’ pleasure trip to Lakeland, 
Fla. 


F. E. CLARKE, of the Chicago staff 
of The Fleischmann Co., who recently re- 
signed as vice president, is taking a 
well-earned rest in Florida. R. J. Mehan, 
divisional manager, is also spending a 
vacation in that state, and Otto Kunze, 
of the sales office, will return shortly 
from a trip to Panama and Florida. 


O. R. READ, vice president and secre- 
tary in charge of sales and advertising 
for the Read Machinery Co., Inc., York, 
Pa., spent a few days the middle of Feb- 
ruary at the Chicago sales office of his 
company. He received congratulations 
from his many friends in this city, while 
here, over the arrival at his home of a 
son, born on Jan. 28. 


E. F. CARLSON, assistant sales man- 
ager for the Red Star Yeast & Products 
Co., Milwaukee, is confined to his home 
by illness. He underwent a major opera- 
tion last summer, and apparently fully 
recovered, but during recent weeks he 
has been obliged to remain at home. His 
many friends in the trade wish him a 
speedy and complete recovery. 


OTTO COOK, of the Chicago office of 
The Fleischmann Co., and R. W. Varney, 
of the New York office, are spending a 
few weeks at the company’s St. Paul 
branch. H. J. Slocum, St. Paul, has 
been transfered to The Fleischmann 
Co.’s St. Louis office, as sales promotion 
representative. 


WILLIAM F. GRIMM, formerly field 
representative of the Quality Bakers of 
America, New York, has been visiting his 
eld baker friends throughout the South 
the past month. Cards received from 
him from Mobile, Ala., and New Orleans, 
report fishing and hunting as good. 


FRANK MAAS, of the Maas-Keefe 
Co., St. Paul, recently sold a Petersen 
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oven, a Triumph high-speed mixer, a 
two-floor flour outfit, an automatic hop- 
per with tanks, a Union molder, a Hays- 
sen wrapping machine, racks, dough 
troughs, and proofer to the Rice Lake 
(Wis.) Baking Co. He also sold a 
Union molder and rounder to C. D. Kirk 
& Co., Rhinelander, Wis., a short time 
ago, and installed a Union rounder in the 
Sanitary Bakery, Wausau, Wis. 


EMORY J. COX, head of the Cox 
Machinery Co., Atlanta, distributor of 
several well-known lines of bakery ma- 
chinery, returned to Atlanta recently 
after an extended trip through Carolina, 
where he found business good. 


THE DOUGHNUT MACHINE COR- 
PORATION, New York, has opened a 
new southeastern branch in Atlanta in 
the Peachtree Arcade Building, with F. 
Ellis Morris in charge as district man- 
ager. 


E. G. DOERING, of the Schulze Ad- 
vertising Service, Chicago, returned to 
his desk Feb. 6, after successfully under- 
going an operation for appendicitis. 


THE BAKER-PERKINS CO., INC.’S, 
Chicago office reports installing a tray 
type traveling oven for the Warisse Bak- 
ing Co., Louisville, Ky. Also one in the 
new plant of the Donaldson Baking Co., 
Louisville, which expects to open for 
business about March 1. Included in the 
equipment in this plant are a Day flour 
outfit, American divider, Day mixer, and 
a Petri rounder. 


THE GEORGE RUSHTON BAK- 
ING CO., Kansas City, recently pur- 
chased from the Colborne Mfg. Co., Chi- 
cago, two large automatic pie machines, 
each having a capacity of 1,800 pies per 
hour. 


THE BAKER PERKINS CO., INC., 
Saginaw, Mich., recently installed an oven 
in the plant of the Zinsmaster Bread Co., 
St. Paul. 


M. H. JOFFE, of the bakers’ service 
department of the Colonial Salt Co., 
Akron, Ohio, is distributing to the trade 
a treatise on bread—123 pages in book 
form. Mr. Joffe is located in the Man- 
hattan Building, Chicago. 


T. L. JORDAN, sales manager for P. 
Ballantine & Sons, Newark, N. J., spent 
two days in Chicago recently, calling on 
trade connections. 


W. E. FAY, of the Champion Ma- 
chinery Co., Joliet, Ill., has been visiting 
the trade in Pacific Coast and other 
western territory the past three weeks. 


J. FAULDS, president of the Middle- 
by-Marshall Oven Co., Chicago, is at 
Miami, Fla., enjoying a few weeks’ vaca- 
tion. 


H. W. WALKER, of the Dry Milk Co., 
New’ York, with his wife, is touring in 
the South. 


W. H. CLARK, general sales manager 
for the Red Star Yeast & Products Co., 
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Milwaukee, returned recently from a trip 
to his company’s eastern branches. 
While in the East Mr. Clark joined the 
Bakers’ Club, Inc., New York, and also 
attended the annual banquet of the Phila- 
delphia Bakers’ Club, which he said was 
a most enjoyable affair. 


WILLIAM P. DUFF, of the New 
York office of the Baker Perkins Co., 
Inc., is being congratulated on the birth 
of a son. 

ww 


BAKERY TRUCKS SHOWN AT 
PHILADELPHIA EXHIBITION 


PHILapeLPHia, Pa.—At the exhibition 
which has been conducted here by the 
Dodge Bros. Motor Co., a number of 
trucks manufactured by Graham Bros., 
Detroit, have been on display. Some of 
these were made expressly for prominent 
bakers of Philadelphia, and represent the 
very latest in their line. They combine 
comfort, economy and adaptability with 
power and speed. The Freihofer Baking 
Co. is reported to have bought 160 trucks, 
Tasty Baking Co. 30, Ward Baking Co. 
13, and J. S. Ivins’ Son, Inc., 2. 
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W. A. FREEMAN RESIGNS 

Cuicaco, Inn.—W. A. Freeman, man- 
ager of the Schulze Advertising Service, 
Chicago, has resigned his office with this 
company, effective Feb. 15. He stated 
that he would like to thank all of his 
friends in the trade for making his work 
so pleasant during these years, and ex- 
press to them a wish that they support 
the Schulze Advertising Service even 
more after he is no longer its manager. 
Mr. Freeman has been connected with 
this service for about 12 years, during 
which time he planned numerous adver- 
tising campaigns for bakers all over the 
country. He has gained a host of friends 
in the industry, who will wish him much 
success in the future. Prior to his con- 
nection with the Schulze Advertising 
Service, Mr. Freeman was in the adver- 
tising business in Chicago on his own ac- 
count. He has been succeeded by A. W. 
Pease, formerly with the Quality Bakers 
of America. 

2. 2 2) . 

W. E. LONG CO. INCREASES STAFF 

The W. E. Long Co., Chicago, has ap- 
pointed four new men to its staff. 

A. Smith formerly sales manager for 
the West Side plant of the Livingston 
Baking Co., Chicago, has joined the Long 
staff as a field representative, directing 
advertising campaigns. William M. Mill- 
er, at one time in the flour business at 
St. Louis, and more recently in Illinois, 
joins this company’s field staff, represent- 
ing the accounting and production de- 
partments. 

Earl Clements, formerly associated 
with Erwin & Wasey, advertising agents, 
and Walker Everett, copy writer for 
Hart, Schaffner & Marx, have joined the 
advertising staff of the W. E. Long Co. 
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NEW YORK BREAD WEIGHT 

New York, N. Y.—A new bread bill 
has been introduced into the state legis- 
lature and referred to the agriculture 
committee. It would require that bread 
be not manufactured for sale otherwise 
than by weight, and only in units of 1 
Ib, 1% Ibs, or multiples of 1 Ib. 
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HE accompanying picture was made from a model of the Red Star Yeast & 
Products Co.'s plant at Cudahy, Wis., and gives an excellent idea of the 


extent of one of this company’s factories. 


The model was prepared for exhibi- . 


tion at bakers’ conventions, and has been attracting much attention. 
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FLEISCHMANN RECORD 
SALES AND EARNINGS 


1927 Profit Was $19,423,595—Total Sales for 
the Past Year Amounted to 
$64,668,137 


The Fleischmann Co, established a new 
record for sales and earnings in 1927, 
and indications are that 1928 will exceed 
those results, the Wall Street Journa| 
says. Sales totaled $64,668,137, an ip. 
crease of $1,716,438, or almost 3 per cent 
over the previous record of $62,951,699 
for 1926. 

The institution of further economies 
in the company’s operations during 1927 
is reflected in the lower ratio of Selling 
costs, including administrative and yen- 
eral expenses, to net sales, compared with 
1926, the percentage for 1927 being 67, 
against 67.7 for the preceding year, the 
Journal points out. New agencies and 
delivery routes have been added to ex- 
tend delivery service by its own vehicles 
to additional population. 

Earnings for 1927 were at the record 
total of $19,423,595, after all charges, in- 
cluding depreciation and taxes, or equal 
after preferred dividends to $4.30 a share 
on 4,500,000 shares of no par common 
stock outstanding, against $18,464,578, 
after charges, for 1926, or $4.08 a share 
on common. Common stockholders shared 
liberally in net earnings, as evidenced by 
the fact that $15,750,000, or 81 per cent 
of the total, was disbursed. This was at 
the regular annual rate of $3 per share, 
plus an extra of 50c paid on Dec. 1, last, 
and contrasted with total distribution of 
$11,250,000, or 60 per cent of net, in 
1926. 

The balance sheet position of the com- 
pany on Dee. 31, 1927, showed a marked 
improvement over a year previous, work- 
ing capital totaling $30,775,430 on the 
later date, an increase of more than 11 
per cent over Dec, 31, 1926, when the 
total was $27,568,366, the Journal reports. 
Current assets amounted to $35,370,960, 
against current liabilities of $4,595,530, 
or in the ratio of 7.7 to 1, at the end of 
1927, compared with $32,229,921 and $- 
661,555, respectively, a year earlier, or 
in the ratio of 6.9 to 1. 

Cash amounted to $7,400,485 on Dec. 
81, 1927, and exceeded current liabilities 
by $2,804,955, while holdings of govern- 
ment securities—liberty bonds and cer- 
tificates of indebtedness—at $10,283,824, 
and state and municipal bonds of $7,351,- 
047, or aggregate liquids of $25,035,356, 
were $20,439,826, or 440 per cent, great- 
er than current liabilities. 

A Fleischmann plant is under con- 
struction in Cuba. The one at Pekin, 
Ill., is in process of reconstruction. 


* * 


To Build in Los Angeles 

Los AnGetes, Cat.—The Fleischmann 
Co. will start construction of a yeast 
plant at Forty-eighth and Main streets, 
Los Angeles, about April 1. The Los 
Angeles branch of the company is now 
situated at 947 Maple Avenue. The new 
building will be 60x150, and will cost 
$100,000. 
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PURITY BAKERIES MAKE 
RECAPITALIZATION PLANS 


Spencer Trask & Co., H. M. Byllesby 
& Co., and the Bankers’ Trust Co., New 
York, have arranged with the Purity 
Bakeries Corporation to purchase $8,000,- 
000 20-year 5 per cent sinking fund gold 
debentures. The issuance of these de- 
bentures is part of the bakery’s plan for 
the recapitalization of the corporation. 
Proceeds from the sale of the new de- 
bentures will provide funds to retire the 
entire present issue of 7 per cent cumu- 
lative preferred stock of the corporation 
and all of the funded indebtedness of 
the subsidiary companies. 

The recapitalization plan provides that 
the present no par common stock be ex- 
changed for new no par common stock 
on the basis of two shares of new for 
one of the present stock. 

In lieu of cash, the stockholders will 
have the option of receiving two thirds 
of a share of new $6 cumulative, con- 
vertible no par preferred stock, or one 
share of new common stock. 
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The Baking Industry in Ohio 


(Continued from page 711.) 

of a baker who acquired a small wholesale bread busi- 
ness, located in a town of about 7,500 population in a 
strictly agricultural community, where villages are 
numerous. The business was in a run-down condition, 
chain stores were scattered throughout the territory, 
and outside bread was brought in both by truck and 
rail service. It appeared to be as hazardous an under- 
taking as one could imagine, but in seven years the 
business has been built up to one of the most successful 
of its kind in the state, both in point of volume and 
profit. Unfailing quality and an extensive system of 
truck deliveries are the chief causes to which the suc- 
cess of this plant is attributed by its management. 


Retail Trade More Optimistic 


S a whole, a much more optimistic story is heard 

from the retail trade of the state. While it, too, 
has felt the force of the competition previously men- 
tioned, nevertheless this has been to a materially less 
extent than in the wholesale trade. Many bakers who 
formerly operated a wholesale business in connection 
with their retail trade have abandoned the former 
altogether, and find that they are able to make more 
money under this arrangement than when trying to do 
poth. The retail baker has definite control, not only 
of his manufacturing operations, but also of his sales 
outlets to the consumer. He is able to vary his pro- 
duction to meet the personal wants and requirements 
of his trade, and even to eliminate entirely those prod- 
ucts which he finds he cannot sell at a profit. 

One retail baker, who has been eminently successful 
in a town of possibly 25,000 inhabitants, is convinced 
that bakers who operate lines similar to his have them- 
selves largely to blame when they find they are suffer- 
ing at the hands of the chain stores and the large 
wholesale plants. He pointed out that competition 
with them is strictly on a price basis, and declared 
that the retail baker has no chance to win in such a 
fight. He said that there are any number of products 
for the baker to push which are not now handled to 
any great extent by these other units. The success of 
his business, which has been built upon this theory, 
speaks well for it. 


for the sweet goods business of their communities, but 
have met with little success. 

Although various methods are employed by inde- 
pendent bakers, both wholesalers and retailers, in meet- 
ing the competition with which they are confronted, it 
is highly interesting to note that, in almost every case, 
quality is stressed above all else. This is not theory, 
but the result of practical experience. A number of 
wholesale bakers are convinced that making better 
bread than the chains do is the only possible method 
of competing with them. One baker, who said his busi- 
ness is showing an increase over last year, largely, he 
believes, through his efforts to make a superior loaf, 
admitted that he occasionally loses customers to the 
chain stores, but added that it usually is only a short 
time until they are drawn back to his bread. 

The experiences and opinions of a retail baker lo- 
cated in a town of 40,000 population, where he is 
confronted by chain store competition and also the 
shipped-in products of large wholesale plants located 
elsewhere, well expresses the attitude of many similar 
companies in all sections of the state. 

“The best method I know for meeting competition,” 
he told the writer, “is to give quality goods, and see 
that they always are fresh. The chain store systems 
and big bakeries which ship their products into this 
market frequently experience considerable delays be- 
fore their goods are placed in the hands of the con- 
sumers. I find the fact that my goods are absolutely 
fresh every day is a big selling point in my favor. 
A baker should continue making quality goods, re- 
gardless of price competition. His volume may be 
less, but he will make a higher net profit on what he 
does sell. 

“Another thing. I don’t believe in trying to get 
all the business in your community. After a certain 
point you will only increase your overhead, and lessen 
your profit. For instance, I learned that I could get 
some hotel and restaurant business that had been 
going elsewhere. It looked good to me at first, but 
when I investigated it more thoroughly I found that 
the increased overhead which would have been neces- 


discrepancy of three or four cents between that asked 
by the chains and other sources of bread supplies leads 
the public to think that the chain store bread must 
be of poor quality. Incidentally, nothing that has been 
recited in this article should be construed as meaning 
that the chain stores and large bakeries are putting 
out a poor loaf of bread. They are not. Much of it 
is of excellent quality, despite its low price. 

Probably the outstanding development in the state’s 
baking industry in recent years has been the really 
remarkable growth of the house-to-house delivery sys- 
tem. This has not been confined to any one class of 
bakers, for both wholesale and retail firms have adapt- 
ed it to fit their purposes. Nor is it limited to the 
larger centers, for many bakers operating in this man- 
ner are to be found in the smaller towns in all sections 
of the state. In fact, it is in the agricultural communi- 
ties that it seems to have made its greatest progress. 
The success of this method is not spoken of by bakers 
alone, for several local millers in different parts of 
the state told the writer that the house-to-house sys- 
tem of delivering bakery products, which in many 
localities reaches even the remote farm homes, has 
done more to increase the consumption of such goods 
than any other factor in the industry. Both wholesale 
and retail bakers will tell you that this is the most 
difficult competition to meet. 

As the farmer’s wife usually finds it most difficult 
to get to the retail bakeshop or the grocery store for 
her supply of bakery goods, the house-to-house bakers 
seem to be making a special drive to obtain this class 
of business. Ohio has a wonderful network of good 
roads, is comparatively thickly populated in the agri- 
cultural districts, and, consequently, lends itself ad- 
mirably to this sort of effort. 

As an example of how one wholesale bakery, located 
in a medium-sized town, is employing this system of 
house-to-house delivery quite successfully, might be 
cited the case of a firm which early every morning 
sends out half a dozen large trucks, loaded with bread 
and other products which were baked during the night. 
These trucks go to various “stations” on their routes, 

where they are met by a number of men who own 
their own trucks, and do the actual delivering to 
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Just as wholesalers are feeling the effects of 
competition to a greater degree than is the retail 
trade, so is the bread industry suffering to a 
greater extent than is the pastry trade. The un- 
fortunate part of it is that in every case where 
bakers spoke of the force of competition it was 
invariably because of price rather than quality. 
Unhappily, it is upon the former that the appeal 
for business is stressed in many cases. The chain 
stores, with their 1%4-lb loaves retailing for 8c, 
are exerting an adverse influence upon both the 
wholesale and retail baking industry of the state, 
although many bakers will tell you that the large 
wholesaler is running a close second as a cause 
of price competition. While numerous bakers 
agree that the chains are, for the most part, mak- 
ing a good loaf, yet it is the price plea that has 
won for them such a large share of the state’s 
bread business, in the opinion of bakers and flour 
distributors alike. 

This situation has resulted in many retail bak- 
ers discontinuing bread baking altogether, or at 
least confining it. to a very limited part of their 
business. As typical of this group may be taken a 
baker in Zanesville. “I am baking only a little 
bread,” he recently told the writer, “and would 
just as soon not make any, but I must have it for 
some of my customers. I am selling it for 12c 
a loaf, against the chain store price of 9c, and 
although I am not selling very much, nevertheless 
I am making money on what I do sell.” 

The sentiment among a growing number of 
retail bakers is to disregard the bread business as 
much as possible, allowing the chain store systems 
and the wholesalers to fight this out among them- 
selves, and confine their efforts more closely to 
pastry and sweet goods. Some bakers held their 
bread prices up as long as possible, but with a 
variance of three or four cents a loaf many found 
it impossible to maintain anything like their nor- 
mal volume of business. It was then that the 
retailer discovered he was in a happier position 
than the wholesaler whose output was confined 
almost exclusively to bread, for he could fall back upon 
his other products and largely disregard the volume 
of his bread business, or eliminate it altogether. 

In this dilemma they have turned to sweet goods. 
There are probably more retail bakeries in the state 
manufacturing pastries of all kinds, sweet rolls, buns 
and other like products than ever before. The volume 
of this business is evidently more than holding its own. 
Since competition has made it difficult for these retail- 
ers to sell bread at a profit, they have adjusted their 
businesses accordingly, and some have been so success- 
ful in this that they say they no longer fear the out- 
come of the competitive struggle being waged. In 
some localities the chain stores have made an appeal 
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felt it the least. 


HE baking industry of Ohio has gone through 
a difficult period, but those who have survived 
have learned much from it, and are successfully 
guiding their businesses accordingly. “It is appar- 
ent,” Mr. Martin concludes in summing up his 
survey of conditions, “that price competition, led 
by the chain stores and some of the larger bak- 
eries, is having a very harmful effect upon the 
industry as a whole. 
“The independent wholesale baker in the bread 
trade has been the one to bear the brunt of this 
fight, while the retail bakers, through turning their 
efforts toward pastries and other sweet goods, have tion. 
Among those independent bread 


the homes. These men buy the bakery products 
outright, and no returns are accepted. It is up 
to them to sell all their goods, and at a price . 
which will show them a profit. That they do this 
successfully was proven to the writer when the 
baker showed him the records of a number of 
these truck owners, almost all of whom are mak- 
ing a very good income from this arrangement. 


Delivery Direct to the Home 


S the bakery is, however, essentially a whole- 

sale plant, it takes care to see that where it 
has established retail outlets no house-to-house 
routes are operated in competition with them. 
This business has been built up within a compara- 
‘tively few years, and it has been successful in 
the face of chain stores and other keen competi- 


But it is not only among the bakers of this 


bakers who are meeting existing conditions most 
successfully, quality is the chief weapon they are 
employing in striking back at their competitors, 
with the development of the house-to-house deliv- 
ery system running a close second. The state’s 
standard weight law, although objected to by some, 
has in the main been advantageous to the industry 
at large. 

“If the future can be judged by the events of 
the past and those that are transpiring now, bakers 
who appeal to the public on a quality basis, leaving 
it to others to fight the price wars, will prosper. 
They may not sell as much volume as their price 
competitors, but if they keep their overhead ex- 
penses somewhere in line with their output they 
will make a greater net profit on their sales.” 





sary to handle this business would have more than 


group that delivery direct to the homes is proving 
successful. For instance, in a village in the north- 
ern part of the state a baker and his wife are 
running a small shop. For some time they found 
it exceedingly difficult to continue, although they 
kept their expenses as low as possible. and be- 
tween them did practically all of the work. Final- 
ly they decided that. since trade was not coming 
to them, they would go to it. The husband is 
doing the work in the shop, and each day his wife 
drives approximately 100 miles, delivering the 
products of their oven direct to the farm homes 
of their community. As soon as spring comes she 
expects to increase this mileage. They have only 
been operating this way a few months, but say 
that already they notice a marked improvement 
in their business. 

From all indications, the system of delivering 
bakery products direct to the homes will be an 
increasingly important factor in the Ohio baking 
industry for some time. It has proven itself 
adaptable to both wholesale and retail plants, and 
seems to be one of the strongest methods of com- 
bating the chain stores.” On the surface it would 


offset what gain I might have made through it.” 

In addition to talking quality continuously, many 
of the independent wholesale bakers of the state are 
using as a selling argument to the grocer the thought 
that he will. be able, through its quality, to get three or 
four cents a loaf more for their bread than he can for 
that of some of their larger competitors. They admit 
that he may sell less volume, but at the same time 
they argue that he will make a greater net profit on 
what he does sell. 

Then again, in innumerable cases the low prices 
which prevail among the chain stores are defeating 
their own purposes. The fact .that there is a price 


appear to be an expensive undertaking, but those com- 
panies which have been using it declare that it is 
yielding a profit. 

For some time Ohio has been operating under a 
standard bread weight law. Loaves must weich one 
pound, one and a half pounds or multiples thereof. 
The variance allowed is slight. the law specifying that 
25 loaves must weigh 25 Ibs. The question of standard 
weight laws has probably been discussed more than 
anv other problem by state bakers’ associations. It 
is interesting, therefore. to observe how it has worked 
out under actual practice. 

In discussing this matter with both the larre and 
small bakers of the state, one encounters a wide dif- 
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HE executive committee of the Texas State Bakers’ Association met at Laredo, 
Jan. 28, to discuss plans for the annual convention to be held there, May 6-9. 
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Bruno Wolf, of the Wolf & Reuthinger Bakery, that city, was appointed chair- 


man of the local arrangements committee. 


will assist him. 


Convention headquarters will be at the new Hamilton Hotel. 


The Laredo Chamber of Commerce 
Mr. Wolf’s 


committee has already outlined a tentative program. Registration will occupy the 
morning of the opening day, with delegates attending a bull fight at Nuevo Laredo, 


Mexico, in the afternoon. 


The first business session will be held on May 7. That 





TEXAS BAKERS ARRANGE FOR ANNUAL CONVENTION AT LAREDO 


afternoon, bakers will drive over the countryside to see the irrigated farms, and 
in the evening they will attend a banquet at Nuevo Laredo, Mexico. 
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A’ second 


business session will be held the morning of May 8, with a luncheon barbecue in 


Mexico at noon, followed by a rodeo and roping contest. 


The third business ses- 


sion will be held the morning of May 9. Special entertainment features are being 
provided for the women accompanying the delegates. 

At the recent executive committee meeting in Laredo, Mr. Wolf was host to 
about 20 bakers at a venison dinner held at the Bohemian Club in Nuevo Laredo, 
the group being shown in the above engraving. 





ference of opinion. The wholesalers ap- 
parently agree that it has been an ad- 
vantage to them. Some small bakers be- 
lieve that it has worked a hardship on 
them, and one outlined their position as 
follows: 

“The price competition of the big bak- 
ers is hard to meet at best. The stand- 
ard weight law, which prevents our vary- 
ing weights as a means of meeting this 
competition, has undoubtedly worked a 
hardship on us.” 

On the other hand, many bakers believe 
that the advantages of the law have been 
greater than its disadvantages, for with- 
out it, they say, they would have had to 
meet weight as well as price competition, 
and undoubtedly the state would have 
been flooded with five-cent bread. “We 
believe the advantages of the standard 
weight law are far greater than its dis- 
advantages,” explained one baker. “It 
is true that flour has to go up a great 
deal before we can advance our bread 
prices, but if it were not for the law the 
apparent desire of many bakers to sell 
cheaply would have resulted in five-cent 


bread and probably in 12-ounce loaves.” 

The methods of flour buying among 
the bakers of Ohio are little different 
from those employed in other territories. 
In some localities, where the big consoli- 
dations have made marked inroads in 
the bread business, the volume of flour 
being bought there has decreased. Spring 
and hard winter wheat flours predomi- 
nate almost exclusively in the baking 
trade. The price competition among 
bakers has caused many of them to re- 
sort to the same methods in buying flour, 
but the very keenness of trade rivalry is 
causing more and more of them to de- 
pend upon quality, rather than price, for 
their major sales appeal. They realize 
that to get a quality flour they must pay 
a proportionate price. While the fierce 
competition that prevails in the state has 
undoubtedly been disastrous to many 
bakers, and also harmful to mills which 
have endeavored to sell a high quality 
flour at a profitable figure, yet it appears 
that this condition may act as a boomer- 
ang, with quality being stressed more 
than ever in the future. 


CICS IG IC WICWICONM 


Try Some Gingerbread 
This Winter 


O take the gilt off the gingerbread 

is an oft repeated act these days, 

but it seems that few bakers are tak- 
ing any steps to get gold out of ginger- 
bread. The following formulas for gin- 
gerbread goods, as furnished by a gold 
medalist in the British Baker, make ap- 
petizing articles that can help still fur- 
ther to increase the variety the baker 
has to offer his customers. 


Block Gingerbread 


1% Ibs rye flour 3 oz mixed spice 

7% Ibs white flour 5% lbs corn sirup 

2% Ibs butter % Ib liquid glucose 

2% lbs moist sugar 18 eggs 

% lb chopped preserved ginger 

1% oz ground ginger 

% Ib chopped orange peel 

3 og carbonate of soda . 

Rub the ground ginger and spice into 
the flour after the carbonate of soda has 
been sifted into it; make a bay, place 
around the chopped ginger and peel; put 
beaten eggs, sugar, glucose and sirup in 
the bay after the two latter ingredients 
have been slightly warmed, and after 
stirring make into a firm dough. Place 
in a bowl or pan, cover, and let lie for at 
least 24 hours. 

Wooden frames are very good for 


oe block gingerbread in, but these 


not be overlarge, and when taking 
the dough for use pin out to about 1 in 


thick and at suitable sizes for the frames, 
dock with a fork, and bake in a cool 
oven of about 820 degrees Fahrenheit. 
When done, and still hot, wash over with 
stock sirup or a mixture of half eggs 
and milk. 

Ginger Cakes 

Ginger cakes as made from the follow- 
ing recipe should sell very well: 

8 lbs soft flour 2 oz ground ginger 

1 Ib 6 oz butter 12 eggs 

% Ib castor sugar 1 pint milk 

1 lb preserved ginger (finely chopped) 

1 oz carbonate of soda 

2% pints corn sirup 

Cream the butter and sugar in the mix- 
ing bowl; add the ground ginger; get 
this well beaten in, and bring nice and 
light. The yolks, which will have been 
beaten up together, will now be added 
all at once; stir in thoroughly, then pour 
in the sirup and milk, and after adding 
the flour and preserved ginger mix all in 
lightly, then add the whites from the 12 
eggs, which will have been separated and 
beaten previously. 

The carbonate of soda should not be 
sifted into the flour, but be broken down 
with the milk, and the yolks and whites 
ought to be again whisked just prior to 
being added in the mixture. 

These cakes are best baked in small 
sizes and in broad and shallow hoops or 
pans. As a ‘ang: say 1 lb is being 
weighed out, the hoops should be about 
6 inches in diameter and not more than 
3 deep; they will be prepared by being 





cleaned and papered. Bake in a heat of 
from 340 to 350 degrees Fahrenheit, and 
wash over with milk as soon as they come 
from the oven. 





MASTER BAKERS CELEBRATE 

New Yorx, N. Y.—The annual ban- 
quet and ball of the United Master Bak- 
ers of New York was held recently at the 
Hotel Astor, Manhattan. Bakers from 
all parts of the city took part. The sing- 
ing society, assisted by the ladies’ chorus, 
rendered a few selections. 

E. F. Habersberger, chairman of the 
arrangements committee, introduced 
Adam Metz, president, who extended to 
all a hearty welcome and in turn intro- 
duced Maximilian Strasser as toastmas- 
ter. The banquet was unique in the fact 
that speeches consumed only half an 
hour, thereby giving more time for danc- 
ing. 

The committee of arrangements con- 
sisted of E. F. Habersberger, chairman; 
Adam Metz, ex-officio; Otto Gilcher, 
Louis Lust, Paul Weidig, P. Theobald, A. 


Gill, C. Fischer, Alwin Schrot, J. H. 
Lettal, A. Reuss, H. Strassburg, H. 
Graf and A, W. Franck. 

Ow 


DISTRICT MEETINGS HELD 
BY NEW ENGLAND BAKERS 


Bakers of Hartford, Conn., making up 
District No. 6 of the New England Bak- 
ers’ Association, held their annual meéet- 
ing recently. 

On Feb. 1, members of Division No. 5 
of the New England Association held a 
ladies’ night celebration at a farm near 
Bri¢geport, Conn. A beefsteak dinner 
was followed by dancing. About 40 at- 
tended. 

ww? 
BAKERS’ LEGISLATIVE GROUP 

New York, N. Y.—At a recent meet- 
ing of the executive board of the New 
York State Association of Manufactur- 
ing Retail Bakers, Maximilian Strasser, 
president, appointed the following mem- 
bers to serve on the legislative commit- 
tee: Charles G, Speidel, Buffalo; Carl 
Kehlhof, Buffalo; John Rausch, Syra- 
cuse; Henry Kipp, Staten Island; A. 
Buehler, Bronx; William Horcheler, 
Rochester; Gustav Jordan, Kings and 
Queens; A. J. Gundermann, New York; 
Paul Seibold, Brooklyn; Adam Metz, 
New York; S. J. Eller, Bronx; Louis 
Lust, New York. Mr. Strasser will 
serve as financial secretary of the com- 
mittee. The president announced the 
death of two members of the executive 
board since the last meeting—Philip 
Modry and Henry Koenig. 





A Bakery Success in 
Pittsburgh 


HE Stoecklein Baking Co., Inc, 

Pittsburgh, Pa. has had a rapid 

growth, having within 22 years 
sprung from a small retail store to the 
present bakery on Spencer Street, East 
End. The building is of brick, steel and 
stone. 

The first floor is utilized for the baking 
and shipping departments. There are 
four ovens in operation for bread baking, 
three peel and a newly installed Standard 
traveling oven. Adjoining is the cake 
department, in which is installed a rotary 
oven, and three vertical and one hori- 
zontal cake mixers. The bread mixing 
room is on the second floor, a flour mix- 
ing and blending outfit being installed, 
as well as two high-speed bread dough 
mixers. There are two modern wrap- 
ping machines, and the firm uses automo- 
biles exclusively in delivering its prod- 
uct. The washrooms and restrooms for 
the bakers are located on the third floor. 
For a number of years the firm had op- 
erated a sales branch in the Northside 
Market, in addition to a retail store at 
4784 Liberty Avenue. 

Christian Stoecklein is president of the 
corporation, George Stoecklein vice presi- 
dent, and John Stoecklein secretary- 
treasurer. The production manager is 
John Thomas. The Stoecklein brothers 
are practical bakers, and personally su- 
pervise the bakery. They are members 
of the American Bakers Association and 
the Pennsylvania and western Pennsyl- 
vania bakers’ associations. They first 
started in business in 1905, and in 1911 
moved to the present site. 


‘2 2 2) 


CRACKER BAKERS’ MEETING IS 
SCHEDULED FOR MAY 22.25 


Cuicaco, I1t.—The Biscuit and Crack- 
er Manufacturers’ Association will hold 
its next annual meeting on May 22-25. 
The convention will be held at the Sher- 
man Hotel, Chicago, and again this year 
there will be an exhibit of equipment and 
supplies, in charge of M. J. Hogan, west- 
ern manager for the Biscuit and Cracker 
Manufacturers’ Co., and plans indicate 


‘ that the displays will be more numerous 


and on a larger scale than last year. 


Leonard Wagner, bakery and lunch- 
room, 598 Ninth Avenue, New York, is 
reported to have filed a voluntary peti- 
tion in bankruptcy, with liabilities listed 
at $3,800 and assets at $780. 
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‘By Charles FH. Briggs 


Howard Wheat and Flour Testing Laboratory 
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‘Wheat and Cflour Analysis for “Bakers 


From an Address Delivered on Feb. 7 Before the North Dakota Bakers’ Association in Fargo 


| HAVE estimated that there 
are between 40 and 50 vari- 
able conditions with pane 
degrees or amounts of eac 

which must be fixed and 
controlled if the resultant 
loaf is to represent cor- 
rectly the quality of the 
flour. Some of these con- 
ditions are: suitable and 
accurate weights of all 
constituents; temperatures 
during fermentation, proof, 
and baking; number of rev- 
olutions of blades of mixer; length of time of fermen- 
tation periods; size and shape of bake pan used; kind 
and purity of sugar, salt, water, shortening, yeast, 
etc. I do not need to tell you that a variation in 
any one of these may produce a corresponding varia- 
tion in one or more of the qualities of the finished 
loaf of bread. 

It is, therefore, essential that the conditions should 
be maintained and accurately controlled in order that 
flours to be tested should not be judged to be faulty, 
when the fault actually is in the baking conditions. 
As a result of a great deal of experimental work and 
long experience, the laboratory baking test which we 
use, though similar to the commercial method in certain 
respects, differs rather widely in some other respects. 
Because of the importance of the determination of the 
degree of baking strength, the laboratory baking test 
loaf is produced of maximum expansion. The idea of 
this is that flours may have opportunity to exhibit 
their maximum baking strength. We test the flour in 
somewhat the same manner as a boiler is tested, i.e., 
up to a point higher than it is expected to perform. 














Allowance for Maximum Expansion 


COMMERCIAL loaf of bread weighing about a 

pound will, on the average, have a volume of about 
130 cubic inches. The laboratory test loaf on a flour 
of the very strongest may have a volume of nearly 
double the size, and the average very strong flour will 
be 210 to 225 cubic inches in volume. A baking test 
made under conditions which do not allow maximum 
expansion has very little value, as the results are 
merely suggestive of the possibilities of producing a 
light loaf and do not indicate with very much accuracy 
the degree of baking strength inherent in the flour. 

Loaf volume, therefore, is a measure of the degree 
of baking strength, and an accurate gauge of the 
ability of the flour under less strenuous conditions to 
produce a satisfactory light loaf of bread and other- 
wise show its quality and reserve power. It has been 
found that some flours do remarkably well under cer- 
tain special conditions of baking, but if one or more 
of those conditions happens to be varied a little, the 
flour gives unsatisfactory results. Other flours, when 
submitted to conditions which may be the same as 
those surrounding the first flour referred to, 
will be satisfactory and have the ability to 
stand up under all sorts of conditions that the 
first flour could not endure. 

You see, therefore, that it makes a differ- 
ence what kind of a baking test the flour has 
to pass. It is our aim, therefore, to make the 
conditions strenuous enough so that weak flours 
will show low results—will, in fact, make poor 
bread. The time to pass judgment on the 
ability of soldiers to march is not at the end 
of the first mile, but at the end of the twenti- 
eth, By this method we learn the stability 
and real baking strength of flours, and are 
able to state with assurance the general baking 
conditions which will be necessary to obtain 
the best results in the commercial bakery. The 
method tells whether the flour is best suited for 
the manufacture of bread, whether it will permit long 
or short fermentation, whether it is desirable to use 
it in high-speed or slower mixers, or whether it is 
better adapted for other purposes, such as biscuits, 
cake, pie crust, etc. 

The baking test also gives information regarding 
the amount of water or other liquids which may be 
used, the character of the crust and crumb, the oven 


B spring, the bread yield of which the flour is capable, 


the odor and flavor, the color and the color quality, 
ete. Proceeding on this theory, our determination of 
the color of the flour is not actually made. on the 
flour itself, but on the color of the ed loaf. 


The theory of this procedure is that flours, or at 
least many of them, are made to make bread from, 
therefore, that flour which gives the best colored bread 


ly glutinous flours. 


has the best color even though, as sometimes happens, 
the appearance of the flour in the dust may not be as 
satisfactory, when compared with another flour, as 
when the bread forms the basis of the decision. It is 
not often that the color of the flour contradicts the 
color of the baked loaf, but occasionally this does 
actually happen. 


The Properly Conducted Baking Test 


I HAVE only lightly touched upon a few of the con- 

ditions which must be chosen and brought under 
accurate control if the baking test is to be a test of 
flours rather than show an uncertain mass of resulting 
words and figures which may be misleading and so 
worse than useless, because, for example, at one time 
a dough was not given enough mixing or was baked 
at too high a temperature. I have discussed the 
baking test first, both because it came first in Mr. 
Howard’s procedure and because it was and still re- 
mains the one most important of all tests made upon 
flour. If all other tests which have been devised up 
to the present were to be made upon a flour sample, 
they would not together equal in value a properly 
conducted baking test. I do not assert that the baking 
test is by any means perfect or complete. We have 
submitted every condition to rigid and careful experi- 
ment, and the present method is the result of many 
thousands of such experiments. 

The same statement may be made with regard to 
other tests applied to flour as well as wheat, rye, and 
other products. The number of tests and methods 
proposed for the testing of flour and wheat is enor- 
mous. It is necessary for a test to be of value, that 
it should be (1) reasonably accurate, that it should 
be (2) capable of being performed without requiring 
too long a time, and that when performed and applied 
the test should (8) tell something worth while. Very 
few proposed methods of test meet all three of these 
conditions; in fact, every test in use has some limita- 
tions. If the problem were as a as determining 
the value of the amounts of gold, silver, and copper in 
a sample of ore, the flour chemist would consider 
himself fortunate. Each test, however, has its limita- 
tions in some or all of the directions mentioned. 

Those tests which we have found of the greatest 
value in giving to our patrons the clearest possible 
picture of the quality of a flour will now be taken 
up. I have mentioned the supreme importance of the 
baking test. The moisture test needs very little ex- 
planation. It is not a direct measure of the water 
absorptive power of a flour, though there is an ap- 
proximate relationship. As a given flour dries out, 
it naturally tends to increase its absorption unless at 
the same time there goes on some destructive action 
producing a tendency, when dough is made, to slacken 
or sour. Flours differing by 1 or 2 per cent in moisture 
content may not differ in absorption. The reason for 
this is that absorption depends upon other qualities of 
the flour besides its moisture. 


“In the long run it pays bakers to buy the 
high grades of flour for bread making— 
that is, medium short patents—and if neces- 
. sary to pay a small premium for moderate- 
You can specify rea- 
sonable limits to moisture, ash, and gluten, 
and feel sure that you will make better 
goods if you use flours that grade high.” 


Another test which is of some importance, but the 
value of which has been greatly overestimated, is the 
ash test. The amount of ash in a flour is dependent 
upon a number of things. To some extent it measures 
the grade of the flour, i.e, whether made from por- 
tions of the wheat of better or of poorer quality. I 
shall discuss this point a little later in describing flour 
grades. The ash is also influenced by the amount of 
gluten which the flour contains, the type of wheat from 
which it is made, and the possible addition of mineral 
materials, such as certain bleaching agents and flour 
improvers. When properly interpeaied, the ash test, 
taken along with the color, indicates the grade of flour, 
but interpretation is absolutely essential. 

The acidity test is a test of the condition of sound- 
ness, and is one of the most important tests of flour 


quality. Flours made from sound wheat by approved 
milling methods have low acidity when fresh milled. 
As they become aged, a slow increase in acidity re- 
sults; or, under conditions of storage which are not 
satisfactory, the increase in acidity is relatively very 
much more rapid. Certain methods of flour bleaching 
which employ chlorin cause a distinct increase in acid- 
ity, and experience has shown that such flours do not 
have as long life under ordinary storage conditions, 
hence in either case the acidity becomes a fairly accu- 
rate method of determining the storage life and present 
condition of soundness of flours. Like the ash test, it, 
requires interpretation, for lower grades of flour have 
more acidity when fresh milled than the higher grades. 
But here also it is a fact of experience that lower 
grades of flour do not keep as well in storage as 
higher grades. By storage conditions I wish to imply 
storage where the flour in the beginning has a moisture 
content of below 14 per cent and the humidity is not 
over about 75 per cent, and the temperature is not 
too high, say over 80 or 85 degrees. Under these 
conditions the higher grades of flour, if sound in the 
beginning, will continue in good baking condition from 
six months to a year or more. 


Importance of the Gluten Test 


A LONG with the acidity test the determination of 

the amount of soluble carbohydrates or sugars and 
dextrins gives useful information pertaining both to 
the character of the wheat used and the amounts of 
sugars, time of fermentation, etc. High soluble carbo- 
hydrates in flour indicate the use of sprouted wheat, 
and furnish a guide as to the amounts of sugar that 
may be required, and flours having excessive soluble 
carbohydrates show usually a tendency toward slacking 
off, which in turn influences the amount of water re- 
quired, as well as a shortened fermentation time. I 
do not need to dwell at length upon the importance 
of the gluten test in flour. 

The gluten test of flour has high value as an indi- 
cator of the baking strength, the amount of fermenta- 
tion that flours should have, the kind of wheat from 
which the flour has been manufactured, the water ab- 
sorption, whether suitable for high-speed mixers, etc. 
Gluten and protein in bread flours are of nearly equal 
amount, so that it is proper to speak of a high gluten 
flour as a high protein flour, or vice versa. But the 
statement of analysis should not use these terms in- 
discriminately. There are a number of other flour 
tests that might be mentioned as being of value, but 
it has been found that these I have named present the 
more important qualities of flour and that, except for 
special purposes, these tests not only show the impor- 
tant qualities of flours intended for bread making, but 
they also indicate the suitability of flours for other 
purposes, and are valuable even in the selection and 
grading of semolinas intended for the manufacture of 
macaroni, etc. 

Before discussing wheat analysis, I hope I will not 
be taking up your time uselessly by describing 
the general types of wheat raised in the United 
States and the character of the flours made 
from them. Besides durum wheat, which is 
mainly used in the manufacture of semolina for 
making macaroni, hard spring wheat grown in 
Minnesota, the Dakotas and Montana consti- 
tutes one type usually the strongest and most 
desirable for bread making. Closely following 
hard spring wheat in average quality comes 
hard winter wheat grown in Kansas and the 
surrounding states. Many samples of Kansas 
wheat flours have equal value with hard spring 
wheat flours. Soft winter wheats grown in 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Missouri 
are of a distinct type, and though bread is 
occasionally made from them in home baking, 
they are usually better adapted for the manu- 

facture of biscuits, cakes, pie crust, crackers, etc. 
Another group of wheats are those grown in the inter- 
mountain states of Utah, Idaho, and Wyoming, and 
the three Pacific Coast states. They are of widely 
differing quality because grown on so many different 
kinds of soil under varying systems of cultivation from 
dry farmed to irrigated, and under climatic conditions 
from arid to humid, and from wheat varieties that - 
range from the hardest red or white common bread 
wheats to the softest club and poulard varieties. Some 
of these western common and club wheats carry the 
lowest amounts of gluten of any wheats grown in the 
country, and unless blended with stronger wheats can 
rag nee Por for such purposes as pie crust, thicken- 
ng, or ; 

I want to emphasize the fact that in classifying 
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the wheats of the country into these five 
groups—durum, hard spring, hard win- 
ter, soft winter, eastern grown, and west- 
ern—and another group raised only for 
feed, making six in all, I am not settin 

them apart into distinct, sharply define 

classes, for even though the varieties are 
not mixed and the flours from them un- 
blended, the characteristics of the flours 
made present almost every possible com- 
bination of qualities. The range of qual- 
ity even in spring wheat flours from this 
state is very wide. There are flours 
made here in North Dakota occasionally 
that have so low baking strength that 
they should be used only for dusting or 
blending with extra strong flours. The 
best and the poorest of each class over- 
lap so far the next classes that it is often 
impossible to tell, after making all the 
tests that we can, from which kind of 
wheat a flour has been made. Because 
of this range of quality, shown by dif- 
ferent flours from wheats grown not so 
far apart, wheat testing and blending 
has grown to a well-defined system in 
many mills. 

We feel a degree of pride in having 
had some part in the developing of 
methods and systematic procedure for 
this purpose, though we believe that the 
present trend toward emphasis on pro- 
tein has gone altogether too far. The 
value of a wheat depends, or at least 
ought to depend, on several things be- 
sides the amount of nitrogen contained in 
its bran, germ, and floury part com- 
bined. The protein test is just that, and 
no more. It does not tell whether the 
wheat has a large part of the nitrogen 
(which we calculate into protein by mul- 
tiplying by 5.7) located in the oversized 
germ or the extra thick bran, nor what 
is the character of those nitrogenous 
compounds which make up the gluten in 
the flour, nor the degree of soundness of 
the grain, nor the amounts of high or 
low grade flours that it will yield, nor 
the degree of difficulty that will be ex- 
perienced in reducing the wheat to flour. 
It does not tell anything of importance 
to the baker who will be using the flour 
when it has been manufactured. 

The gluten test, made on a portion of 
the flour milled out by using a miniature 
roller mill, is a much more valuable test 
than the protein test, but unfortunately 
it requires more time and has not quite 
the degree of accuracy in the hands of 
many that is desirable. It has the great 
advantage of giving some indication, by 
its quality and elasticity, of the baking 
strength. The amount of gluten in flour 
may not be the same as protein in flour, 
though it is in bread flours usually near- 
ly the same. Protein in wheat and pro- 
tein or gluten in flour usually differ 
rather widely, for the reasons which I 
have outlined, but it is perhaps true in 
three fourths of the cases that protein 
in wheat is nearly 1 per cent higher than 
in the flour made from it. The most 
valuable test of all is the milling test, 
but as it requires four or five pounds of 
wheat and a_ well-developed milling 
technic, and takes the best part of an 
hour to carry out, it cannot become a 
part of the testing routine for more than 
a small fraction of the wheats which are 
bought and sold. 

Moisture and soundness tests of wheats 
bought or offered for sale are often re- 
quired, and are of considerable impor- 
tance in some seasons when rain and high 
humidity prevail during and following 
harvest. A knowledge of the moisture in 
wheat is of as much importance to the 
miller in preparing to condition and mill, 
as a knowledge of its grade or its gluten. 

In most mills provision is made to ap- 
ply bleaching gases or powders as the 
finishing touch of milling. These include 
nitrogen roxid, nitrogen trichlorid, 
nitrosyl chlorid, chlorin and benzoyl per- 
oxid. They are applied in very minute 
quantities. They probably have no ap- 
preciable effect upon health in the baked 
form in which they are eaten. The ef- 
fects of bleaching on flour are to convert 
the creamy white or faintly yellow color 
to a tint in which there is less or no yel- 
low and, with some bleaching agents, to 
produce changes in the baking properties. 
Bleaching does not affect the grays and 
browns in flours due to the presence of 
pre eae ota of the fibrous and branny 
coats of the grain or of other impurities, 
hence a low grade flour cannot be made 


into a high patent by bleaching. 
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may also affect the baking strength, the 
fermentation time, the absorption, the 
acidity, and the storage life and keeping 
quality of the flour treated by it. 

With bleached and unbleached flours of 
so many grades from so many wheat 
types to select from, there are oppor- 
tunities to exercise a wide choice in pick- 
ing your flours. It will not do merely 
to ask for a certain grade, such as Ohio 
soft winter straight or Kansas standard 
patent for, as I have said, variations in 
quality may be great enough to make a 
flour from a certain type differ decidedly 
from the normal average of that type, 
and the miller cannot mill into the flour 
something that does not exist there, 
though much can be done in selection 
and blending of wheats and stream divi- 
sions to maintain uniform standards of 

uality. I am thinking now of the drop 
that took place in the average of gluten 
in eastern soft winter wheats and in 
other classes in the crop of 1927. You 
will find this year in northwestern 
springs a wider than usual choice of 
quality in flours. They go from the hard- 
est and strongest bread flours to soft, 
weak flours closely resembling the typical 
Indiana winters, or in a few cases the 
still softer Michigans. If milled without 
mixing with more glutenous flours they 
may be used for cakes and pastry, and 
will give entire satisfaction. 

The equipment of your bakery, espe- 
cially the size of mixer and the tempera- 
ture control that you can exercise over 
your doughs, will be factors in deciding 
whether to buy long or short patents of 
medium or high gluten character, and 
whether bleached strongly or lightly. 
Likewise the kind of storage and length 
of storage you can give flours will have 
a bearing on your purchases of flour. I 
believe that in the long run it pays bak- 
ers to buy the high grades of flour for 
bread making—that is, medium short pat- 
ents—and if necessary to pay a small 
premium for moderately glutinous flours. 
You can specify reasonable limits to 
moisture, ash, and gluten, and feel sure 
that you will make better goods if you 
use flours that grade high. 

Flours that give in the laboratory bak- 
ing test volumes of 200 cubic inches or 
more may be depended upon to give light 


bread under almost any conditions. They 
will hold up, whether let stand consider- 
ably overtime or much too short a time; 
they will allow a wide range of amounts 
of the other materials and of tempera- 
tures of dough room and proof. In other 
words, they will allow considerable pun- 
ishment and still give you good bread. 
Flours which give a loaf volume of from 
about 175 to 200 cubic inches are good, 
fairly strong flours, and though they do 
not permit as wide a range of fermenta- 
tion conditions as those of 200 cubic 
inches volume, they are capable, when 
given reasonable care, of yielding entire- 
ly satisfactory bread. Flours of less than 
175 cubic inches may be made into satis- 
factory bread, but it will be a difficult 
task to find just the formula and condi- 
tions necessary, and there must be close 
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conformance at all times to the condi. 
tions, if uniformly satisfactory bread j, 
to be made. It is better to use guy, 
flours for cakes, crackers, and other bak. 
ing powder raised products. For dap 
colored goods it does not pay to use the 
highest grade flour, but with lower grag 
flours, and especially with grahams ang 
whole wheat flours, their short Storage 
life must be considered. 

There is no necessity for having , 
dozen different flours, even if you are 
making all sorts of breads, cakes, anq 
pastries, but a knowledge of the purposes 
for which the three or four main t 
and the three or four main grades of 
flour are adapted may save you mone 
trouble and time, and permit you to fyy. 
nish to your customers better looking ang 
better tasting goods. 
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Illinois Bakers in Annual Convention 


(Continued from page 7385.) 


ent for each week, is an excellent pro- 
cedure for building up sales. During his 
address he called on several bakers to 
comment upon phases of it. 

John M. Hartley, secretary of the As- 
sociated Bakers of America, Retail and 
Wholesale, during the course of an ad- 
dress said that the lack of business edu- 
cation among bakers was one of the 
greatest drawbacks in the industry. He 
stressed the fact throughout his address 
that proper methods must be applied to 
business if it is to be successful. 

C. E. Strand, Monmouth, led a discus- 
sion on credits. He said that wholesale 
bakers should be paid weekly by their 
customers, and not permit accounts to 
pile up. He pointed out that the baker 
must pay cash for many of the thin 
he bought, and that the extension of cred- 
it was injurious to the industry. 

One of the principal resolutions adopt- 
ed by the convention favored the estab- 
ment of some means which will abolish 
the custom of taking back stale bread, 
and another heartily decried the use of 
premiums in any form. 

This, briefly, is an account of the prin- 
cipal happenings of the convention. The 
closed session for bakers only on the 
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Some Formulas for Quality Bread 


From the Red Star Yeast Educational Service 


THE following formulas, which may be 

used as a guide in making a quality 
loaf of bread, have been in use in several 
plants and have proved satisfactory. 
They are so arranged that different kinds 


of milk and sugars may be used without 
altering the finished bread. The fermen- 
tation time given is only for an average 
flour, and should be varied according to 
shop conditions and ‘the flour used. 


STRAIGHT DOUGH (POUNDS) 


(1) (2) 


PIO crccvtrvcicesecbecesonee 100 100 
WHEE. 6a cod vocvevepseccbaveed 60 60 
Vi VU ETR OETET TC ee EE 1% 1% 
Veosat Pood ....csescccvcesees wy Wy 
WER sews ccccvescccsscccccese 2 2 
| Pr eee eek 2 2 
CRBS GOGRT occ cicccccccccsece a 3 


Refined corn sugar .......... 
Sweetened condensed milk.... ° ar 
Powdered milk .........-006% 1 


(3) (4) (5) (6) (1) 
100 100 100 100 100 
60 59 59 58 60 
1% 1% 1% 1% 1% 
% % % % % 
2 2 2 2 2 
2 2 2 2 2 
. 1% rn ‘ 8% 
ee 1% ca Ye 
Poa 4 4 8 a 
1 Be 2 


Formula No. 1 is a dough without any milk, but enough cane sugar to make a good 


appearing loaf. 


Formula No. 2 uses 1 lb or 1 per cent powdered milk, and is equal in milk solids to 
a dough containing 4 Ibs or 4 per cent of sweetened condensed milk. 
Formula No. 3 is the same as No. 2, except that refined corn sugar is used instead 


of cane. 


Formula No. 4 uses sweetened condensed milk and cane sugar, and contains the same 


amount of milk solids and cane sugar as No. 2 


Formula No. 6 is the same as No. 4, except that refined corn sugar is used instead 


of cane. 


Formula No. 6 uses all sweetened condensed milk, and No. 7 contains the same amount 


of cane sugar and milk solids as No. 


Refined corn sugar may be used in place of cane in any of these formulas, where milk 
is used, with little change in the appearance or flavor of the loaf. 


SPONGE (POUNDS) 


(1) (2) 


(3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 
65 65 65 65 


Wig ce Rod bg abd ee ena bebe 65 65 65 
Lg 1 MELEE LEED ETE eee 40 40 40 40 40 40 40 
DORNE pSieid'sn 00 buses dane cues 1% 1% 1% 1% 1% 1% 1% 
Yeast Food .......cecsseecees % % % % % MN % 
DOUGH (POUNDS) 
WA bs aatb< ost ctvdatmineee 35 35 35 35 35 35 35 
WHEE, 6 6Wik db 600 1 pwhne senpnbiia 20 20 20 19 19 18 20 
ME Cisks tiseh C0 dane shane cues Z 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 
ie roe tee 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 
GOO CRORE 55.0.6 6 0 FH6 ES Ko OGL KO 4 3 1% ee ee 8% 
Refined corn sugar .........., ° me 1% oe os 
Sweetened condensed milk ... .. ee gs 4 4 8 
Powdered milk .........ss006 1 1 ° 


The sponge doughs are arranged the 
same as straight doughs in regard to 
milk and sugars. Fermentation rules 
follow: Straight doughs.—Dough out at 
78 degrees Fahrenheit, room temperature 
80 degrees Fahrenheit; first punch, 1 
hour, 30 minutes; second punch, 45 min- 





: “ ea 2 
utes; bench, 15 minutes. This will vary 
peo | to the Pears: but Fo a fair av- 
erage. Sponge.—Sponge e, four -to 
five hours, according to the flour; dough 
time, 30 minutes; sponge temperature, 78 
degrees Fahrenheit; dough temperature, 
80 degrees Fahrenheit. 





second day was said by many to be one 
of the most constructive meetings ever 
held. Policies were discussed and plans 
made for the future activities of the or. 
ganization, and it was the consensus of 
opinion among bakers that the conven. 
tion was one of the most successful jp 
the history of the association. 

George W. Johnson, Danville, who was 
a director last year, was elected presi- 
dent, succeeding George E. Wuller, who 
had served two terms. W. A. Zickgraf, 
Peoria, was elected vice president, and 
George Geissler, Joliet, treasurer, 
George Chussler, Jr., Chicago, is secre- 
tary. Tob Beuter, Quincy, was elected a 
director for one year to fill the vacancy 
created by the election of Mr. Zickgraff 
as vice president. Other directors elect- 
ed at this time were C. E. Strand, Mon- 
mouth, J. G. Steger, Cairo, and Robert 
D. Bills, Mattoon. 

The entertainment features were well 
up to the standard of the Illinois meet- 
ings. On the first evening there was a 
Dutch lunch and smoker for men in the 
Hotel Wolford grill, while the ladies 
were entertained at a dinner at the Elks’ 
Club, followed by a theater party. On 
Tuesday afternoon the ladies were enter- 
tained at a card party and automobile 
ride, while in the evening the annual ban- 
quet and dance were held in the banquet 
room of the convention hotel. 
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MONARCH BAKING CO. BUYS 
PLANT AT PASADENA, CAL. 


The bakery of the H. G. Chaffee Co, 
887 South Broadway, Pasadena, Cal, 
was acquired last week by the Monarch 
Baking Co. 

The equipment of the Clark Young 
Bakery, Los Angeles, has been _pur- 
chased, and is to be moved to Pasadena. 
Bread and other products will be dis- 
tributed from Pasadena to all parts of 
Los Angeles County, particularly to Los 
Angeles grocery stores, hotels and res- 
taurants. 

Allan McGavin, president, is planning 
to move to Pasadena soon after March 
1, when the new plant will be formally 
opened, John McGavin is secretary- 
treasurer, and C. W. Jordheim vice presi- 
dent and general manager. 

Mr. Jordheim until recently was gen- 
eral manager of the Langendorf chain of 
bakeries in the San Francisco Bay dis- 
trict. 

When Mr. Chaffee disposed of his chain 
of grocery stores to the Safeway. Co., he 
retained bakin pent. He was born 
in Minneapolis, pe | is father was at one 
time president of Hamlin University, 
St. Paul. Mr. Chaffee is said to have 
been the originator of cash and carry 
stores. 
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BISCUIT & CRACKER GROUP 
PLANS CHICAGO MEETING 


The twenty-eighth annual convention 
of the Biscuit and Cracker Manufactur- 
ers’ Association of America will be held 
at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, May 22- 
25, R. T. Stokes, secretary, New York, 
reports to The Northwestern Miller. 
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CANADIAN FREIGHT DECISION 


HE Dominion Millers Association of 
T canna has just lost an important 

decision before the board of railway 
commissioners. The point at issue was 
whether Canadian mills in western On- 
tario, such as those at Port Colborne and 
Goderich, should have the same freight 
rates as corresponding points in United 
States territory such as Buffalo and De- 

oit. 

" Under a ruling of the board of railway 
commissioners made over 20 years a 
this principle was established and made 
law by an order of the board, but ap- 
parently in late years the board has not 
been able to see that the principle orig- 
inally established was carried out by 
railway companies. Accordingly, Cana- 
dian mills some years ago again request- 
ed an order for the enforcement of this 
apparently reasonable rate practice. 
After a good deal of delay, and possibly 
some procrastination, the board has at 
last announced its decision which, to the 
surprise of the millers concerned, rejects 
their plea and refuses to enforce the 


rate. 

The Canadian milling industry is not 
prepared to accept this ruling of the 
board as the last word on the subject. 
It has a perfect right to appeal to the 
governor-general-in-council, and should 
do so. The request the millers make and 
have been making is nothing more than 
any reasonable railway man or business 
executive would concede as being right 
in the circumstances and, therefore, the 
millers may be expected to keep the 
subject alive until they get what they 
should have. 
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TORONTO 


Spring wheat flour is in fairly good 
demand by retailers, and mills are not 
complaining on this score. The larger 
bakers are still working out old con- 
tracts, but will have to bay again soon. 
Prices declined another 10c on Wednes- 
day. Since then the market has become 
firmer, and should Winnipeg wheat ad- 
vance any further flour will have to fol- 
low. Quotations, Feb. 18, with compari- 
sons: 


Feb. 18 Feb. 11 
Top DateOt sc ksccoesevtece $7.70 $7.80 
POtORt ococcacesdcresccses 7.45 7.55 
Second patent ..........+.+. 7.10 7.20 
Export patent ..........+. 6.90 7.00 
Firat C1GAE. cid sce ceseve ose 6.00 6.10 
Graham “GeGe. .ocsccvcdses 6.40 6.50 
Whole wheat flour ....... 6.40 6.50 


All per barrel in bags of 98 lbs, delivered, 
f.o.b., cars, Ontario points, less 10c bbl for 
cash, plus cartage if used. 


Ontario Winters.—Ontario winter flour 
is plentiful, with few buyers. Biscuit 
and pastry bakers are taking their usual 
quantities, but there is not much life in 
the inquiry from provinces east of here. 
Prices have declined about 5c, in sym- 
pathy with springs. Quotations, Feb. 
18: soft winter wheat 90 per cent pat- 
ents $5.30 bbl, bulk, seaboard for export, 
and $5.25 in secondhand bags, f.o.b., cars, 
Toronto, or $5.50, Montreal. 

Exporting.—An improvement is noted 
in sales of spring wheat flour for export 
to continental Europe, although British 
importers also have been doing a little 
better. Other markets are taking about 
their usual quantities. A fair average of 
United Kingdom prices would be 36s 8d 
@36s 6d per 280 lbs, in jute, c.i.f., Lon- 
i Sa or Glasgow, March sea- 

rd, 

Soft winters are worth about 86s for 
export to the United Kingdom, but this 
is more or less a nominal > tag as trades 
are infrequent. Cable offers are usually 
Is@1s 6d below what mills can accept. 

On Feb. 18 the price for wheat at 
Fort William was about 7c bu under 
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Better Seed Wheat Needed 


Toronto, Ont.—Despite the lessons of the past, the farmers of western 
Canada continue to show an astonishing amount of carelessness in the selec- 


tion of seed wheat. 


Federal and provincial authorities are becoming more 


than a little concerned over the progressive deterioration of the spring wheat 


crops of the West as a result of this factor. 


Attention has been called to 


the matter over and over again by government officials, grain men, millers 
and others, but still the process goes on and the resulting loss to the coun- 
try is now a matter of many millions of dollars per year, even in the best of 


seasons. 


A recent survey of the situation has shown that much of the grain pene 
held for this purpose by farmers is considerably below standard, and shoul 

not be used as seed. Much of it contains the seeds of noxious weeds, and is 
in itself unfit for the purpose. Another serious factor is the extent to which 
inferior strains of wheat are being used. These represent breeds of wheat 
that have been introduced at some time or another for experimental purposes, 
and have since become established in certain districts to the exclusion of the 


well-tried kinds that have passed 


overnment inspection for seed purposes. 


To many farmers it seems that wheat is wheat, and they have very little 
knowledge of the fact that one sample may be worth more money in the 


market than another. 


On the other hand, millers make a very definite dis- 


tinction of this sort and will not buy some of the kinds of wheat that are 


now being grown in western Canada, at any price. 


It is only by mixing 


these with other superior grains that they can be passed along to the con- 
sumer, and any increase in their quantity is bound to affect the general level 
of prices in districts where they are grown. 

On every count Canada should apply herself seriously to the business 
of eliminating as quickly as possible the use of any wheat for seeding pur- 
poses that has not passed the most rigid tests that can be applied. 
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Vancouver Traffic 


Toronto, Ont.—A bulletin published by the Canadian Pacific Railway 
states that the waterborne freight business of Vancouver, B. C., shows imports 
to the amount of nearly half the exports. This fact indicates that Vancouver 
is making progress of a substantial kind in its efforts to attract inbound 


tonnage. 


There can be no doubt as to its future in the matter of outbound 


shipments, but these are to some extent controlled by the volume of inbound 


business it is able to attract. 


As every one knows, rates are the principal 


factor in deciding the route to be followed by cargo business, and these in 
turn are controlled by the degree to which return cargoes can be made avail- 
able. In this respect Vancouver is steadily gaining ground, which means that 
outbound shipments of wheat and flour may be expected to command better 


rates in the future. 
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the average of February prices for the 
last 20 years. 


NOTES 


The National Biscuit Co. of Canada, 
Ltd., has bought vacant property adjoin- 
ing its premises on Sterling Road, To- 
ronto, presumably for the purpose of ex- 
pansion. 

Flour exports from Canada for Janu- 
ary were 765,792 bbls, against 773,981 
last year. This brings the total for six 
months of current crop year to 4,961,858 
bbls, against 4,954,935 last year. 

New storage capacity under contract 
or projected will raise the amount of 
grain that may be housed at Fort Wil- 
liam and Port Arthur from its present 
73,000,000 bus to 92,500,000 in time for 
the movement of this year’s crop. 


This department regrets to report that 
Andrew McIntyre, who has been super- 
intendent of the Copeland Flour Mills, 
Ltd., ever since its construction, died re- 
cently at his home in Midland. Mr. Mc- 
Intyre had been in indifferent health for 
some time. He was popular in the trade, 
and an excellent man at his business. 


The Canadian Pacific Railway has 
started work on the extension of its line 
into Midland, Ont., where there will be 
co-operation with the Canadian National 
Railways in interchange of business and 
erection of a union depot. The presence 
of the C. P. R. at that point will give 
the Copeland Flour Mills, Ltd., an add- 
ed advantage in shipping for domestic 
and export accounts, 

Ow wD 

During October, exports of wheat from 
Canada were 86 per cent smaller than 
a year ago, and exports of flour were 
nearly 7 per cent smaller. i 


MONTREAL 


There is no demand for spring wheat 
flour. Even a reduction of 10c last week, 
in spite of advancing quotations for 
wheat, failed to stimulate activity. Job- 
bers, dealers and bakers are evidently 
confining their efforts to the disposal of 
stocks resulting from their purchases at 
the time of the advance last November. 

Millers report no improvement in the 
export market, bids received being en- 
tirely out of line with market conditions. 

Domestic prices, Feb. 17: first patent 
$7.70 bbl, patent $7.45, second patent 
$7.10, export patent $6.90, jutes, net cash, 
on track, Montreal rate points. 

Winter wheat flour cores demand and 
supply ave been unchanged for several 
weeks. Quotations, Feb. 18: $5.90@6 
bbl, secondhand jute bags, net cash, ex- 
track; for small lots, delivered, mills are 
asking 40@50c more. 


NOTES 


J. A. Oborne, agent at Ottawa for 
the Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
was in Montreal on Feb. 17. 


G. C. Morrison, president of the Stand- 
ard Milling Co. of Canada, Ltd., at Ot- 
tawa, was in Montreal last week. 

Charles Ritz, eastern manager of the 
Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., Montreal, re- 
turned on Feb. 16 from a visit to To- 
ronto., 

T. W. Storey, agent at Fort William 
for the Lake of the Woods Milling Co., 
Ltd., visited the company’s home office 
here on Feb. 15. 

J. M. Pearen, chemist for the Lake 
of the —s vee Co., Ltd., — 
watin, Ont., an Burgoyne, in charge 
of that company’s bakery at Keewatin, 
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visited the head office at Montreal last 
week, 


From Ottawa comes the information 
that the amount of United States grain 
handled through the port of Montreal in 
1927 totaled 96,239,783 bus, against 38,- 
101,582 in.1926. The total amount of 
grain shipped from Montreal in 1926 was 
138,635,858 bus, and this quantity in- 
creased in 1927 to 197,522,230. 


AW 
WINNIPEG 


Flour sales in the western provinces 
showed no improvement last week. Do- 
mestic dealers are buying in small 
amounts as required, and it is estimated 
that stocks at country points are light. 
The large mills are doing a little grind- 
ing for export. Most mills in this part 
of the country are operating on short 
time. Prices are unchanged. 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Alberta boundary, top patent 
springs were quoted, Feb. 18, at $8.65 
bbl, jute, seconds at $8.05, and first 
clears at $7.05; cottons, 15c more; Al- 
berta points 10@30c more, and Pacific 
Coast points 50c more. Bakers patents 
were quoted at $7.20, car lots. Bakers 
purchasing their requirements in jute get 
special prices. 


NOTES 


C. E. Hunting, of the Armour Grain 
Co., Chicago, visited the Winnipeg Grain 
Exchange last week. 


The first party of settlers this season 
for western Canada is expected to arrive 
next month, under the auspices of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, and arrange- 
ments are being made for their reception 
and distribution. All are farm workers, 
with definite employment to which to go. 

Good progress is being made with 
work on the Churchill section of the 
Hudson Bay Railway, according to a 
report made by the chief engineer of the 
construction department in charge of the 
work, Its completion, it is anticipated, 
will have a very far-reaching effect upon 
land settlement and agricultural produc- 
tion in the prairie provinces. 


G. Rock. 
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BRITISH IMPORTERS TO BE 
KEPT INFORMED OF STRIKES 


MontTreat, Que.—The National Asso- 
ciation of Flour Importers, London, has 
requested the Canadian National Millers 
Association to make arrangements by 
which, in the event of actions on the 
part of workmen preventing shipments, 
this association cable .the National As- 
sociation of Flour Importers an official 
declaration of any effective strike, giving 
dates and areas concerned. J. f. Wee 
Mallette, secretary of the Canadian or- 
ganization, has requested all members to 
notify him whenever any such situation 
arises in their respective mills. Official 
notice of this would then be cabled im- 
mediately to the importers. The same 
procedure would be followed upon the 
termination of strikes. 
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One of the aims of the waterpower 
administration is to attain as complete 
an electrification as possible on the farms 
of Sweden, according to Commerce Re- 
ports. Electric power is used for driv- 
ing threshing machines and milking ma- 
chines, on some of the larger farms. 
Recent experiments with forced cultiva- 
tion by means of electric heating and 
illumination seem to point toward a more 
widespread use of electric power for 
farming purposes. 
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NEW YORK 


Flour buyers showed a slight quicken- 
ing of interest last week on the rising 
wheat market. This resulted in a mod- 
erate increase in the number of small 
sales, and while no trace could be found 
of any volume of business, a few more 
“cars here and there” were turned over. 
The entire market, however, seemed to 
seethe with dissatisfaction, and it was a 
painful task to induce brokers to admit 
they had sold anything. This disappoint- 
ment resulted from failure to realize the 
anticipations of the past two months that 


» business was on the verge of market im- 


provement, and the trade did not feel 
that the increase in the hand-to-mouth 
business could be so regarded. It is very 
generally felt that if a change does not 
occur almost immediately the chances for 
it will pass, since before long the Jewish 
trade will shut down on orders to pre- 
pare the shops for the feast of the Pass- 
over. 

Interest in High Glutens.—Current 
sales could not be claimed exclusively for 
any type of flour, although high glutens 
continued to hold the chief interest. 
Springs seemed slightly more attractive 
than hard winters, although the latter 
gave evidence of growing satisfaction. It 
has become almost impossible in the New 
York market to quote a range complete- 
ly embracing all the flours characterized 
as spring standard patents, high glutens, 
or Kansas straights, since within each of 
these groups have grown subdivisions 
that might in turn be characterized as 
“guaranteed strength,” “fair flour,” and 
flour that is “worth just about what is 
paid for it.” 

The North and the Southwest are very 
close together on price, and one range 
could very nearly suffice for both locali- 
ties. Soft winter wheat flours, however, 
exactly reversed this condition, and even 
within the limits of one grade, must be 
quoted according to their origin. East- 
ern flours, in view of their growing 
scarcity, were held very firmly, $6.50@ 
6.80 for good flours, and only an occa- 
sional car might be picked up at a dis- 
count. Pacific Coast straights were be- 
low these prices, $6.15@6.45, and inter- 
est in these flours has grown with the 
upward trend of other prices. 

Ezport.—There was little feature to 
the foreign situation. Buying, both from 
Europe and South America, was small. 

Quotations.—Flour prices, Feb. 18, all 
in jutes: spring fancy patents, $7.35@ 
7.75 bbl, standard patents $7@7.50, clears 
$6.60@6.90, high glutens $7.90@8.40; 
hard winter short patents $7.10@7.65, 
straights $6.65@7.25; soft winter 
straights, $6.15@6.80. 


NOTES 

W. C. Duncan,’*New York manager of 
the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., To- 
ronto, sailed Feb. 11 for Havana, to be 
gone about 10 days. 

S. B. Fairbank, president of the Judith 
Milling Co., Hobson, Mont., made his 
headquarters last week at the office of 
Philetus Smith, by whom the account is 
handled in New York. 

W. D. Sanderson, manager of the feed 
department at Buffalo for the Washburn 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis, was introduced 
on change last week by Andrew C. Ely, 
of the New York office. 

J. K. Mullen, chairman of the board 
of directors of the Colorado Milling & 
Elevator Co., Denver, was reported by 
the Frank R. Prina Corporation to be 
spending several days in New York last 
week. 

The following resignations were ac- 
cepted at the meeting of the New York 
Flour Club on Feb. 14: Harry Eckstein, 
Chester C. Hayes, and G. H. Baston. 
A. P. Cole, vice president of the Jesse 








C. Stewart Co., Pittsburgh, and presi- 
dent of the National Federated Flour 
Club, was an interested spectator at the 
meeting. 

Among New Yorkers seen on the At- 
lantic City board walk: last week end 
were Harry Eckstein, former flour job- 
ber, A. Lubetkin, W. H. Strang, ex- 
change broker, B. F. Schwartz, of B. F. 
Schwartz & Co., Miss Ruth Feldman, of 
the office of Ray Kilthau, flour broker, 
and Arthur H. Merry, of the Produce 
Exchange branch of the Bank of Amer- 
ica, 

Clearances of both flour and wheat 
from the port of New York for the week 
ending Feb. 11, as compiled by the Barr 
Shipping Corporation, showed an im- 
provement over recent weeks, although 
not as high as in the previous week; 
they totaled 77,361 bbls and 1,373,888 
bus. None of the flour shipments were 
over 13,000 ‘bbls, although they reached 
18 different ports. 


Atlantic City, “the playground of 
America,” had five rainy days in seven 
last week. This permitted a bridge tour- 
nament at the Hotel Dennis among Mr. 
and Mrs. J. G. Nelson, Mr. and Mrs. H. 
C. Lautensack and Mr. and Mrs. How- 
ard P. Mitchell, all of the New York 
office of the Washburn Crosby Co., Min- 
neapolis. Apparently, however, each 
family broke even, as the boys were 
speaking to their wives when they re- 
turned to New York. 

Maxwell Kulla, of Jacob Kulla & Son, 
flour jobbers, 2 Stone Street, New York, 
will be married on Feb. 23 at 1 p.m. at 
the Park Royal Hotel, 23 West Twenty- 
third Street, to Miss Jean Elizabeth 
Michaels, of Rochester, N. Y. She is a 
graduate of Putnam Hall Finishing 
School and Smith College. Immediately 
after the ceremony they will sail on the 
California for Havana, and will motor 
back by way of Palm Beach and White 
Sulphur Springs and take up their resi- 
dence in New York upon their return. 


AW? 
BUFFALO 


The flour market showed some im- 
provement last week, compared with the 
previous one. Shipping directions and 
price cutting were about unchanged. 

Kansas mill representatives report the 
trade buying from hand to mouth, with 
only a few small sales in this section. 

Quotations, Feb. 18, cotton 98's, car 
lots, f.o.b., Buffalo: spring fancy patents 
$7.55@7.60 bbl, standard patents $7.15@ 
7.25, first clear $6.30@6.40; Kansas, 98- 
lb cottons, less than car lots, f.o.b., mills: 
first patent $7.25@7.35, second patents 
$7.05; No. 2 semolina, 4c lb, bulk, New 
York. 

Rochester quotations, Feb. 18, 98-lb 
cottons, less than car lots: spring pat- 
ents, $8.40@8.50 bbl; pastry, $7.15@7.20; 
rye, $7@7.30. 

Output of Buffalo mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Feb. 12-18 ...... 255,500 191,069 75 
Previous week .. 255,500 197,618 77 
Year ago ....... 238,000 184,835 78 
Two years ago... 238,000 202,285 85 
Three years ago. 238,000 182,223 17 


* * 


The Great Eastern Grain Elevator and 
the Dakota Grain Elevator, each with an 
adjoining piece of vacant land, will be 
sold at foreclosure sale on March 5. 
The Great Eastern has a storage ca- 
pacity of 2,500,000 bus, and is equipped 
with two marine legs having an elevating 
capacity of approximately 200,000 bus a 
day. The Dakota has a storage capacity 
in excess of 1,000,000 bus, and is 
re with two marine legs capable 
of elevating 200,000 bus daily. 
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BALTIMORE 


Flour and wheat got out of their rut 
last week, based on reports of Russia 
importing wheat and flour, too much rain 
in France, lack of moisture in parts of 
this country, higher cables, a big dro 
in Argentine shipments, and ‘bull tal 
generally; but the improvement, though 
considerable at one time, did not last 
long, and the market at the close showed 
little gain over the previous week. Most 
mills advanced prices 10@20c, yet the 
best business was done at old prices, or 
before the advance went into effect. 

Sales were only fair, and mostly at 
old rates, except in the case of near-by 
soft winter straight, which, owing to its 
scarcity, was held relatively higher than 
anything else on the list. Some of the 
leading makes were quoted up to $6.50, 
bulk, with sales early as low as $6, bulk, 
and later as high as $6.30, bulk. Buy- 
ers are holding off at this level, and may 
turn to hard winter and Pacific Coast 
flours as substitutes at the small differ- 
ence in cost. A few tributary mills are 
selling their wheat at current rates 
rather than turn it into flour. 

Closing prices, Feb. 18, car lots, per 
barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 65c more in 
wood, or 15@25c less in bulk: spring 
first patent $7.50@7.75, standard patent 
$7@7.25; hard winter short patent $7.40 
@7.65, straight $6.90@7.15; soft winter 
short patent $7@7.25, straight (near-by) 
$6.25@6.50. 

NOTES 

Included in receipts last week were 
4,458 bbls flour and 159,393 bus barley 
destined for export. 

J. Murdoch Dennis, of Dennis & Co., 
Inc., grain commission and forwarding, 
has returned from the West Indies. 


P. Gough Edelin, a retired member of 
the Chamber of Commerce, died at his 
home in this city on Feb. 13, aged 71. 


Milton A. Smeak, chief flour inspector 
of the Chamber of Commerce, met with 
a painful accident by running a nail into 
his foot. 

Visitors here last week included E. 
T. Perkins, vice president and general 
manager of the Webster Mfg. Co., grain 
elevator supplies, Chicago. 

John A. Peterson, managing director 
of the Western Maryland elevators, is 
back from Montreal, and engaged in 
stirring up corn shipments from the 
West. 

George Berger, the well-known cake 
baker, died at his home in Baltimore on 
Feb. 13 after a short illness, leaving his 
widow, three sons and one daughter. 
He had been in the baking business for 
about 30 years. 

Canadian wheat inspections at this 
port last week were 113 cars, grading as 
follows: 6 No. 1 northern, 25 No. 2 
northern, 21 No. 3 northern, 56 No. 4 
northern, 4 sample grade northern and 
1 sample grade mixed. 


A. J. Will has resigned from the Au- 
gust Maag Co., bakery supplies, Balti- 
more. He had been with this company 
for over 30 years and has many friends 
among bakers and allied tradesmen 
throughout the country. 


Mrs. Harold Wetzel, Richmond, Va., 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Frank R. 
Young, Baltimore, secretary of the Poto- 
mac States Bakers’ Association, is at 
home after undergoing a serious opera- 
tion. She is reported to be recovering 
nicely. 

At the regular monthly meeting of the 
directors of the Chamber of Commerce, 
on Feb. 14, President Warfield, with the 
approval of the board, reappointed the 
old flour committee for another year, as 
follows: J. Ross Myers, chairman; Wil- 
liam H. Hayward, Charles M. Trueheart, 
William C. Scott and C. Emmerich 
Mears. The board also elected Frederick 
M. Knorr, of S. J. Diggs & Son, hay, 
grain and feed, a director to succeed the 
late Eugene A. Slack for the term ex- 
piring January, 1929. 

owwD 


PHILADELPHIA 


Flour ruled firm last week, due to the 
advance in wheat, though prices showed 
little change. Buyers were showing more 
interest and a fair business was trans- 
acted. Prices, per 196 lbs, ed in 
140-lb jute sacks, Feb. 18: spring first 
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patent $7.75@8, standard patent $7.25@ 
7.75, first clear $6.75@7; hard winter 
short patent $7.50@7.75, straight $7.15@ 
7.40; soft winter straight, $6.15@6.85, 


NOTES 

James J. Rodgers, flour broker has 
returned from a short trip south. ” 

F. B. Carr, treasurer of the Hallet & 
Carey Co., grain, Minneapolis, was a te. 
cent visitor on ’change. 

Roy P. Purchase, manager of the Com. 
mander Flour Co., has returned from , 
business trip to Kansas City and other 
points in the West. 

S. Edward Knighton, manager of th, 
local offices of Samuel Knighton & Sons 
Inc., New York, flour, delivered an ad. 
dress at the annual banquet of the New 
York Flour Club, Inc., on Feb. 14. y; 
Knighton is president of the Philadelphia 
Flour Club and vice president of the Na. 
tional Federated Flour Clubs. 


The tenth annual banquet of the Flour 
Club of Philadelphia will be held at the 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel on Feb. 28 at 
6:30 p.m. A. P. Cole, president of the 
National Federated Flour Clubs, has 
been asked to speak. A novel feature jg 
that this year ladies are invited to be 


present. Entertainment features will be 
provided. 
O2OMwW? 
PITTSBURGH 


Not much improvement was noted jp 
flour here last week. Purchases, as 
rule, were limited to a few scattered car 
lots. Sales were not up to expectations, 
Prices are about 10@15c bbl higher, 
Buyers are holding off, and the only busi- 
ness handled last week appeared to be 
to take care of immediate needs. 

Springs of established brands were in 
fair demand, while the volume of busi- 
ness handled in hard winters was not up 
to the anticipations of mill representa- 
tives. Clears were in good demand and 
sold freely, with prices holding firm. 
Sales of soft winters were only a few 
small lots. Most of the leading consun- 
ers of soft winters are reported to be 
well supplied. 

Flour men are of the opinion that if 
February sales of 1927 are to be exceed- 
ed this month there must be a marked 
increase in buying. Price fluctuations 
have been a deterrent factor. Most large 
consumers were inclined to believe that 
the levels reached during the past 10 
days were not stable and would recede, 
which in some instances proved correct. 
Shipping directions are fair. 

On Feb. 18, semolina was quoted at 
3%c lb, f.o.b., Chicago. Sales were mod- 
erate and shipping directions fair. 

Flour quotations, Feb. 18: spring wheat 
short patent $7.35@8 bbl, standard pat- 
ent $7.10@7.50; hard winter short patent 
$7.10@7.75, standard patent $6.60@/, 
clears $6.35@6.75; soft winter, $6.10@ 
6.25, bulk. 

NOTES 

A. P. Cole, vice president of the Jesse 
C. Stewart. Co., was in New York last 
week. 

More than 1,300 prosecutions were or- 
dered by the bureau of foods of the 
Pennsylvania department of agriculture 
in 1927 for violation of laws dealing with 
the sale of foods, fertilizers, feedstuffs, 
etc. This was 100 less than in 1926. 

Cw wD 


BOSTON 


No improvement in demand for flour 
was noted last week. Some small sales 
were made of spring and hard winter 
wheat patents, where some particular 
brand was needed to keep up assort- 
ments, but only a car or so. Some busi- 
ness was reported by resellers, but the 
amount was small, 

Buyers’ needs seem to be easily satis- 
fied. Up to the present time they have 
had no difficulty in obtaining what 
flour was needed, and usually at con- 
cessions from open quotations made by 
the mills. No reports have been received 
of sales of any round lots. A buyers’ 
market prevails here and at other New 
England distributing points. J 

Flour quotations, mill shipment, in 
sacks, on Feb. 18: spring patents, special 
$8.25@8.35 bbl, standard patents $7.65 
@8.25, first clears $6.65@7.60; hard win- 
ter patents, $6.65@7.70; soft winter pat- 
ents $6.65@7.70, straight $6.60@6.80, 
clears $6.25@6.50. : 
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SEATTLE 


With little interest shown by bakers, 
and with shipping directions difficult to 
obtain, the bakery trade in hard wheat 
flour has been increasingly unsatisfactory 
in north Pacific Coast markets. Sales 
of bakers grades of flour to both the 
southern Pacific and the northern Atlan- 
tic seaboard are very light, heavy pre- 
miums for high protein Washington and 
Montana wheat proving a severe handi- 
cap in meeting competition from other 
sections of the country. Demand for 
family flour, though confined to small 
lots for short-time delivery, as is usual 
here, has been about normal. 

The pastry and biscuit flour trade has 
given a somewhat better account of itself 
than springs, both locally and in outside 
domestic markets. Some business con- 
tinues to be worked by interior mills to 
states where soft winter wheats are not 
grown, to biscuit manufacturers and to 
a few of the north Atlantic seaboard 
markets where the merits of soft Pacifics 
have become recognized. 

Flour Prices.—Washington flour quo- 
tations, carloads, coast, Feb. 17: family 
short patent $7.30@8 bbl, basis 49-Ib cot- 
tons; pastry flour $5.55@5.90, 98's; 
standard patent, $6.10@6.40; blends, 
made from spring and Pacific hard 
wheats, $6.80@7.95. Hard wheat top 
patents, carloads, coast, arrival draft 
terms: Dakota, $8@8.90; Montana, $7.05 
@8.05. 

Export Trade—All export markets 
have been too low to pay coast prices, 
and foreign sales of flour have been neg- 
ligible recently. Prospects of doing 
business with the oriental flour markets, 
previously out of line as to prices, have 
been made still further remote by the 
recent strength in wheat. Only occa- 
sional sales have been made to the Unit- 
ed Kingdom and to South America. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Seattle mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

‘Feb. 12-18 ...... 46,800 30,747 66 
Previous week .. 46,800 21,684 46 
Year ago .....-. 46,800 27,650 69 
Two years ago... 52,800 14,185 27 
Three years ago. 52,800 23,300 44 
Four years ago.. 52,800 28,356 54 
Five years ago... 52,800 26,074 49 


Output of Tacoma mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Feb. 12-18 ...... 57,000 32,366 57 

Previous week .. 57,000 35,435 62 

TOR? QM seiwcnes 57,000 32,925 58 

Two years ago... 657,000 23,565 41 

Three years ago. 57,000 17,426 31 

Four years ago.. 57,000 38,455 67 

Five years ago... 57,000 26,075 50 
NOTES 


Water shipments of flour to domestic 
ports the first week of February from 
Seattle and Tacoma: to New York, 1,510 
bbls; Philadelphia, 425; Boston, 900; 
Charleston, 250; San Francisco, 5,785; 
Los Angeles, 750. 


Flour exports from Seattle and Ta- 
coma the first week of February: to 
Glasgow, 8,640 bbls; Bergen, 560; Lima, 
115; Callao, 810; Pacasmayo, 1,000; 
Paita, 900; Pisco, 500; Coranto, 1,200; 
Santa Ana, 500; La Union, 110. 


Twenty interior mills of Washington, 
Oregon and northern Idaho, with a 
monthly aggregate capacity of 286,250 
bbls flour, produced 155,082 in January, 
or 54 per cent of cr agp compared 
with 189,710 in December, produced by 
20 mills with a monthly capacity of 289,- 
250, or 66 per cent of capacity, £ 
to reports to the North Pacific Millers’ 
Association. Washington interior mills 
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operated at 70 per cent of capacity in 
January, Oregon 15 and northern Idaho 
33. 


AAW 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Carload flour business is showing im- 
provement, while small-lot sales continue 
steady. Large buyers evince more in- 
terest, and some fair-sized sales of Mon- 
tana have been reported. A further. ad- 
vance of 15c on northern blue-stem and 
hard wheat grades has checked interest 
in north coast flours, except for blue- 
stem clears, which are scarce. Idaho 
clears are in great demand by the larger 
trade. There is a tendency to sell clears 
along with patents, which leaves no sur- 
plus for mills to offer. 

Quotations, Feb. 17, in 98's, carload 
lots, delivered, San Francisco, draft 
terms: California family patents $8.40 
@8.60 bbl; Idaho family patents $7.50@ 
7.70; Montana top patents $7.75@7.90, 
clears $6.60@6.80; Kansas patents, $8@ 
8.25; Dakota top patents, $8.60@8.80; 
Oregon-Washington blue-stem patents, 


$7@7.20; Idaho hard wheat patents, 
$7.40@7.60; northern straight grades, 
$6.60@6.70; California pastry, .10@ 


6.30. 
NOTES 


William H. Wierman, of the Summit 
Grain Co., Denver, Colo., has been in 
San Francisco, on a tour of the western 
states. 


C. C. Hine, vice president of the Globe 
Grain & Milling Co., was in San Fran- 
cisco recently, visiting officials of the 
Sperry Flour Co. 


AW 
OGDEN 


Favorable southeastern buying was re- 
ported by Ogden‘ millers last week. Few 
bookings were made on the Pacific Coast, 
and specifications for shipments were 
light. This was considered a result of 
the approach of tax assessment time, and 
the general desire to have low inven- 
tories. Buyers in Utah, Idaho, Wyoming 
and Nevada absorbed the usual amounts, 
shipping being normal. 

The larger mills of Ogden continued 
capacity operation. Smaller ones 
throughout Utah and southern Idaho op- 
erated at slightly less than 50 per cent. 

Flour quotations to southeastern deal- 
ers were unchanged, being on the fol- 
lowing basis, Feb. 18: high patents $7.55 
@8.30 bbl, and straights $7.30@7.40, car 
lots, f.o.b., Memphis and other lower 
Mississippi River points. To California: 
first patents $7.40@7.45, second patents 


$7.30@7.55, and straights $7@7.45, car 
lots, f.o.b., San Francisco and other Cal- 
ifornia common points. Quotations to 
Utah and Idaho dealers: family patents 
$6.80@7.50, second patents $7.10@7.50, 
and straights $6.55@7.10, car lots, f.o.b., 
Ogden. 
NOTES 

George J. Standage, chief engineer of 
the Sperry Flour Co., San Francisco, 
was in Ogden recently. 

Construction work has been started by 
the Sperry Flour Co. on the warehouse 
addition to its Ogden plant, the structure 
to be two stories, 90x210, of concrete, 
steel and brick. C. F. Dinsmore & Co., 
contractors, are building it. 


W. E. Zuprpann. 
Oww? 


PORTLAND 


The flour market was very quiet last 
week. Prices were steady and unchanged 
at $7.85 bbl for family patents, $8.65 for 
second hard wheat and $7.65 for second 
blue-stem, in straight cars. 

A moderate amount of export flour 
business was done with China, mostly at 
$5. Higher prices asked at the close of 
the week failed to bring responses. 

Output of Portland mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 62,000 bbls, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

POM. BHR ccccvssrcovecces 29,218 47 
Previous week .......++++. 25,760 41 
WOON GUD widine os sesedincese 29,151 47 
Two years ago ........... 26,424 ° @ 
Three years ago .......... 29,362 47 
Four years ago ........... 45,703 73 
Five years ago .........+. 30,973 54 

J. M. Lownspate. 
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MILL FILES SUIT 

Portianp, Orecon.—The Sperry Flour 
Co., San Francisco, has filed suit in the 
United States district court here against 
the Security Savings & Trust Co., Port- 
land, démanding that the flour company 
be included among the creditors of a 
fund the Security company has in trust 
for the creditors of Max H. Houser. 

On June 30, 1921, Mr. Houser, accord- 
ing to the complaint, turned over all his 
assets, the value of which was estimated 
at $9,157,818, to the trust company to be 
liquidated for the benefit of creditors, or 
the creditors of his companies and cor- 
porations, 

The plaintiff alleges that $1,413,028 is 
due it on Portland Flouring Mill Co. 
bonds, a Houser concern. Demands upon 
the trust company to this effect have 
been turned down, according to the com- 
plaint. 

‘2 2 2) 


WHEAT SHIPMENTS TO BRITAIN 


LiverPoot, Enc.—Wheat is featureless, 
the only bright spot being the purchase 
by Portugal of one or two cargoes of 
Rosario. This, for a time, tended to im- 
prove the market, but even this influence, 
coupled with a little firmness in America 
caused by crop deterioration, has been 
offset by large shipments, pressure to sell 
in Argentina and a poor demand. Dur- 
ing the past fortnight, shipments from 
Argentina and Australia have been heavy. 
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THIS WEEK’S COVER 


HE old water mill depicted on this week’s cover stands on the Sulgrave 

Manor estate, Northamptonshire, Eng., ence the home of the ancestors 

of America’s first president, George Washington, The picture was made 
for The Northwestern Miller by David Neave, a Scotsman, who started 
his career as an architect in Glasgow, but who, being a talented etcher 
and painter, decided to discard his first choice of profession and devote 
his time to art. He settled in London, and through his exquisite land- 
scapes and clever portraiture is gaining a high reputation in art circles. 
He has painted two aspects of the old Sulgrave Mill, and the picture on 
the cover this week shows a corner of it with the mill house at right angles 
The mill was cunningly and uniquely built, for the only water 
supply came from a spring not more than 200 yards away. To secure the 
needful power a dam was formed with a deep cutting below it, making a 
drop of about 20 feet, and the mill was built over the dam. The millwheel, 
measuring 16 feet in diameter, was placed inside the building and the 
water was carried off in a culvert running under the mill house. 
the water was low a windmill at the other side of the millpond was brought 
into use. The mill now stands silent and 
of reeds and wild fowl flitting hither and thither, but toward the end of 
its working days a steam engine was installed to grind the grist which had 
been steadily turned out by the old mill for about 300 years. 


When 
picturesque, with its pond full 
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DENVER BAKERS WILL USE 
CO-OPERATIVE PUBLICITY 


Denver, Coro.—The regular monthly 
meeting of the Denver Retail Bakers’ 
Club, held last week, proved a very in- 
teresting session. , 

After the routine business of the meet- 
ing was disposed of, J. Gates, president, 
threw the meeting open for general dis- 
cussion. Co-operative publicity for the 
retail bakers of Denver was considered, 
and a plan suggested, as follows: all 
members of the club will feature the 
same article for one week. Windows 
will be decorated to call attention to the 
product being featured, and every one 
will use the same color scheme. The 
next week another article will be featured, 
and so on as long as desired. This plan 
will draw notice to the bakeries taking 
part, for the people will notice the same 
window arrangement in all parts of the 
city, and as a result will be attracted to 
the bakeries. It was further suggested 
that a small co-operative advertisement 
be run in the daily papers, calling at- 
tention to the decorations. 

Mr. Gates appointed a committee, con- 
sisting of Will Pardee, chairman, John 
Stocker, S. H. Swanson, Frank Hardin, 
Paul Allenspach and Fred Voss to for- 
mulate the plan and report at the next 
meeting of the club. 


AA 
ATLANTA 


Demand for flour continued quiet last 
week, Little is being booked beyond 60 
days, and there have been no round lot 
orders of any importance. Most bakers 
continue to show a preference for short 
patent grades. Smaller bakers are buy- 
ing only for current needs, but their in- 
quiry gives promise of improvement the 
first half of March. 

Southeastern mills, however, are doing 
a fairly good business. They increased 
their production schedules last week, and 
are operating only on a slightly lower 
basis than a year ago, with enough or- 
ders in hand to indicate that production 
will continue fairly active in March, 

Shipping instruction on old contracts 
failed to show any marked improvement 
last week in spite of the lowness of 
stocks, and the movement of flour is re- 
ported less than usual for this period. 

A slight decline was noted in quota- 
tions on Kansas hard wheat and spring 
wheat flour. Soft wheat flour prices were 
marked up about 10@20c. Quotations, 
Feb. 18, f.o.b., Atlanta, basis 98-lb cot- 
tons: hard winter short patent $7.60@ 
7.90 bbl, standard patent $7.30@7.60, 
Straight patent $7.10@7.50; soft winter 
short patent $8.90@9.15, standard patent 
$7.55@7.75, straight patent $7.35@7.55, 
fancy clears $7.05@7.25, second clears 
$6.40@6.55; spring wheat short patent 
$7.90@8.15, standard patent $7.55@7.95, 
straight patent $7.45@7.80; Utah, Idaho, 
Oregon and Washington soft white wheat 
flour, $7.60@7.80. 


NOTES 


Fielding J. Graham, salesman in east- 
ern Tennessee for the Larabee Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City, was here last 
week, 


Arthur S. Cain, vice president of the 
Cain Bros. Milling Co., Leavenworth, 
Kansas, was among recent visitors to 
Atlanta. 


G. L. Payne, southern sales manager 
for the Hall Milling Co., St. Louis, re- 
turned to his headquarters in Atlanta 
last week. 


H. J. McArtha, formerly sales man- 
ager for the Dunlop Mills, Richmond, 
Va., visited some of his brokerage friends 
in Atlanta last week. 


W. H. Fisher, southeastern sales man- 
ager for the Monarch Milling Co., Kan- 
sas City, with headquarters at Birming- 
ham, Ala., was in Atlanta last week. 

J. E. Compton has joined the sales 
staff of the Hunter Milling Co., Welling- 
ton, Kansas, and will cover the south- 
eastern states, with headquariers in At- 
lanta. 

Don C. Graham, flour broker, Kansas 
City, was in Atlanta last week with Ben 
E. Ricketts, southeastern sales manager 
for the Kansas Flour Mills Corporation, 
Kansas City. Mr. Graham was en route 
to Florida, accompanied by his wife. 
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CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago.—Millfeeds advanced in price 
last week, and demand was exceedingly 
brisk. Buyers in general, mixers, deal- 
ers and the eastern trade, all seem to be 
clamoring for supplies, and in excess of 
available offerings. Bran and standard 
middlings are in best request, but flour 
middlings are also in better favor with 
buyers, and prices have advanced. Red 
dog is a little firmer, in sympathy with 
higher prices on other grades, but is not 
so active. Spring bran was quoted, Feb. 
18, at $35.50@36 ton, hard winter bran 
$35.50@36, standard middlings $35.50@ 
36, flour middlings $37@38 and red dog 
$38.50@39.50. 


Milwaukee.— Probably the greatest 
united strength in wheat millfeed this 
season was shown last week. Spring 
bran gained $1.50@1.75 ton, and winter 
bran $1.40@1.60. Standard middlings 
were $1.25@1.50 higher, flour middlings 
$1 and red dog 50c@$1. Offerings were 
very limited and the trade absorbed all 
placed on the market. The bulk of in- 
quiry is centered on bran and middlings, 
and they are selling at a slight discount 
for deferred delivery. Other items are 
holding at current prices for delivery 
in the next two or three months. Quo- 
tations, Feb. 18: spring bran $35.50@386 
ton, winter bran $35.20@35.80, standard 
middlings $35.25@36, flour middlings $36 
@37.50 and red dog $38@39, in 100-lb 
sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


St. Louis —Light offerings of millfeed 
last week were largely responsible for a 
much stronger feeling. Demand is not 
unusually heavy, but is ample to care 
for all offerings promptly. Most sales 
are for prompt shipment, and there is not 
much interest shown in future deliveries. 
Prices advanced. Quotations, Feb. 18: 
soft winter bran $34.75@35 ton, hard 
winter bran $34.50@34.75, and gray 
shorts $36@36.50. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis.—Millfeed prices continue 
to advance, with offerings extremely light 
and demand general. Buyers everywhere 
seem to be in the market for bran and 
standard middlings for prompt shipment. 
Limited supplies of bran can be had for 
March-April shipment at 50c ton dis- 
count under spot. Standard middlings, 
however, are unusually strong, are sell- 
ing at 50c ton over bran, and are not 
being discounted for spring shipment. 
Flour middlings and red dog are selling 
exceptionally close to bran and standard 
middlings basis for prompt shipment, 
with sellers, however, asking a premium 
of 50c@$1 ton over spot for March- 
April. These heavier grades are slow 
temporarily, but demand for them is ex- 
pected to improve as spring approaches. 
Generally speaking, the millfeed situa- 
tion is abnormally strong and supplies 
limited, notwithstanding the compara- 
tively heavy operation of mills. The lat- 
ter do not anticipate any weakness, as 
long as mixed car buying continues. 
They hold bran at $32.50@33 ton, stand- 
ard middlings $33@33.50, flour middlings 
$35@36, red dog $37, wheat mixed feed 
$33@34.50, and rye middlings $29, in 
100-lb sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. Rye 
middlings are practically unobtainable, 
and asking prices are nominal. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-Ib 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 


Feb. 21 Year ago 
| PA ee ae Oliens @33.00 $26.50 @27.50 
Stand. middlings.. .....@33.50 28.50@29.00 
Flour middlings... 34.50@35.00 31.00@33.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 35.50@36.50 35.00@36.50 


Duluth—An _ excellent demand for 
millfeed continues to hold the market 
strong in all positions. Mills failed to 


confirm many sales, one being out of 
the market and the other unable to get 
caught up on orders, being down tem- 
porarily. 

Montana.—The millfeed market con- 
tinues strong. There is a wide range of 
prices posted by mills in the various mill- 


ing centers of Montana. Bran is quoted 
at $24@29.50 ton, f.o.b., mill; standard 
middlings, $27@81; mixed feed, $26@30. 


THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City.—Continued demand for 
bran and curtailed production has tight- 
ened the situation, and prices have ad- 
vanced. All available supplies are being 
snapped up as soon as offered. Quota- 
tions, Feb. 18: spot pure bran, $32.50@ 
33 ton; standard bran to load out, $82@ 
82.50. Mills quoted March delivery bran 
at $32 ton, and there were a number of 
bids at $31.50. Little is being done, and 
there is virtually nothing being sold for 
delivery in April and May. On Feb. 18 
mills quoted delivery in these months at 
$30 ton. Gray shorts were quoted at $34, 
and an occasional distress car or off 
grade at $33.50. Demand is slack, and 
supplies are more than adequate. De- 
ferred shorts were held at $384@35, and 
there was a light business being done on 
this basis. There are indications that 
prices will advance. 

A tchison-Leavenworth—tThere is no re- 
lief in sight for the unusually tight situa- 
tion of light,feeds. Bran is selling freel 
at $32 whenever supplies can be located. 
Mill-run is quoted at $33@83.50, and 
shorts at $34@384.50. Demand has been 
light for shorts, but is improving, and 
mills are expecting further advances. 
Mills are not selling futures freely. Bids 
on bran for deferred shipment are around 
$1@2 ton under spot prices. Millers are 
holding at spot prices, and little business 
is being done. 

Oklahoma City.—Conditions are abnor- 
mally tight, and prices for bran have ris- 
en $1 since last week. Shorts also have 
advanced. Milling output is limited, and 
supplies are inadequate. Quotations, 
Feb. 16: straight bran, $33 ton; mill-run, 
$35; shorts, $36. 


Hutchinson.—Millfeed demand is again 
approaching the degree of intensity which 
marked it before the holidays, and buy- 
ers are offering advanced prices for car 
lots. Demand for bran is especially keen, 
and all of the accumulations of recent 
weeks have been disposed of. Quotations, 
Kansas City basis, Feb. 18: bran, $82 
ton; mill-run, $33@34; gray shorts, $34 
@36. 

CENTRAL STATES 

Toledo. — Millfeed continues strong, 
with a good undertone, and some mills 
advanced prices last week. Soft winter 
wheat bran was quoted, Feb. 17, at $37 
@38 ton, mixed feed $37.50@38 and mid- 
dlings $38. 

Indianapolis—There was a slightly 
stronger demand for millfeeds last week. 
Both mixers and dealers are buying 
standard middlings and bran, and prices 
are somewhat higher. Most orders call 
for immediate shipment. Prices of flour 
middlings and red dog show little change. 
Quotations, Feb. 18: spring bran $35 ton, 
hard winter bran $35.25, standard mid- 
dlings $34.50@35.50, flour middlings $35 
@36 and red dog $37@38. ; 

Evansville—Millfeed is in good de- 
mand at local mills. Quotations, Feb. 18: 
bran, $36 ton; mixed feed, $36.50; shorts, 
$37.50. 
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THE SOUTH 

Nerfolk.—Millfeed shows little change, 
the trade reporting business about nor- 
mal, with an occasional heavy booking. 
Quotations, Feb. 17: red dog, $44@45 
ton; flour middlings, $42.50@43.50; 
standard bran, $39.50@41; standard mid- 
dlings, $39@40.50. 


Memphis.—Early last week a few cars 
of wheat bran were taken at $35 ton, but 
prices firmed later and buyers held off, 
lacking faith in the market. Shippers 
asked $35.75@36 on Feb. 18, and offered 
little at that. Gray shorts were steady 
at $37.50@38, but buyers were not in- 
terested. 


Nashville—Millfeed trade was good 
last week, mills reporting satisfactory 
demand for wheat bran and middlings. 
The market remained steady. Prices, 
Feb. 18: soft winter wheat bran, 100-lb 
bags, f.o.b., Ohio River stations, $31@33 
ton; middlings, $34@37. 


Atlanta.—A marked increase in prices, 
except for red dog, featured millfeed 
last week, and the result is that buying 
declined, as dealers are disinclined to 
place any advance orders at these quota- 
tions. An unusual situation was the fact 
that early last week gray shorts sold for 
less than, pure wheat bran for the first 
time in months, but later were marked 
up. Quotations, Feb. 18, f.o.b., Atlanta: 
pure wheat bran, basis 100-lb bags, $42 
@43 ton; gray shorts, $42.50@44.50; 
brown shorts, $42.50@43.50; red dog, 
$47@49. 


THE EAST 


Pittsburgh»—Demand for millfeed was 
brisk last week, with small lot buyers 
strongly in evidence, insisting on quick 
delivery. Prices were considerably firm- 
er and slightly higher. Offerings were 
moderate. Quotations, Feb. 18: standard 
middlings, $38@38.50 ton; flour mid- 
dlings, $40@41; spring wheat bran, 
$38.50@39; red dog, $41.50@42.50. 

Baltimore.—All feeds were higher and 
in good demand last week. Quotations, 
Feb. 18, basis prompt and deferred ship- 
ment, in 100-lb sacks: spring bran, $41@ 
41.50 ton; soft winter bran, $42@42.50; 
standard middlings, $40.50@41; flour 
middlings, $43@43.50; red dog, $44. 


Boston.—Domestic wheat feeds were 
very firm last week, with prices higher 
and tending upward. A good demand 
was reported by local receivers, but there 
was a lack of offerings by shippers. A 
little business was done by resellers. 
Quotations, prompt or near-by shipment, 
in 100-lb sacks, Boston points, Feb. 18: 
spring bran, $42@42.50 ton; hard winter 
bran, $42@42.25; soft winter bran, $42.25 
@42.50; standard middlings, $41.50@42; 
flour middlings, $46@46.50; mixed feed, 
$42.50@46.25; red dog, $44.50@45.50; 
stock feed, $43; reground oat hulls, $22. 
No Canadian pure bran or middlings of- 
fering for shipment and no local offer- 
ings by resellers. 


Buffalo—Millfeed was in good demand 
last week, with prices firm to higher. 
Quotations, Feb. 18: standard bran, $37 
ton; standard middlings, $37; red dog, 
$40.50; heavy mixed feeds, $39. 


Philadelphia.—Millfeed ruled firm last 
week under light offerings and a good 
demand. Quotations, Feb. 18, prompt 
shipment: spring bran, $40.50@41.50 ton; 
hard winter bran, $40.50@41.50; soft 
winter bran, $41.50@42.50; standard mid- 
dlings, $39.50@40.50; flour middlings, 
$42.50@46; red dog, $45@46. 


CIGWICWICWICW ICN 


SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, Feb. 21, 
based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Baltimore 
Spring bran ............ $35.75 @36.00 $32.50 @33.00 weve e@..... $.....@..... $41.50@42.00 
Hard winter bran ...... 35.75@36.00 .....@..... 32.50@33.00 34.50@384.75 .....@..... 
Soft winter bran ....... weeee@..... 34.75 @35.00 


36.00 @36.25 


33.00 @33.50 


42.00 
41.50 @42.00 


Standard middlings* .... VvsewU Vides ebenn Oconee’ 
Flour middlingst ....... 37.00@38.00 35.00@36.00 .....@34.00 36.00@36.50 .....@43.50 
MOG GUE hase re dk dae cus 88.560@39.60 12... @8T.00 66... @Deceee cece e@eeee ovees @44.00 
Buffalo Philadelphia Boston Columbus Nashville 
od eo eee ee } Pe eee @37.00 $40.50@41.50 $42.00@42.50 $37.50@38.50 $.....@..... 
Hard winter bran ....... ..... @..... 40.50 @41.59 45.669@42.25 87.50@38.50 .....@..... 
Soft winter bran ........ ..... @..... 41.60@42.50 42.25@42.50 38.50@39.50 31.00@33.00 
Standard middlings* .... ..... @37.00 39.50@40.50 41.50@42.00 38.00@39.00 34.00@37.00 
Flour middlingst ....... ..... @..... 42.50@46.00 46.00@46.50 40.50@41.50 .....@..... 
Ma acne ti os 80 by dwar’ @40.50 45.00@46.00 44.50@45.50 43.50@44.50 .....@..... 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
WOKORS 6 6 eck cc Heer sive @35.00 $.....@37.00 $.....@45.00 
TWinnipe~ ......60. coves @ 28.00 - @30.00 sence Be cevu 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. 





{Fort William basis. 
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PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle.—Last week’s millfeed market 
was unchanged, With light supplies ang 
moderate local demand, California hot 
bidding, and Montana mills not offerin 
it was steady at the same prices whic, 
have prevailed for several weeks. Wag), 
ington standard mill-run ruled at $32 to, 
coast, delivered, transit points. : 


San Francisco.—Millfeed is very dy} 
Demand is centered on red, flaky bran, 
packed in 100’s, but offerings are ¢. 
tremely scarce. Several cars of Montan, 
red bran have been sold at $2 over the 
asking price for standard and red mijj. 
run. Standard and white feeds are plep. 
tiful, with no demand. Low grade flour 
is offered at the price of middlings, wit) 
no buyers. Feeding interest is confineg 
largely to coarse grains, and millfeed jg 
suffering in consequence. Quotations 
Feb. 17, basis carload lots, delivered, San 
Francisco, draft terms, prompt shipment: 
Kansas bran $40@41 ton; Idaho blended 
mill-run, March, $37.50@88.50; white 
bran and mill-run, $37.50@38.50; north- 
ern standard bran and mill-run, $35.50@ 
36; shorts, $38@39; middlings, $46@47. 
Montana bran and mill-run, April, $3 
@38.50; low grade flour, $46@47. 


Portland.—There was a normal busi- 
ness done in millfeed last week. Prices 
were generally maintained at the pre- 
vious level. Feb. 18, quotations were 
$33 ton for mill-run and $48 for mid- 
dlings, in straight cars. 


Ogden.—Light demand for millfeed 
was reported from Pacific Coast points 
last week, with prices slightly lower on 
bran and mill-run. Purchases continued 
extremely light. Buying in Utah and 
southern Idaho was normal. Quotations 
to California, Feb. 18: red bran and mill- 
run $36 ton, blended bran and mill-run 
$37 and white bran and mill-run $37.50 
@38, car lots, f.o.b., San Francisco and 
other California common points. Mid- 
dlings were unchanged at $52@54 ton on 
the same basis. Millfeed prices for Utah 
and Idaho: red bran and mill-run $31.50, 
blended bran and mill-run $32.50, white 
bran and mill-run $33.50 and middlings 
$50@51, car lots, f.o.b., Ogden. 


CANADA 

Toronto.—The millfeed market is bare, 
and car lots are worth a premium. The 
big mills use all they can make in mixed 
car trade, while country mills are deliy- 
ering most of theirs to farmers at mill 
doors, Prices are unchanged. Quota- 
tions, Feb. 18: bran $35 ton, shorts $37, 
middlings $45, bags included, in mixed 
cars with flour, spot cash terms, deliv- 
ered, Ontario points. 


Winnipeg.—While supplies of bran and 
shorts are not plentiful, prices remain 
stationary. Demand is very keen, and 
mills are adhering to a mixed car trade. 
The poor demand for flour gives them 
little opportunity to accumulate any 
stocks. Quotations, Feb. 18, basis Fort 
William and Port Arthur: Manitoba 
points, bran $28 ton, shorts $30; Sas- 
katchewan, bran $28, shorts $30; Alberta, 
bran $29, shorts $31. 


Montreal.—There was an exceedingly 
strong demand last week from all sources 
for all lines of millfeeds, especially for 
bran. Reports from mills, jobbers and 
dealers show that stocks are low, and 
farmers have trouble in getting sufficient 
for their needs. United States buyers 
are bidding strongly for considerable 
quantities of bran, and are disappointed 
at mills’ inability to supply them with the 
desired quantities. Mills are limiting 
their shipments to pro rata quantities in 
cars including fair quantities of flour. 
Prices continue firm. Quotations, Feb. 
17: bran $385.25 ton, shorts $37.25 and 
middlings $45.25, jutes, f.o.b., cars, Mont- 
real rate points. At Fort William: bran 
$27, shorts $29 and middlings $87, jutes, 
ex-track, net cash; $1 less when they 
contain mill-run screenings. 


Millfeed—Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending Feb. 18, in tons. with comparisons: 
7-Receipts— -Shipments— 
1928 1927 1928 1927 


Minneapolis ... 828 1,881 13,785 13,681 
Kansas City... 1,180 1,360 2,720 3,200 
New York .... one 10 rr oo 
Philadelphia .. 140 260 

Baltimore ..... 247 297 

Boston ........ oor 40 ar ee 
Milwaukee .... 1 pap 2 L 
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MAixeED FEEDS 


Chicago.—There was little change in 
mixed feeds last week. Manufacturers 
say old orders are being cleaned up, 
and directions are good. New business 
js of moderate proportions. Buying is 
mainly in small amounts, and principally 
of dairy feeds. On Feb, 18, dairy feeds, 
94 per cent, were quoted at $46@47.50 
ton, Chicago, scratch feeds $45.50@46, 
and mash feeds $59@61. 

Atlanta—Mixed feed prices were 
marked up last week, and dealers are 
therefore not placing many advance or- 
ders. Mills in the Southeast continue 
operating on a fairly active basis. Beet 
pulp was marked up $2 during the week, 
horse and poultry feed about $1.50@2, 
and dairy feed 50c. Quotations, Feb. 18, 
fo.b. Atlanta: beet pulp, $46.75@47 ton; 
pest grade horse feed $46@47, lower 
grades $36@37; best grade chicken feed 
$54@55, lower grades $47@49; 24 per 
cent dairy feed $52.50@53, 16 per cent 
$42.50@43. 

St. Lowis—Demand for mixed feeds 
varied but little last week. Sales were 
limited, but it is thought that the present 
cold weather will bring about an im- 
provement. Stocks are low, but bad 
roads have prevented feeders getting into 
market. Prices, however, advanced about 
50c. High grade dairy feeds were quot- 
ed, Feb. 19, at $50.50 ton, high grade 
horse feed $44.50, and scratch feed 
$50.50. 

Nashville-——Increased sales of mixed 
feeds featured trade last week. Market 
was steady to $1 higher. Quotations, 
Feb. 18: dairy feed, 100-Ilb bags, $31@48 
ton; horse feed, $41@47; poultry scratch 
feed, $45@52; poultry mash feed, $64 
@78. 

Memphis.—Buyers are not taking more 
than near-by needs of mixed feed, yet 
the movement is increasing. As farm 
work becomes more active, requirements 
of horse and mule feed are larger, the 
sharp rise in corn also having helped. 
Mixers expect buying to be from hand 
to mouth. Dairy feeds are moving on a 
fairly free scale. Poultry mash is in bet- 
ter demand, and quotations for all feeds 
are firm and slightly higher. 


Montreal.—The only remarkable thing 
about mixed feeds is the steadiness of 
the prices, which have been unchanged 
for several weeks, with a normal de- 
mand. Quotations, Feb. 16, carloads, on 
track, Montreal rate points, net cash, 
jutes: barley meal $47 ton; ground oil 
cake, $53; mixed feeds, $830@42. 


Indianapolis.—There is a dearth of 
new business in mixed feed, orders being 
widely scattered and for small amounts, 
and calling for immediate shipment. 
Weather conditions have been such dur- 
ing the past two weeks that feeders had 
dificulty in getting to market. Conse- 
quently, it is believed that their stocks 
are low, and as soon as it freezes demand 
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will increase. Quotations, Feb. 18: high 
grade dairy feeds $44.50@45.50 ton, 
scratch feeds $44.50@45, and mash feeds 
$57 @60. 

Toronto.—All lines of mixed feeds 
continue in strong demand at unchanged 

rices. Quotations, Feb, 18: oat chop 

9 ton, oat and barley chop $49, crushed 
oats $49, corn meal $48, feed wheat 
$54, oat feed $28, chick feed $65@67, 
mixed car lots, net cash terms, delivered, 
country points. 


COTTONSEED MEAL 


Atlanta.—Cottonseed meal dealers re- 
ported booking a few orders for current 
needs last week, though none for future 
requirements, Mills are not operating 
very actively, and manufacturers believe 
the season will continue quiet unless 
prices should show an unexpected de- 
cline, of which there seems little likeli- 
hood, with cottonseed at its present lev- 
els. Quotations, Feb. 18, f.o.b., Atlanta: 
7 per cent ammonia, $41.50@43 ton; 8 
per cent, $46@47; cottonseed hulls, 
sacked $12@12.50, bulk $9@10.50. 


New Orleans.——The movement of old 
crop seed is diminishing, and, because 
of the decline in cotton prices, the pres- 
ent indications are that the next acreage 
will not be increased to the extent that 
had been expected. Holders of meal 
were somewhat firmer in their views last 
week. Local demand was fair, and the 
export call was stronger. Shipments in- 
cluded 56,219 sacks meal, chiefly to the 
Irish Free State, a new market so far 
this season. Cork took 10,000 of the 30,- 
126 sacks cake leaving this port last week. 
Quotations, Feb. 16: choice cake, 8 per 
cent ammonia, bulk, $43.50@44 ton; 
choice meal, 8 per cent ammonia, sacked, 
$46@46.50; hulls, sound quality, $11.50@ 
11.75. 


Memphis.—Mills still anticipate higher 
prices for cottonseed meal. Buyers are 
sending in orders steadily, but for small 
lots, indicating that competitive feeds 
also are high. Output is being steadily 
diminished, only a few mills now run- 
ning. The basis of trading, Feb. 18, was 
at $45 ton for 41 per cent and $47 for 
43. Hulls were quiet and steady at $7 
@7.50 for loose. 


Kansas City—Improved demand for 
cottonseed meal last week, from both do- 
mestic and export buyers, strengthened 
the market. Quotation, Feb. 18, basis 
Kansas City, $49.40 ton. 


Milwaukee.— Cottonseed meal closed 
unchanged. The mills are putting limit- 
ed lots on sale, and buyers readily take 
them. Quotations, Feb. 18, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee, $46.50@52 ton. 


Chicago.—Prevailing prices for cotton- 
seed meal are firm, and buyers do not 
take kindly to them. Consequently, de- 
mand is light. On Feb. 18, 43 per cent 
was quoted at $51.50 ton, Chicago. 


Pittsburgh—There was only a fair 


local demand for cottonseed meal last 
week. Prices were higher, and offerings 


light. Quotations, Feb. 18: 48 per cent 
protein, $53 ton; 41 per cent protein, $51. 
Boston.—Cottonseed meal showed prac- 
tically no change last week. There was 
little inquiry from the trade, and only 
light offerings for mill shipment. On 
Feb. 18 some shippers offered in a limited 
way at $49@56 ton, in 100-lb sacks, Bos- 
ton points. Local stocks are very light. 
Buffalo.—There was a lighter demand 
for cottonseed meal last week, compared 
with the previous one. Quotations, Feb. 
18: 43 per cent, $53 ton; 41 per cent, $51. 
Toronto.—Cottonseed meal advanced 
$3.50 last week. The increase will have 
no effect, as far as volume of business is 
concerned, as buyers for some time have 
considered the price too high and have 
been showing no interest. On Feb. 18 
43 per cent protein meal, in car lots, To- 
ronto freights, was quoted at $57 ton. 





Toronto—Demand for rolled oats is 
steady. Most of the trading is in package 


goods. Oatmeal is quiet. Prices have 
not changed. Quotations, Feb. 18: rolled 
oats $7.70 bbl, in 90-lb jute bags, mixed 
cars, less 10c for cash, and $7.20 in 
straight cars on track; oatmeal, in 98-lb 
jute bags, 10 per cent over rolled oats. 

Winnipeg.—A good, steady business is 
being done in rolled oats and oatmeal for 
domestic account. Export trade is at a 
standstill, owing to the high price of Ca- 
nadian milling oats. Prices are un- 
changed. Quotations, Feb. 18: rolled 
oats, in 80-lb bags, $3.50, and oatmeal, 
in 98-lb bags, 25 per cent over rolled 
oats. 

Montreal.—Rolled oats were firm on 
Feb. 18 at $3.50 per 90-lb jute bag, with 
oatmeal at the usual spread of 10 per 
cent more. Business is fairly good in 
all lines. 

Chicago.—Domestic demand for oat 
products is fair. A steady small lot 
business is being done. Some inquiries 
are being received from abroad, but 
prices are considered too high. On Feb. 
18, rolled oats were quoted at $3 per 90- 
Ib sack, and oatmeal at $3.30 per 100 lbs. 


Boston.—There was a better demand 
for oatmeal last week, with prices ad- 
vanced. On Feb. 18 rolled oatmeal was 
quoted at $3.60, with cut and ground at 
$3.96, all in 90-lb sacks. 


Philadelphia.—There was a fair de- 
mand for oatmeal last week, and the 
market ruled firm, with supplies well 
under control. Quotations, Feb. 18: $4.10 
per 100-lb sack for ground and $3.70 for 
rolled oats, in 90-lb sacks. 

Minneapolis.—Rolled oats were quoted 
on Feb. 21 at $3.15 per 90 lbs. 

ow wD 

New York.—There was little interest 
in rye flour last week. Brokers reported 
the price of white patent grades, packed 
in jutes, as $6.50@6.70 bbl, on Feb. 18. 
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FEED PRICE SUMMARY 


Prices ruling in the principal millfeed 
markets on Monday, Feb. 20, and on the 
corresponding date in 1927, as reported 
by the Western Feed Market Bureau, 
Milwaukee, were, per ton: 


Minneapolis— 1927 1928 
A. pias k ded cares hs $27.50 $32.50@33.00 
Pure wheat bran ..... 27.50 32.50@33.00 
i Ree Perret 28.50 32.50@383.00 
Flour middlings ...... 32.00 34.00@34.50 
Red dog ............++ 36.00 35.50@37.00 
i ge arr 29.00 33.50@34.50 
Old process oil meal... 48.00 48.50@49.50 
PGE? 65 0. vivce vite 606 dems 36.50 42.00@42.50 
Middlings* ........... 37.00 42.00@42.50 
EE? vc vanie Rive Cte 44.50 44.50@45.50 

Duluth— 

SP ae ee re 27.00 32.50@33.00 
Middlings ............ 27.50 32.50@33.00 
Flour middlings ...... 32.00 34.00@34.50 
Country mixed feed... 28.50 33.00@34.00 
PR TT ee 34.50 37.00@38.00 
St. Louis—. 
Bran .......0.e0-000+4 29.00 33.50@34.00 
Brown shorts ........ 32.50 33.50@34.00 
re 34.50 35.50@36.50 
Ra reer 14.00 16.00@17.00 
Hominy feed ......... 29.00 31.50@32.00 
Buftalo— 
. > SAS 32.50 37.00@37.50 
NUE. Voecbotesvweeesns 31.00 37.00@37.50 
Standard middlings ... 33.00 387.00@37.50 
Flour middlings ...... 36.50 41.00@41.50 
SO a ae 37.00 42.00@42.50 
Heavy mixed feed .... 36.00 39.00@40.00 
Gee TRE ac et te ceck ee 46.00 51.00@51.50 
Kansas City— 
oo» | GPP 26.50 32.75@33.00 
BBFOR cc cccccsscecccccs 26.60 $3:6600998.76 
Brown shorts ......... 31.00 31.50@32.50 
Gray. SROPtS «2 cecsvies 34.00 34.00@35.00 
Se ME U6 oak 6.4 0.0.9, 008 37.50 38.00@39.00 
Philadelphia— 
Winter bran ......... 36.50 41.00@41.50 
Pure bran ............ 86.50 41.00@41.50 
Spring bran ....../... 35.50 40.50@41.00 
Spring middlings ..... 36.50 41.00@41.50 
ee Ere 44.50 43.50@44.50 
Flour middlings ...... 43.50 42.00@45.00 
Milwaukee— 
Weneer BIBR) ws ccvcces 29.70 35.20@35.80 
Me ee ee eee 30.00 35.50@36.00 
Middlings ............ 31.00 35.25@36.00 
Flour middlings ...... 34.00 36.00@37.50 
Red dog ............. 38.50 38.00@39.00 
og eer 26.00 31.00@31.50 
Cottonseed meal - 88.50 46.50@62.00 


Brewers’ dried grainst.. 30.00 
Hominy feed® .......... 36.50 42.00@43.00 
eee 32.75 ....@§38.70 


Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail 


35.50 @36.00 





Minneapolis $9.10 
ag SS eee crass «USD 9.10 
le EPP Las ock 5 vee Ge cone 7.60 
Kansas City 8.90 9.70 
ON eee 5.70 6.50 
| aa See ee aie 4.70 
*Boston. tChicago. 1100 Ibs. §March. 


‘2 2 2) 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 


Chicago.—Demand for dried butter- 
milk and dried skim milk was not very 
brisk last week. Due to the slow start of 
the baby chick season, current business 
continues rather light. Dried skim milk 
is being taken by the feed trade better 
than anticipated. Quotations, Feb. 18, 
basis Chicago, 7%4c lb, car lots; Lc.l., 8c. 


Kansas City—The dried buttermilk 
market is unchanged. Plenty is available, 
but prices are holding fairly steady. 
The l.c.l. business is lighter than is to be 
expected at this time of year. Quota- 
tion, Feb. 18, basis Kansas City, 7Yec lb 
in car lots. 










February March April 
5 12 19 26] 5 12 19 26/2 9 16 23 


7 14 21 28] 4 11 18 25/2 9 16 23 


Range of Bran Prices 


May June July 


August 
6 13 20 27} 3 1017 24/1 8 15 22 


September October November 


December 
5 12 19 26/3 10 17 24 31 7 14 21 28 


January February 





















Spring Bran (Mi tie) 





4 11 18 25 |g4200 

| 41.00 
40.00 
39.00 

















Hard Winter Bran (Kansas City) === 


Soft Winter Bran (St. Louis) 
Spring Bran (Boston) 


Noe ee 
eececceooooososcs 


38.00 


36.00 
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CASH WHEAT 


Chicago.—Cash wheat premiums were 
steady last week, although no further 
advances were recorded. Cash wheat 
was in good demand, and all spot offer- 
ings were easily disposed of. There was 
also some buying out of store, and large 
shipping instructions for wheat out of 
public elevators. Trading basis, Feb. 18: 
No. 1 red 21@22c over May, No. 2 red 
19@2lc over, No. 3 red 16@18c over; 
No. 1 hard 8@4c over, No. 2 hard 2@3c 
over, No. 3 hard le over to le under; 
No. 1 dark northern 2@3c over, No. 2 
dark northern 1@2c over, No. 1 northern 
1@1\%c over. Sales made late in the 
week: No. 3 red $1.501%4, bu; No. 3 hard 
$1.844,@1.34Y,, No. 1 northern $1.341. 


Minneapolis.— Receipts of Montana 
wheat continue heavy, with a good mill- 
ing demand reported for all desirable 
offerings. Interest has broadened, par- 
ticularly for shipment, with premiums a 
shade higher on protein wheat testing 
12% per cent or more. The nominal 
trading basis on 58-lb wheat is 45@47c 
bu over May for 14 per cent, 40@44c 
over for 13% per cent, and 33@35c over 
for 13 per cent. 

Based on the close, Feb. 21, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.13 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.11; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.18, No. 1 northern $1.16; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.11, No. 1 northern $1.09; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1, No. 1 north- 
ern 98c. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Feb. 
18 was $1.165%@1.382%, and of No. 1 
durum $1.15@1.3845%. No. 1 amber closed 
on Feb. 21 at $1.185%4@1.34%, and No. 1 
durum $1.175%4@1.24%. 

The range of No. 1 dark wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Feb. 18 
was $1.255%4@1.71%, and of No. 1 north- 
ern $1.247%,.@1.70%. No. 1 dark closed 
Feb. 21 at $1.294%,@1.73%4, and No. 1 
northern $1.284%4,@1.72%4. 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1927, to Feb. 18, 
1928, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels (000’s 
omitted) : 

1927-28 1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 
6 





Minneapolis .. 80,085 49,352 71,668 72,922 
Duluth ...... 92,124 31,662 654,372 89,346 
Totals .....172,209 81,014 126,040 162,268 


Winnipeg.—Wheat reacted sharply to 
Liverpool advices last week, and on Feb. 
16 there was the most active trading for 
several months. A large export business 
was done. Apart from this flurry, the 
market was only moderately active, and 
prices moved within a narrow range. 
The near-by option has shown consider- 
able strength. During the active period, 
the pool interests were credited with 
heavy sales on the advances, and offer- 
ings from other holders of wheat were 
liberal. Everything offered was readily 
absorbed. In the cash market, holders 
were selling only when spreads appealed 
to them. No. 1 northern is very scarce, 
and maintains a premium of 6c over 
May. The lower grades are in fair de- 
mand and prices are steady. Elevator 
interests and Canadian millers have been 
the chief buyers, but at no time was 
business more than moderate. Cash No. 
1 northern closed, Feb. 18, at $1.425% 
bu, basis in store, Fort William and Port 
Arthur. 


Duluth—The cash wheat market was 
fairly active last week, due to a mod- 
erate run of receipts and a steady de- 
mand. Mill buyers took the quality and 
high protein stocks in both the spring 
‘and durum. The price basis was steady. 
Winter wheat was in demand, with re- 
stricted offerings checking trade. There 
was quite a car shipping movement out 
of store. Quotations, Feb. 18: No. 1 
dark northern, $1.2842@1.714% bu; No. 
2 dark, $1.2544@1.691%2; No. 8 dark, 
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$1.2342@1.674%2; No. 1 northern spring, 
$1.2742@1.674%2; No. 2 northern, $1.25142 
@1.65%; No. 2 hard winter, $1.29144@ 
1.814%; No. 1 dark hard winter, $1.29@ 
1.5442. Daily closing prices of durum 
wheat, in cents, per bushel: 
-——— Amber durum———, —Durum—, 
No. 1 No. 2 No.1 No. 2 
11... 120% @141% 119% @141% 136% 136% 
13... Holiday 
14... 120% @141% 119% @141% 136% 136% 
15... 120 @141 119 @141 136 136 
16... 122% @143% 121% @143% 138% 138% 
17... 122% @143% 121% @143% 138% 138% 
«+ 122% @143% 121% @143% 138% 138% 
Kansas City.—After advancing sharp- 
ly on Feb. 16, wheat prices dropped 
back slightly at the end of the week and 
closed 1@8c higher than the previous 
Saturday. Quotations, Feb. 18: hard, 
No. 1 $1.29@1.68 bu, No. 2 $1.28@1.67, 
No. 3 $1.25@1.65, No. 4 $1.18@1.63; 
soft, No. 1 $1.48@1.52, No. 2 $1.45@ 
1.50, No. 3 $1.41@1.47, No. 4 $1.83@1.42. 
The best demand is for milling samples, 
several local and outside mills —s in 
the market for moderately large lots 
Supplies are ample. Off grade is in slow 
demand, but is being cleared at liberal 
discounts. 

St. Louis.—Soft wheat prices averaged 
about steady last week. There was a 
somewhat broader demand for suitable 
milling qualities, both starchy types and 
sound wheat with protein strength, but 
buyers did not seem to want cars of 
dark or faulty character. Shippers and 
local mills were also in the market. De- 
mand for hard wheat was fair. Sales 
were at fairly steady prices, with basis 
of premiums somewhat better. Receipts 
were 174 cars, against 265 in the pre- 
vious week. Cash prices, Feb. 18: No. 2 
red $1.58 bu, No. 3 red $1.5314; No. 1 
hard $1.35, No, 2 hard $1.34@1.3514. 

Toledo.—Receipts of wheat were heavi- 
er last week than for some time. Strength 
continues, and premiums are advancing. 
The bid at Toledo, Feb. 17, Toledo rate 
points, was $1.46 bu, highest of the crop, 
14c over Chicago May, and Ic up in pre- 
mium from a week ago. 

Indianapolis.—Wheat continues to ad- 
vance, and prices are stronger than a 
week ago. Much of the active demand is 
by millers, particularly for soft wheat, 
in which most of the buying is done. 
Stocks in terminal warehouses seem to 
be adequate to take care of customers, 
but they are not as heavy as on Jan. 1. 
Quotations, Feb. 18: No. 2 red $1.45@ 
1.47 bu; No. 2 hard, $1.30@1.32. 

Nashville——Wheat movement continues 
fairly good. About the usual scarcity of 
offerings of high grade wheat for this 
season is being noted. Little local wheat 
is being sold, offerings having decreased 
this month, and purchases are being 
made in the terminals. No. 2 red, with 
bill, Feb. 18, was quoted at $1.57@1.60 
bu, Nashville. 

Baltimore——Cash wheat on Feb. 18 
was ¥,c higher than in the previous week, 
with export demand light and stocks, 
nearly three times more Canadian than 
domestic, showing a decrease of 380,000 
bus. Closing prices, Feb. 18: spot No. 2 
red winter, export $1.48%,, No. 3 $1.454,; 
spot No. 2 red winter, garlicky, domes- 
tic, $1494, No. 3 $1.46%. The local 
market ruled strong, with domestic cash 
ranging $1.48@1.50%,, closing 114¢ up 
from the bottom and Ic down from the 
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top, but still le over the export price. 
Exports were 135,000 bus domestic and 
286,241 Canadian. Receipts of Canadian 
wheat last week, 158,851 bus; stock, 2,- 
258,177. 

Milwaukee.—Cash wheat last week was 
advanced 2@8c. Mixed and red winter 
varieties gained 2c, durum 2@3&8c and 
hard winter 3c. There was considerable 
trading in options on wheat, while the 
transactions on the cash article were fair. 
‘Offerings continue light. A good de- 
mand prevails here especially for the 
soft varieties. Receipts for the week 
were 26 cars, against 22 the previous 
week and 45 cars a year ago. Quotations, 
Feb. 18: No. 1 hard winter, $1.87@1.38 
bu; No. 1 red winter, $1.49@1.51; No. 1 
mixed, $1.833@1.85; No. 1 durum, $1.28 
@1.29. 

New York.—Wheat developed consid- 
erable activity toward the close of last 
week, advancing sharply, but part of 
this was lost the following day. Export 
demands showed improvement, and crop 
reports were bullish. Cash grain quota- 
tions, Feb. 18: No. 2 red, c.i.f., domestic, 
$1.64% bu; No. 1 dark spring, c.i.f., do- 
mestic, $1.49%; No. 2 hard winter, f.o.b., 
export, $1.47% ; No. 1 northern Manitoba 
(in bond), f.o.b., export, $1.61%,; No, 2 
mixed durum, c.i.f., domestic, $1.35%,. 

Buffalo.——Protein spring wheat was 
quiet last week, although premiums are 
fully maintained and will probably be 
higher as the opening of lake navigation 
approaches. 

Philadelphia—While wheat last week 
was somewhat irregular, the general 
trend was upward, and the market closed 
at a net advance of 3c. Quotations, Feb. 
18, car lots, in export elevator: No. 2 red 
winter, $1.49 bu bid; No. 2 red winter, 
garlicky, $1.48%2. 


Atlanta.—Few sales of wheat were re- 
ported last week, due to the high prices 
prevailing, mills grinding their reserve 
supplies and marking time, in the hope 
that prices soon may turn downward. 
Some of the smaller mills are ordering 
for their present needs, but this is about 
all the business reported. No. 2 red, 
with bill, f.o.b., Atlanta, on Feb. 18 was 
quoted at $1.79 bu. 


Seattle—With light demand and re- 
luctant selling in the country, there was 
little activity in cash wheat last week. 
Quotations, No. 1, sacked, to arrive, 
coast, Feb. 17: soft and western white, 
$1.281% bu; hard winter, $1.24; western 
red, $1.231,; northern spring, $1.26; Big 
Bend blue-stem, $1.4014; Big Bend dark 
northern spring, 13 per cent protein, 
$1.451/,. 

Ogden.—Receipts of wheat declined at 
Ogden elevators last week. Grain buyers 
report that there is little to market from 
farms, and country elevators are rapidly 
decreasing their stocks. Prices, Feb. 18: 
No. 2 dark hard $1.87@1.49 bu, No. 2 
hard winter $1.13@1.38, No. 2 soft white 
$1.18@1.82, No. 2 northern spring $1.46 
@1.55, milling-in-transit billing, freight 
paid to Ogden. 


Portland.—There was a fair volume of , 


wheat buying last week. Parcels were 
sold to the Orient, but no business with 
Europe was reported. Exporters, how- 
ever, continued in the market, and all of- 
ferings were readily absorbed. Closing 
bids at the Merchants’ Exchange, Feb. 
18, for February delivery: Big Bend 
blue-stem, $1.40 bu; hard white, $1.30; 
soft white, western white and Federation, 
$1.27; northern spring, $1.23; hard win- 
ter and western red, $1.21%. 
Toronto.—Mild weather has stimulated 
deliveries of winter wheat, and more 
than enough for current needs is offer- 


Cr UISCWICWICWIO WIC 
Weekly Grain Exports 


Exports of grain from the United States, as reported by the Department of Commerce, 
in bushels in the case of grain and barrels in the case of flour: 


Week ending: 





July 1 to 





ee te 1 ¢ iat . 
Wheat to— Feb. 11, '28 Feb. 12,'27 Feb. 4,°28 Feb. 11,'28 Feb. 12, '27 
SE webb ths dpds witkestc. . caveas. (CoD. ie eae 167,000 8,794,000 7,398,000 
United Kingdom ....... 40,000 308,008. . avswen 33,888,000 32,031,000 
Other Europe .......... 303,000 486,000 62,000 38,625,000 48,415,000 
SRN o 5As 0 wk. oin 6.0% che iene es LA eee Se 38,915,000 17,755,000 
Other countries ........ 387,000 71,000 43,000 8,160,000 15,813,000 
TO bites cascecce 730,000 877,000 272,000 128,382,000 121,412,000 

Wheat flour, United States 
and Canada, in transit.. *151,000 215,000 236,000 9,681,000 11,066,000 
| i, MELEEL ELE LT TEES 139,000 522,000 168,000 38,182,000 10,945,000 
MEE ee el) eT ee ee) 954,000 503,000 450,000 6,389,000 10,759,000 
eres es TP eer ee © a 154,000 19,000 112,000 4,349,000 8,423,000 
EE are eee ere Tre 1,000 20,365,000 7,079,000 


Rye 44,000 401,000 . 
*Including via Pacific ports: wheat, 453,000 bus; flour, 21,200 bbls. 









February 22, 192s 


ing. The pool is the largest holder, py, 
so far has shown no disposition to reduc 
its price to Ontario mills. It is askin 
for No. 2 red or white $1.33 bu for on 
lots on track at points of shipment, wit) 
a 5e allowance to millers and dealers fo, 
handling. Private traders are askin 
$1.28@1.80 for car lots at shipping 
points, while the street price for farmer: 
loads is $1.25@1.30. Western spring 
wheat advanced 2%c during the wee; 
Quotations, Feb. 18: No. 2 northern, 
$1.50% bu, in car lots, on track, bay 
ports; No. 3 northern, $1.84. 7 

San Francisco.—Wheat is strong, wit} 
demand fair and offerings light. Quo- 
tations, Feb. 17, basis 100’s, sacked: No 
1 hard white, $2.40; feed, $2.35. : 


COARSE GRAINS 


Minneapolis.—Range of coarse grains 
for the week ending Feb. 18, and the 
closing prices on Feb. 20, respectively: 
No. 8 white oats, 52%2@54%c, 52%@ 
5454c; No. 2 rye, $1.034%,@1.07%, $1.06% 
@1.07%; barley, 79@89c, 80@90c. 

Duluth.—There was little barley on of- 
fer last week, due to a poor shipping and 
country movement. On several days 
nothing came out for sale and no busi- 
ness was recorded. Closing basis, Feb, 
18, was 75@83c bu. Very few oats were 
to be found for sale. No. 8 white, track, 
closed at 525% @55%%c, based at Chicago 
May to 8c discount. No change ap- 
peared in rye, a good, steady cash de- 
mand cleaning up all spot supplies. Bulk 
cash sales ran to top grades. No. 1 and 
No. 2 were unchanged at May to Ic u- 
der. May closed Feb. 18 at $1.075% bu, 
a net advance of %c for the week. 

Milwaukee.—Barley last week reached 
a new point of $1, and maintained it. 
The gain over the previous week was 2c. 
Rye was %c higher and oats lc. Offer- 
ings of barley were heavy, but oats and 
rye were limited. There is a good de- 
mand for heavy barley and oats. Quota- 
tions, Feb. 18: No. 2 rye, $1.11% bu; No. 
8 white oats, 54@58%2c; malting barley, 
90c@$l. 


Winnipeg—Demand for barley was 
very active last week, and prices are 
steady. Exporters have been keen buy- 
ers in fairly large quantities. Some oats 
have been sold for export, but the volume 
of trade was small, most buying being 
for domestic purposes. Fair amounts of 
rye have been sold against the opening 
of navigation, demand being chiefly for 
the lower grades. Quotations, Feb. 18: 
No. 2 Canadian western oats 64%,c bu, 
barley 86%c and rye $1.05%4, basis in 
store, Fort William and Port Arthur. 


Boston.—Oats were firm last week, 
and held higher at the close. Prices, 
Feb. 18: fancy 40@42-lb, all-rail ship- 
ment, 77@78c bu; regular 38@40-lb 71 
@78c; regular 36@38-lb, 70@7l1c; regu- 
lar 34@36-lb, 68@69c; lake-and-rail ship- 
ment, regular 36@38-lb, 69@70c. 

Baltimore.—Oats prices, Feb. 18: No. 
2 white, domestic, 64@65c bu; No. 3 
white, domestic, 683@64c. 


Pittsburgh.—Oats were in fair demand 
last week, with the supply rather lim- 
ited. There were only a few good-sized 
sales, with most buyers urging speedy 
delivery, indicating that stocks were low. 
Quotations, Feb. 18: No. 2 white, 63@ 
634,c bu; No. 3 white, 61@61%c. 


Toronto.—American corn continues to 
advance, and prices are 3c higher than 
a week ago. Argentine corn has in- 
creased 4c. Higher prices have slowed 
up demand. Ontario oats are Ic higher, 
and No. 1 western feed have declined Ic. 
Sample wheat is selling freely, but with 
this exception, business in coarse grains 
is slow. Quotations, Feb. 18: Ontario 
oats 62@64c bu, No. 8 barley 85@87c, 
rye $1.07@1.10, f.o.b., shipping points; 
No. 3 Canadian western oats T4c, No. 1 
feed oats 71c, all-rail, delivered, Ontario 
points; sample wheat $82.25 ton, c.if, 
bay ports; No. 3 American yellow corn, 
old crop $1.10, old and new crop mixed 
$1.07, Argentine $1.18, Toronto freights. 


San Francisco—Barley is steady but 
quiet. Nothing is offering, and there is 
no export business. Space for European 
ae is plentiful at $6 ton, Values, 

eb. 17, basis 100’s, sacked: feed, $2.20; 
grading, $2.30; choice, $2.50. Oats are 
inactive at $2.35 for feed, basis 100’s, 
sacked. — 
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FUTURES—MOVEMENT AND STOCKS 











Grain Futures—Closing Prices 
prices of grain futures at leading 
sjiion markets, in cents per bushel: 





WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapolis 
b March May March May 
Fed. = "180% 130% 124% 125% 
et 130% 130% 124% 125% 
Hi--""" 132% © 138% 127 128% 
Ber’ 93tee 132 125 % 127 
St; an 132% 126% 127% 
Mer''" 132% ©: 188% 127% 128% 
y Kansas City St. Louls red 
Feb. May July March May 
124% BE Lt OCR eee « votes 
J) Vs are oo 
ee )  A/eeeeees. - “eed iee 
Suet Sacha”! eames 
BD gun SED tisnace. 2tiaeen 
De cska 6 127% nl .” 3) dud cest Coste’ 
Seattle 
March May March May 
peb, 14..1285 127% Feb. 17..124% 128% 
Feb, 15..123% 127% Feb. 18..124 128% 
Feb, 16..125 129 Feb. 20..132% 133% 
Winnipeg Duluth durum 
Feb. May July March May 
BA cw 134% 135% 120% 121% 
ie dka's 134%. 185% 120 121 
16...++° 136% 137% 123% 124% 
es 136% 136% 123% 124% 
rr 136% 137 123% 124% 
H..cees 137% 138 123% 124% 
Liverpool Buenos Aires 
Feb. March May March May 
Me eens 145 146% 124% 127% 
aE, Sane « 144% 146 124% 127% 
16. 146% 147% 125% 128% 
cubes 147 148% 125% 128% 
18 146% 147% Holiday 
” 149% | | Se Tir) neler yy 
CORN 
Chicago Kansas City 
Feb. March May May July 
Miss 03 94% 7% 895% 91% 
Biases 94% 98% 90% 92% 
ae 95% 98% 90% 93% 
Pee 93% 97% 90 92% 
18. 94% 97% 90 92 
20 94% 98% 90% 92% 
OATS 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Feb. March May March May 
Res ee 55% 55% 52% 525% 
15.. 55 55% 52% 525% 
Wowseos 55% 56 52% 52% 
Pe 54% 55% 52% 52% 
ee 54% 55% 52% 52% 
Wivcses 545% 55% 52% 52% 
RYE 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Feb. March May March May 
14 . 108% 109% 101% 102% 
15...... 109 109% 101% 102% 
Binsese SE 111 103% 103% 
Maseces 109% 110 102% 103 
18.. 110% 110% 103 103% 
20 111 111% 103% 104% 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Dulath 
May May July 
Feb. 14 . sicnaneas 215% 217% 218% 
Pee. 16 ..wctcevs 215% 217% 218% 
4 Bee ey Clie 216% 218 219% 
Pod, 17. ti biereas 215% 217% 219 
Pee. 18 .cckctons 215% 217% 219 
FOR: 30 ovis eee 216 218% 220% 





Indianapolis——Demand for both rye 
and oats is rather brisk, and prices are 
firm. Oats in particular show much 
strength, and prices are gradually as- 
suming higher levels. Quotations on oats, 
Feb. 18: No. 2 white, 544%4,@56%,c bu; 


No. 8 white, 58@541/,c. 


Wheat—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
at the principal distributing centers, as re- 
ported for the week ending Feb. 18, in bush- 
els (000's omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 


Mpls. ...... 1,7721,248 809 623 19,856 10,248 
Kan. City.. 543 1,255 628 600 10,213 10,667 
Chicago ... 228 366 306 3387 ene ees 
New York..1,187 1,145 6581,105 3,276 2,122 
Philadelphia 241 229 411 118 2,641 1,799 
Baltimore .. 166 478 421 409 38,092 2,383 
Boston ..... 57 73 63 48 722 584 
Milwaukee... 33 63 10 2 ess ees 
Dul.-Sup. .. 926 655 221 18217,154 8,344 
Toledo ..... 235 256 246 72 eos ees 
Buffalo es es ee ee «+. 8,824 
*Nashville.. 60 33 81 61 eee 635 


*Figures for 10 days. 





Russell’s Wheat Stocks and Movement 

Russell's Commercial News’ estimates 
United States wheat stocks and movement 
as follows, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Movement, July 1- 

Feb. 11— 1927-28 1926-27 1925-26 
Receipts from farms. .653,000 626,000 490,000 


TREDOTES. bcc eccpegcese 127,648 120,100 38,350 

TOMPOTtS 2c cccccccces 9,912 9,460 12,400 
Stocks on Feb. 11— 

At terminals ........ 83,720 61,625 50,364 


At country elevators, 
mills and in transit 181,544 185,135 112,186 
Week's decrease ..... 6,270 5,250 


Week's increase ..... 2,510 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points on Feb. 17, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted): 











Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
OBUNVICS .ccccces 1,330 24 136 bee 
a OPP ire 4,433 244 317 216 
Can. Gov't ...... 1,780 138 188 823 
Sask. Pool 

Ws OS Sevesces 5,295 51 99 348 

WO, Bopiccvase 6,150 91 151 112 
Private elevators. 35,265 1,438 1,886 681 
Afloat for winter 

storage ....... 7,261 

Totals ........ 61,514 1,987 2,779 2,180 
WeF AMO oc ccsis 46,015 2,996 4,362 2,520 
Receipts ........ 3,021 260 211 23 
Rail shipments... 472 257 235 one 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’S OMITTED) 

Wheat— Bus Wheat— Bus 
No, 1 northern.. 114 Kota........... 16 
No. 2 northern... 780 White spring... 76 
Dk. 1 and 2 hor. BD.. Wee occesoes 2 
No. 3 northern..5,631 Others ......... 8,756 
Wes © csscoceses 2,136 Private ....... 35,265 
BMG, GB adevecccce MHoat ..cccceee 7,261 
We, © ccvccceccs 305 
WOE nc orescence 87 TORE cccteed 61,514 
Durum ...c.00- 414 

Oats— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 3 C. W..%... 65 Others ......... 234 
No. 3 C. W....0% 79 Private ........ 1,438 
1 BOGE i cvcccccs 13 _ 
eS 35 Potal ..ccccee 1,987 





Imports of Canadian Wheat 

The United States Department of Com- 
merce reports imports of Canadian wheat at 
the principal northern border ports as fol- 
lows: 

Imports for consumption, duty paid, bus: 
-——Week ending——, July 1, 1927, to 
Feb. 11 Feb. 4 Feb. 11, 1928 

6 


into flour for export, bus: 
-—— Week ending——, 
Feb. 11 Feb. 4 
355,000 639,000 


July 1, 1927, to 
Feb. 11, 1928 
10,261,000 





E. L. Miller, an experienced miller, 
may establish a mill at Wilmington, N. 
C., this year. 





United States—Grain Stocks 
Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending Feb. 
18, as reported to the United States Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, in bushels: 


Canadian 

American in bond 

Pe Pee ee 78,936,000 22,469,000 
} ere tee eee 4,165,000 367,000 
wre ee i 40,876,000 ...65. 
BEND bib ot vclesaesees 4,107,000 1,236,000 
BUNUN obpb bcs ceseeeee dé 22,447,000 332,000 
Flaxseed ..........5.. 3,100,000 18,000 


Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets on Feb. 18: wheat, 2,181,- 
000 bus; rye, 638,000; corn, 1,457,000; bar- 
ley, 9,000; oats, 519,000. 





Barley—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of barley 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Feb. 18, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 





Minneapolis .. 402 199 3860 450 2,479 
Kansas City... 3 aa 12 1 190 11 
Chicago ...... 207 190 45 50 se oe 
New York .... 225 462 283 110 6171,491 
Philadelphia... .. es es 53 3 64 
Baltimore .... 159 8 es 81 685 237 
Boston ....... o* 1 160 es 9 ee 
Milwaukee ... 264 163 61 60 ee e 
Duluth-Sup. .. 6 32 1 - 190 620 
eee o3 -. 884 
*Nashville .... 1 3 

*Figures for 10 days. 

Rye—Receipts, Shi its and Stocks 





Receipts, shipments and stocks of rye at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Feb. 18, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 


Minneapolis .. 82 87 44 706 419 3,732 
Kansas City... 7 8 1 6 122 161 
Chicago ...... 43 42 5 19 ee o* 
New. York .... 17 36 35 628 183 1,020 
Philadelphia . 2 26 ee -» 118 86 
Baltimore .... .. 20 60 71 44 215 
Boston ....... 1 2 ee ee 3 5 
Milwaukee ... 18 59 21 es rT 
Duluth-Sup. .. 174 440 15 2,240 6,263 
Buffalo ....... ee ee ee -- 1,030 








Corn—Receipts, Shi its and Stock 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of corn at 
the principal distributing centers as report- 
ed for the week ending Feb. 18, in bushels 
(000’s omitted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis 244 419 199 210 2,437 1,595 


Kan. City..1,302 252 673 61 8,195 4,494 
Chicago ...1,8382,489 1,218 474 eon eee 
New York.. 104 83 77 ee 12 89 
Philadelphia 156 10 74 7 211 27 
Baltimore .. 6 79 2 1 86 155 
Boston ..... 2 4 ee ee eee ° 
Milwaukee... 537 275 233 122 


Dul. -Superior ée 

Toledo ..... 21 143 16 78 re 
Buffalo oe ee os ee 3,096 
*Nashville.. 125 83 27 49 8 


*Figures for 10 days. 





FI d—Receipts, Ship ts and Stock 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Feb. 18, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 





Minneapolis .. 123 71 75 13 2,108 756 
Chicago ...... 28 55 va ee es Mc 
Duluth-Sup. .. *9 37 52 155 818 1,377 


*February mill receipts not included. 


Bradstreet’s Weekly Visible Grain Supply 
Following are Bradstreet’s returns of 
stocks of wheat held on Feb. 11, in the 
United States, Canada and the United King- 
dom, and the supply on passage for Europe; 
also the stocks of corn and of oats held in 
the United States and Canada, with com- 
parisons, in bushels (000'’s omitted): 


Changes 
Week from Totals 
ending pre- Feb. 12, 
Wheat— Feb. 11 vious week 1927 
United States*... 79,314 -—1,085 69,101 
United Statesf... 3,562 +231 2,624 


Canada ......... 153,863 +1,529 113,300 


Totals ........ 236,729 +675 174,925 


United Kingdom port stocks and 
floating supply (Broomhall)— 





WOR vii cvecen's $78,600 +6,600 75,200 

American and United Kingdom 
supply— 

Totals ..... peees 815,329 +7,275 260,126 
CORN—United States and Canada— 

WOON ce cccssce’ 39,466 +6,534 44,944 
OATS—United States and Canada— 

BOOED vc ccvesecs 33,939 +984 60,546 

*East of Rocky Mountains. tWest of 


Rocky Mountains. {Continent excluded. 
Combined aggregate wheat visible sup- 





plies, as shown by Bradstreet, follow, in 
bushels: 
———————_United States———_—__, 
East Pacific 
1927— of Rockies Coast Totals 
July 1 ..... 23,544,000 1,972,000 26,516,000 
px he Sree 36,104,000 1,429,000 37,533,000 
Sept. 1 .... 67,273,000 4,635,000 71,908,000 
Gee, B coves 84,630,000 4,125,000 88,755,000 
Nov. 1..... 95,061,000 3,928,000 98,989,000 
~_ B scons 96,468,000 3,545,000 100,013,000 
928— 
, Sl 90,506,000 3,830,000 94,336,000 
Week ending— 
Feb. 4 .:... 80,399,000 3,321,000 83,720,000 
Feb. 11 .... 79,314,000 3,552,000 82,866,000 
Totals, U.S. U. King- 
and Canada dom and 
1927— Canada bothcoasts afloat* 
July 1 .... 49,247,000 74,763,000 60,800,000 
Aug. 1 .... 44,237,000 81,770,000 64,300,000 
Sept. 1 .... 28,264,000 100,172,000 564,000,000 
Oct. 1 . 22,958,000 111,713,000 569,600,000 
Nov. 1 .... 86,436,000 185,425,000 65,000,000 
Dec. 1 ....121,009,000 221,022,000 65,900,000 
1928— 
Jan. 1 ....147,506,000 241,842,000 53,200,000 
Week ending— 
Feb. 4 ....152,334,000 236,054,000 72,000,000 
Feb. 11 ...153,863,000 236,729,000 78,600,000 
*Broomhall. 
Total American, Canadian and British 
visible supply: 
1927— 1928— 
July 1 -- 185,563,000 Jan. 1....295,042,000 
Aug. 1 ...128,647,000 Week ending— 
Sept. 1 ...154,172,000 Feb. 4...308,054,000 
Oct. 1 --171,318,000 Feb. 11...315,329,000 
Nov. 1 .... 260,425,000 
Dec. 1 .... 286,922,000 
Oats—Receipts, Ship its and Stocks 





Receipts, shipments and stocks of oats at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Feb. 18, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments 


1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis 338 224 3811 670 


Stocks 
1928 1927 
7,749 14,310 

272 828 


Kan, City... 80 52 118 49 

Chicago ...1,002 827 505 611 eee ves 
New York.. 90 118 46 ae 328 589 
Philadelphia 25 19 22 «28 100 169 
Baltimore .. 20 40 ar’ 30 97 94 
Boston ..... 4 9 v 38 30 


Milwaukee.. 86 197 117 182 


Duluth-Sup. 5 12 10 38637 382 8,070 
Toledo ..... 64 148 25 38 ee vos 
Buffalo .... .. os ae os 4,995 
*Nashville.. 238 60 104 92 601 


*Figures for 10 days. 
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Corn “i PRODUCTS | 





New Orleans.—Improvement in buying 
interest was noted in the corn market 
last week. This was also reflected par- 
ticularly in the export call, shipments 
reaching a total of 96,285 bus, with 94,285 
going to Rotterdam and 2,000 to Ha- 
vana. Quotations, Feb. 16: No. 2 yellow 
$1.15 bu, No. 8 $1.18; No. 2 white $1.15, 
No. 8 $1.18 (for export, 6c bu less, 
sacked); yellow chops, $2.12; hominy 
feed, $2.07; standard meal, $2.10. 

St. Louwis—Offerings of corn were 
small last week, and were cleaned up 
closely, meeting a good scattered local 
demand. Mills and industries were in 
the market daily, and there were some 
shipping orders for white corn. Receipts 
were 281 cars, against 566 in the previous 
week. Cash prices, Feb. 18: No. 2 corn 
95c bu, No. 5 corn 8914c; No. 3 yellow 
96c, No. 4 yellow 94c, No. 5 yellow 90c; 
No. 4 white, 9214c. 

Nashville—Demand continues moder- 
ate for corn, though inquiries for later 
shipments are more active. It is thought 
supplies of local grain are running low 
in some sections of the South. Market 
was strong-and higher last week. Quo- 
tations, Feb. 18: No. 2 white corn $1.06 
bu, No. 8 white $1.04; No. 2 yellow $1.07, 
No. 8 yellow $1.05. Corn meal is in 
fair demand. Degerminated cream meal, 
Feb. 18, was quoted at $2.30 per 100 lbs 
in cotton hags. Hominy feed was quiet 
at $37.50@40 ton. 

Memphis.—Corn meal prices have ad- 
vanced so rapidly recently that a few 
who had bought fair-sized amounts at a 
lower level have been doing some resell- 
ing. Early last week some changed 
hands at $4@4.10 bbl, but at the close 
nothing was offering under $4.25, and 
some shippers asked as much as $4.70, 
basis 24’s. Buyers believe the market has 
gone up too rapidly, and are taking as 
little as possible. Corn bran sold in a 
small way at $35 ton early last week. 

Atlanta.—Demand for corn from south- 
eastern mills was less active last week, 
due to increases in millfeed and mixed 
feed prices adversely affecting sales of 
these products, and compelling mills to 
lessen production. Dealers are placing a 
few orders;. mostly ::for current needs. 
The outlook is uncertain, depending 
largely on the price trend in millfeed 
and mixed feeds. Georgia corn declined 
about 2@38c bu, while western corn ad- 
vanced. Quotations, Feb. 18, f.o.b., At- 
lanta: No. 2 white Georgia corn, without 
bill, 9%7c bu, No. 3 white 95c; No. 2 yel- 
low 95c, No. 3 yellow 94c. No. 2 white 
western corn, with bill, $1.17@1.18, No. 3 
white $1.16@1.17; No. 2 yellow $1.17@ 
1.18, No. 3 yellow $1.16@1.17. 

Kansas City.—Prediction of a larger 
movement this week made demand for 
corn less eager last week, and clearance 
is made with difficulty. Prices are 2@ 
4c higher than a week ago. Quotations, 
Feb. 18: white, No. 2 88@89c bu, No. 3 
86@88c, No. 4 84@87c; yellow, No. 2 
891, @90¥,c, No. 3 874%,@89¥,c, No. 4 
86@88'¥,c; mixed, No. 2 87@88¥,c, No. 
8 86@88c, No. 4 84@86c. 

Chicago.—A fair business was done 
last week in corn products. Mill repre- 
sentatives reported keen competition 
among sellers, and that fair amounts 
were sold for near-by shipment. Corn 
flour was quoted, Feb. 18, at $2.05@2.25 
per 100 lbs, corn meal $2.05@2.25, cream 
meal $2.05@2.25, and hominy $2.05@2.25. 
The cash corn market was strong, with 
a good demand. Receipts were light and 
readily disposed of. No. 8 mixed was 
quoted at 9544,@95%4c bu, No. 5 mixed 
90@90¥,c, No. 6 mixed 87@88',c; No. 3 
yellow 93%, @9714c, No. 4 yellow 92@94c, 
No. 5 yellow 91@921,c, No. 6 yellow 
881,@90c; No. 3 white 95144,@964,c, No. 
6 white 91c. 


Indianapolis.—Offerings of all grades 
of corn during last week were very light, 
and demand good. Small elevators in 
the rural communities are particularly 
active buyers, leading the, trade to think 
that farmers are buying back much of 
the corn they sold early in the season. 
It is believed here that there will be a 
severe shortage of corn in Indiana be- 
fore the next crop matures. Quotations, 
Feb. 18: No. 4 white 85@88c bu, No. 5 


white 8114@84%c; No. 4 yellow 86@ 
89c, No. 5 yellow 8214,4@85%,c; No. 4 
mixed 84@87c, No. 5 mixed 8014,@831,c. 

Minneapolis ——Corn receipts are heavy, 
and demand is spotted. Buyers show a 
preference for natural color, and tem- 
porarily are passing up the kiln-dried 
offerings. Shipments are fair. No. 8 
yellow is quoted at 5@7c bu under Chica- 
go May, No. 4 yellow 8@1lc under and 
No. 5 yellow 12@15c under. 

The range of No, 8 yellow corn at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Feb. 18 
was 89@92%2c; the closing price on Feb. 
200 was 904%2@92%ec. White corn meal 
was quoted at Minneapolis on Feb. 21 at 
$5.20@5.30 per 100 lbs, and yellow at 
$5.10@5.20. 

Milwaukee.—The advance in cash corn 
was checked somewhat last week, but it 
was strong and closed 1%@2c higher. 
Offerings have receded to a low point. 
Choice dry parcels are wanted by local 
industries and shippers, and offerings 
are moving to the trade in good lots. 
Receipts last week were 294 cars, against 
646 the previous one and 187 a year ago. 
Quotations, Feb. 18: No. 4 yellow, 91% 
@938%,c bu; No. 4 white, 914,@92%c; 
No. 4 mixed, 90%4@91%c. 

Pittsburgh—Demand for corn goods 
was only fair last week, due to the fact 
that weather conditions .were unsatisfac- 
tory and buyers were only in search of 
small lots for prompt shipment. No. 3 
yellow shelled was offered at $1.06@1.07 
bu on Feb. 18; kiln-dried yellow and 
white meal, $2.75@2.80 per 100 Ibs. 

Boston.—Demand for corn for ship- 
ment last week was good, with market 
firmly held and prices further advanced. 
Quotations, Feb. 18: No. 2 yellow, all- 
rail shipment, $1.18@1.19 bu; No. 3 yel- 
low, $1.15@1.16; lake-and-rail, No. 2 yel- 
low $1.16@1.17, No. 8 yellow $1.15@1.16. 
Corn meal was in good demand with 
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prices advanced. Granulated and bolted 
yellow sold at $2.80, with feeding meal 
and cracked corn at $2.25, in 100-lb 
sacks, Hominy feed was held higher, 
with a quiet demand at $42.50 ton, in 
100-lb sacks. 

Philadelphia.—Offerings of corn prod- 
ucts are light, and the market rules firm 
and higher under a fair demand. Quo- 
tations, Feb. 18, in 100-lb sacks: kiln- 
dried granulated yellow and white meal, 
fancy, $2.70; pearl hominy and _ grits, 
$2.70. 

Buffalo.—Corn receipts last week were 
lighter than in the previous one. De- 
mand remained good. Lower grades 
with high moisture and high damage are 
working to larger discounts under the 
better corn, and this condition will con- 
tinue as spring approaches and stocks of 
old corn diminish. 


SCREENINGS 


Minneapolis.—Screenings are very 
searce, and are steadily advancing. For 
good flax seeds as high as $26@27 ton 
is asked, while 25-lb seeds will readily 
bring $22@23 and 30-lb $24@25. Ap- 
parently, the shorts are being forced to 
pay up for what they need. Mill oats 
have advanced to 46@49c bu. 


Winnipeg.— Demand for screenings 
showed some signs of slackening last 
week. This commodity is difficult to ob- 
tain. Current brokers’ quotation for 
refuse screenings is $10 ton, but this 
grade has been selling recently as high as 
$17 on track. Recleaned standard 
screenings were quoted, Feb. 18, at $23. 

Toronto.—Sales of screenings are con- 
fined to an occasional car. Another ad- 
vance of 50c was made last week, and 
compared with other feeds, screenings 
are dear. Recleaned standard screenings, 
Feb. 18, were quoted at $31.50 ton, de- 
livered, all-rail, Ontario points. 
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Milwaukee—Rye flour continues to 
show good strength, and mills are hold- 
ing prices up, based on the depletion of 
domestic stocks by foreign rye buyers. 
Lower limits gained 5c last week and the 
whole market has a firm background. 
The trade is not very anxious to purchase 
rye flour, but is being forced into the 
market to fill in stocks. There are not 
many buyers booking very far ahead. 
Mills continue to point out to the trade 
that it is increasingly difficult to get rye, 
because of the heavy demands on the 
domestic supply this year. This is hav- 
ing little effect on the trade, and indica- 
tions are that buyers will take rye flour 
only on a hand-to-mouth basis for the 
rest of the crop year. Quotations, Feb. 
18: fancy white patent $6@6.15 bbl, me- 
dium $5.55@5.70, and dark $4.35@4.50 in 
98-lb cotton sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee. 

Chicago.—Rye flour prices are being 
firmly held, but new business is not 
heavy. Current business consists of scat- 
tered single cars, with practically no for- 
ward bookings reported. Mill agents and 
offices report that shipping directions 
against old orders are good. The local 
output totaled 6,162 bbls last week, 
against 6,245 the previous one. White 
was quoted, Feb. 18, at $6@6.30 bbl, jute, 
medium $5.50@6.10 and dark $4.10@4.50. 

Duluth—Rye had a firmer undertone 
last week, in sympathy with the May 
future. The mill reported scattered in- 
quiries from outside at too low offers. 





Occasionally a bid came in that was ac-’ 


cepted, but the sales in the aggregate 
proved nothing to speak of. Locals just 
filled absolute needs covering necessary 
requirements. Quotations, f.o.b., mill, 
Feb. 18, in 98-lb cottons: pure white, 
$6.10 bbl; No. 2 straight, $5.70; No. 3 
dark, $4; No. 5 blend, $6.05; No. 8 rye, 
$5.20. 


Minneapolis.—Rye flour prices were 
advanced substantially last week, with- 
out, however, bringing in any business to 
speak of. Consumers temporarily are 
supplying their limited n from mill 
warehouse stocks, a few barrels at a 
time, and are loath to contract ahead. 





They regard prices as too high but, in 
the meantime, exporters continue buying 
the grain, and no recession is looked for. 
Pure white is quoted at $6@6.10 bbl, in 
98-lb cottons, pure medium $5.50@5.65, 
and pure dark $4.20@4.30, f.o.b., Minne- 
apolis. Interior rye millers report better 
sales and at prices that show them a fair 
margin of profit. 

Four northwestern rye mills last week 
made 10,899 bbls flour compared with 
14,567, made by five mills, in the previous 
week. 

Buffalo.—Rye flour was dull last week. 
Receipts were very light and there was 
practically no business. Quotations, Feb. 
18: white, $7@7.10 bbl; medium, $6.80@ 
6.90; dark, $6@6.10. 

Boston.—Only a quiet demand for rye 
flour was noted last week, with the mar- 
ket a shade lower. Rye meal and pure 
dark rye were quiet and lower. Quota- 
tions, Feb. 18, in sacks: choice white pat- 
ent flour $6.70@6.85 bbl; standard pat- 
ents, $6.45@6.60; medium light straights, 
$6.25@6.40; medium dark straights, $5.90 
@6.05; rye meal, $5.40@5.50; pure dark 
rye, $5.10@5.25. 

Baltimore——Rye flour was irregular 
last week, higher on patent and straight, 
but lower on dark, with something done 
in a small way in patent within the range 
of quotations. Quotations, Feb. 18, per 
98-lb cottons: pure top white patent $6.45 
@6.70 bbl, straight $5.90@6.15 and dark 
$4.50@4.75. 

Philadelphia.—There is a better inquiry 
for rye flour and the market is firmer, 
with supplies well under control. Quota- 
tions, Feb. 18, in 140-lb jute sacks, $6.50 
@6.85 bbl for white, $6@6.25 for medium 
and $5.50@5.75 for dark. 

Pittsburgh—Light demand featured 
rye flour last week, with most of the buy- 
ing in small lots for prompt shipment. 
Prices were firmer. Quotations, Feb. 18: 
pure white $6.25@6.50 bbl, medium $5.75 
@6 and dark $4.50@5, cotton 98’s, Pitts- 
burgh. 

Indianapolis—Demand for rye flour 
was rather light last week. Shipping in- 
structions were only fair. Production is 
not large, and likely will not be increased 
until there is more interest in the mar- 
ket. Quotations, Feb. 18: white $5.75@ 
6.10 bbl, jute, and medium $5.50@6 and 
dark $4.10@4.25. 
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| FLAXSEED PRODUCTS 


Minneapolis.—The linseed meal market 
continues fairly firm, crushers re 
with the price about 50c under a Week 
ago. Shipping directions are reported 
satisfactory. The export market is very 
firm, with cake for February-Marg, 
shipment offered at $47.50 ton, f.a.s., Ney 
York, a few New York brokers buyiy 
but most of the demand coming fro, 
foreigners. 

Daily closing prices per bushel of \, 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth. 

Minneapolis ——Duluth—_ 


Track To arr. Track May July 
Feb. 14*..$2.20% 2.18% ...... .. . 


Feb. 15... 2.20% 2.18% 2.28% 2.17% 2 igs 
Feb. 16... 2.21% 2.14% 2.24 2.18 2491 
Feb. 17... 2.19% 2.18% 2.23% 2.17% 219° 
Feb. 18... 2.19% 2.18% 2.28% 2.17% 215 
Feb. 20 2.21% 2.14 2.25% 2.18% 299: 


*Holiday in Duluth, 
Receipts and shipments of flaxseed 4 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1997 
to Feb. 18, 1928, compared with the cor. 
responding period of the previous year 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : _ 


-—-Receipts— * —Shipments- 
1927-28 1926-27 1927-28 1926-97 





Minneapolis .. 10,826 6,988 6,951 1,651 
Duluth ....e- 7,201 6,716 7,511 4,968 
Totals ..... 18,027 18,704 14,462 6.1) 


Duluth—tThe flaxseed futures market 
was slow last week, except on Feb. 16 
when more aggressive support caused 
May to speed up trading in that delivery. 
The price improved to the extent of 5. 
but buyers failed to stand back of the 
advance. The following day, selling re. 
sulted in wiping out the gain. May 
moved within a range of $2.17@2.18, 
Car receipts increased a little, and also 
the cash offerings. No. 1 spot holds un- 
changed at 2c under to 8c over the May 
contract. Car shipping is of fair volume, 

Buffalo.—There was a fair demand for 
linseed meal last week with 84 per cent 
strong at $51 ton on Feb. 18. 


Winnipeg. — Local manufacturers of 
linseed cake and meal report a very 
brisk demand, and prices are approxi- 
mately $2 ton higher than a week ago, 
Dealers at local points are steady buy- 
ers, and an exceptionally heavy export 
trade in meal to points in the United 
States is a feature of this market. Quo- 
tations, Feb. 18: linseed cake, in bags, 
$46 ton; meal, $48. Prices for flaxseed 
are about steady. This grain still is be- 
ing neglected by both United States and 
Canadian crushing interests. It closed, 
Feb. 18, at $1.83%4 bus, basis in store 
Fort William. 


Milwaukee——Linseed crushers are re- 
ported to be catching up on oid orders. 
The present demand is hardly sufficient 
to absorb the offerings now in the mar- 
ket, with the result that meal has an 
easier undertone, It remained unchanged 
last week, however. Quotation, Feb. 18, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee, $51@52 ton. 


Pittsburgh—tLinseed meal was rather 
strong in demand last week, with prices 
practically unchanged. Offerings were 
light. Some men in the trade think that 
the market will go higher. Quotation, 
Feb. 18, $53.20 ton. 


Chicago.—Prices on linseed meal are 
steady, and demand continues fairly ac- 
tive; sufficient to absorb current offer- 
ings. On Feb. 18 it was quoted at $50 
ton, Chicago. 


Boston.—Flax ruled strong last week, 
with prices advanced and a fair de- 
mand. There were no tenders for ship- 
ment by Buffalo or Edgewater shippers. 
A little meal was offered by resellers at 
$55.50 ton, in 100-lb sacks. 


Kansas City.—Linseed meal is slightly 
easier, but there is no change in price. 
Quotation, Feb. 18, basis Kansas City, 
$53.30 ton. 


Toronto.—Compared with a week ag0, 
linseed meal is $1 dearer and sellers re- 
port a good demand at the higher level. 
Quotation, Feb. 18, $49.50 ton, in second- 
hand bags, f.o.b., mill points. 

(os 2) 

Philadelphia.—Oats advanced ¥/2c early 
last week, but the improvement was since 
lost, the market closing quiet and with- 
out net change. Quotations, Feb. 18: No. 
2 white, 664%.@67%2c bu; No. 3 white, 
6312, @65%4c. 
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CZECHOSLOVAK HIGH 
TARIFF INEFFECTIVE 


om 
Hoped for Increase in Production Has Not 
Materialized—Large Imports Likely 
to Continue 


Pracue, CzecHostovak1a.—An inquiry 
into the effects of the protective tariff 
which came into force in July, 1926, has 
resulted in the admission that the high 
duties on cereals and other products have 
not led to that increase of agricultural 
production which was intended by the 
protective custom policy. 

In the period 1920-26 the total arable 

land of Czechoslovakia amounted to near- 
ly 15,000,000 acres. 
“The authors of the tariff introduced in 
1926 were of the opinion that the en- 
hancement of agricultural duty rates 
would lead to considerable alterations of 
the area and yields, but this proved to be 
an error. While in wheat, barley and 
oats there has been a slight increase of 
area, those of other products have de- 
clined. 

The reason is that the climatic condi- 
tions of Czechoslovakia do not admit of 
an increase of the area sown to bread 
cereals at the expense of corn, potatoes 
and sugar beets. Moreover, an increase 
in the yield per acre is practically impos- 
sible, because it seems to have already 
reached the top in that respect. 

Under these circumstances it is likely 
that in spite of the high level of agricul- 
tural production, Czechoslovakia will im- 
port annually about 25,000,000 bus wheat 
and its products. 
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HUNGARIAN MILLS FEELING 
TRIANON TREATY RESULTS 


Buparest, Huncary.— The disastrous 
consequences of the peace treaty of Tri- 
anon to Hungary’s agriculture and mill- 
ing industries are sharply illustrated by 
the following tabular statement, showing 
the percentages of grain areas allotted 
by the peace treaty to Hungary’s neigh- 
bors, expressed in percentage: 


Wheat Rye Barley Oats Corn 
Czechoslovakia. 9.7 20 34.4 23.8 5.1 
Roumania ..... 27.8 10.8 11.4 29.6 37.8 
Jugoslavia ..... 15.9 2.5 4 12.2 21.4 
Austria ........ 1.4 3.8 2.9 2.2 0.7 
| ere ee 0.04 0.05 0.04 

Total loss of 
FOS, . dkade 64.3 37.1 52.7 67.8 65 


In the fertile Bdécska and Banat dis- 
tricts, which have been allotted to Jugo- 
slavia and Roumania, which formerly 
contributed largely to the grain supplies 
of the Budapest mills and in supplying 
Austria with flours, the agricultural pro- 
duction has greatly declined on account 
of the agrarian reform introduced in 
Roumania and Jugoslavia. 

Before the war the highly developed 
Hungarian mills were best fitted to sup- 
ply Austria and Bohemia with top grade 
flours, while Dalmatia and Croatiasla- 
vonia supplied the middle grades, and 
Bosniaherzegovina, Albania and Monte- 
negro the low grades, thus following the 
tules of a reasonable division of labor. 

To the Honan mills, and especially 
those of Budapest, which in pre-war 
days secured 80 to 40 per cent or more 
of their grist from the Badcska and Banat 
districts, the loss of these territories is 
a disaster, the more so as, owing to the 
dismemberment of Austria-Hungary, 
which before the war constituted a com- 
mon custom territory, Hungarian mills 
have practically lost their most impor- 
tant markets, Austria and Czechoslovakia. 
These countries, anxious to develop their 
own milling industry, have introduced 


a customs policy which curtails the im- 
port of raw bread grain and at the same 
time handicaps the import of flours by 


creating a striking discrepancy between 
the import duties on grains and flours. 

The importance of these chief flour 
markets from the point of view of Hun- 
garian milling is shown by the following 
figures. While in 1913 the flour export 
of Hungary into Austrian provinces— 
viz., Bohemia, Moravia, Silesia, German 
Austria, Carinthia, Carniola, Bosnia- 
herzegovina, Dalmatia, Galicia, Buko- 
wina, Trieste and Tyrol—exceeded 4,480,- 
000 bbls, the whole flour export of Hun- 
gary into those countries in 1927 totaled 
‘only 1,456,000, due entirely to the pro- 
hibitive customs policy of Austria, 
Czechoslovakia and Poland. 

Owing to the decline in the quantity 
of grain ground by Budapest mills, they 
cannot utilize more than about 20 per 
cent of their capacity. 
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1927 IRISH IMPORTS OF 
WHEAT AND FLOUR LARGER 


Dustin, Iretann.—In the returns is- 
sued by the Irish Free State government 
for 1927, it is shown that Ireland im- 
ported 318,656 tons wheat, against 270,739 
the previous year. 

Judging from these statistics the nat- 
ural conclusion would be that Irish mills 
have ground more flour, but this is 
doubtful, and the increase in wheat im- 
ports is probably due to the bad state 
of the Irish crop, of which little is used 
by mills. Also to the stocks of wheat al- 
ready in the country, for when one turns 
to flour we see no decline which would 
account for the difference in wheat, as 
imports for the 12 months reached 1,352,- 
392 sacks of 280 lbs, compared with 
1,278,504 in 1926. The value of the flour 
imported, however, owing to the reduc- 
tion in price, fell from £3,103,064 to 
£3,084,634. 

Although Ireland is an agricultural 
country, we have the extraordinary spec- 
tacle of her importing 5,743 tons oats, 
as against 13,424 for 1926. It is pleas- 
ing to note that there has been a decline, 
and of course one must take into consid- 
eration the fact that a large proportion 
was imported from the north of Ireland, 
probably to mills just inside the Free 
State border. Imports of barley went up 
from 5,832 in 1926 to 10,734 in 1927. 

One of the things, however, that has 
disturbed the government is that Ireland 
still continues to import butter, although 
there is a decline for 1927 compared 
with 1926, and this despite the fact that 
Ireland herself exported nearly £5,000,- 
000 worth of butter last year. 

Of the total imports for 1927, those 
valued at £39,215,803 came from Great 
Britain, £6,210,746 from northern Ire- 
land, and £13,699,538 from other coun- 
tries. These figures show an increase of 
roughly £1,000,000 in imports from Great 
Britain, of £52,369 in those from north- 
ern Ireland, and a decrease of £1,156,528 
in imports from other countries. 

Of the total exports, Great Britain 
took £37,023,416 worth in 1927, compared 
with £34,093,633 in 1926, while those to 
northern Ireland in 1927 were of the 
value of £5,027,496, compared with £5,- 
583,003 in 1926. 
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RATIONALIZING RUSSIA’S MILLS 
Lonpon, Enoe.—The Russian Labor 
Council has recently published particu- 
lars of the past year’s milling campaign, 
in which it is emphasized that the cost of 
production of Russian mills is much too 
high, whereas, on the other hand, in the 
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opinion of the council, the milling in- 
dustry has not been sufficiently ration- 
alized. It is therefore contended that 
the principal task in the 1928-29 cam- 
paign should consist in a rationalization 
of Russian mills and a reduction of their 
cost of production. Special prizes will 
be given for inventions and technical im- 
provements. The council also attaches 
much importance to the creation of a 
staff of skilled laborers. 
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MORE THAN 200 RUSSIAN 
GRAIN DEALERS ARRESTED 


Lonpon, Enc.—Farmers in the Ukraine 
recently have delivered their grain direct 
to mills instead of to the government 
purchasing offices, as prescribed by law. 
Grain dealers, in consequence, have done 
an extensive business, and the Russian 
press is full of reports and rumors con- 
cerning this matter and the measures 
the government is taking to put an end 
to these practices. 

Recently more than 200 dealers in the 
Ukraine were arrested, charged with 
“disorganization of the grain market.” 
The commissioner of justice instructed 
the courts to confiscate the property of 
these dealers, who were sentenced not 
only to pay severe penalties but also to 
imprisonment. 

The main difficulty in regard to grain 
distribution in Russia lies in the inabil- 
ity of the Soviet organization to place 
sufficient quantities of industrial prod- 
ucts on the market to induce farmers to 
sell their agricultural products. The lack 
of industrial commodities, tools and uten- 
sils has stimulated the speculation. No 
less than 176 persons have been arrested 
for smuggling in textiles, while another 
192 are accused of purchasing large 
stocks of hides through a leather syndi- 
cate. 

As far as the grain supply is con- 
cerned, a solution is only possible by 
means of economic measures. As a first 
step. the Soviet government has decided 
to consider the needs of the country dis- 
tricts in the way of industrial products 
before those of the towns and cities. 
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UNIFORM GRAIN SALES CONTRACT 

Hamesvre, Germany.—At a conference, 
at Mannheim, Jan. 20, of representatives 
of the League of South German Grain 
Exchanges, a plan was submitted for a 
new uniform sales contract for grain. 
The modifications proposed in the original 
draft were of secondary importance. It 
was proposed to call a further meet- 
ing, in Berlin, in the near future, to 
make a final decision. Those present en- 
tertained the hope of being able to meet 
the wishes of the Hamburg trade which 
would possibly lead to uniform selling 
conditions for the whole of Germany. 

Od 

IMPORTS INTO CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Pracue, Czecnostovaxia. — According 
to official statistics, Czechoslovakia im- 
ported in the period January-November, 
1927, 288,186 tons wheat, compared with 
182,904 in the same period of 1926; 125,- 
216 rye, compared with 73,097; 153,680 
flour and mill products, against 211,115. 
The home crop was better than in 1926, 
and therefore mills were better occupied 
than in the previous year. Nevertheless, 
on an average, they could not utilize 
more than 50 per cent of their capacity. 


oom 
Imports of flour into the Philippine 
Islands during December, 1927, totaled 
240,000 49-Ib of which 207,000 were 
from the United States. 
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NORWAY’S FREE FLOUR 
TRADING IN BALANCE 


om 


Labor Party Is Strongest Faction in Recent- 
ly Organized Government—Monopoly 
May Be Reintroduced 


Osto, Norway.—As an outcome of the 
general election last October, a new gov- 
ernment has just been formed. The 
Storthing assembled Jan. 9 for the first 
time since the election and the old Con- 
servative government immediately re- 
signed, having been defeated at the polls. 

The strongest faction in the Storthing 
now is the Labor party, which controls 
62 votes out of 150. This party, accord-' 
ingly, has formed the new cabinet, and 
the future of the flour trade lies in its 
hands. The question again arises as to 
whether free trading in grain and flour 
will be continued or the state monopoly 
reintroduced. ? 

That the new government will propose 
the re-establishment of the monopoly is 
almost a foregone conclusion, and it will 
depend on the position taken by the 
Radicals as to whether the proposal is 
carried or not. The Radicals and the 
Labor party between them are in the 
majority, but the present constitution 
of the Storthing is such that no solution 
of the monopoly question is at all certain. 
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BANKRUPTCY OF WEST GERMAN MILL 
Hamepvurc, Germany.—According to a 

report in the Frankfiirter Zeitung, the 
Gladbecker Miihlenwerke, formerly Hein- 
rich Biischer A-G., is in financial difficul- 
ties. The largest creditor is a co-opera- 
tive banking’ institution: at’ Gladbeck, 
known as the Lindliche Zentralkasse 
G.m.b.H., for an amount equivalent to 
$286,000. According to the Hamburger 
Fremdenblatt, the mill has offered to set- 
tle on a 40 per cent basis under guaranty 
of the Lindliche Zentralkasse G.m.b.H. 
This is the third time the mill has been 
in financial trouble. Total liabilities are 
estimated at equal to $477,000. It is un- 
derstood that Hamburg firms are not 
involved in this bankruptcy, as the mill 
in question has imported its raw material 
chiefly via Rotterdam, and partly via 
Bremen. 

ww 
RUSSIAN FLOUR TESTING LABORATORY 

Wasninoton, D. C.—A grain labora- 

tory has been established in Kiev, Cri- 
mean South Russia, according to an ar- 
ticle in a recent issue of Economic Life. 
This is the first grain laboratory in Rus- 
sia, and it will assist the Russian export 
and commercial organizations to stand- 
ardize individual kinds of grain in order 
to modernize the Russian grain trade and 
the manufacturing of grain products. 
This laboratory also will study better 
methods for mixing the various grades 
of grains in order to improve flour qual- 
ity, and thus lower production costs. 
Milling and related problems, bread bak- 
ing and the like, also will be studied. 
The laboratory will work in closest con- 
tact with experimental stations and agri- 
cultural colleges in their studies of selec- 
tive seeds. It is headed by Professor B. 
K. Yenkin. 
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London Flour Arrivals 
Arrivals of flour in London by weeks, in 
sacks of 280 lbs, showing countries of origin: 
———Week ending . 
Jan. 27 Jan. 20 Jan. 28 





From— 





United States— 1928 1928 1927 
pT eee errr ee 6,124 9,776 3,506 
PAGING 0 ccccvesvecs 750 °-08 $<> 

Canada—aAtlantic .... ° 11,750 14,242 
Pacific 715 ees 

Argentina 12,942 

Continent one 2,167 

Coast wise 1,316 1,736 
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NOTES FROM BAKESHOP, GROCERY AND FEED STORE 














Alabama 
L. G. McClendon is president, J. P. 
Shafer, Jr., vice president, and J. P. 
Shafer, Sr., secretary-treasurer, of the 
Dixie Baking Co., Birmingham, recently 
incorporated for $2,000. 


California 

W. W. Pierce has repurchased the 
Bloomington (Cal.) Feed Store. 

Richard A. Frederick, formerly of Red 
Bluff, has purchased the City Bakery, 
4434 Second Street, Chico, from Ernest 
Mangold. 

C. W. Lombard has —. the White 
Way Bakery at Olive Street and Long 
Beach Boulevard, Compton, 

Albert Graf has opened the City Bak- 
ery, Durango. Joseph Mathias is man- 
ager. 

C. M. Wright has opened a bakery at 
Hilmar. 

Arno Zenner has closed the King City 
(Cal.) Bakery & Grocery. The business 
recently suffered loss by: fire. 

The New Electrik-Maid Bake Shop 
has opened at 1690 West Adams Street, 
Los Angeles. 

A. Teerink and M..J. Langford have 
opened a bakery at Montrose. 

The interest of Hare, Brewer & Clark 
in the Horabin Feed & Fuel Co., Palo 
Alto, has been purchased by A. S. Wal- 
ton, formerly lieutenant commander in 
the United States navy. 

George M. Nichols has opened the 
Pastry Shop, Puente, in the former loca- 
tion of the Gillespie Bakery. 

The West Side Cash Feed Store has 
been opened at Redding. 

Meyer’s Pastry Shop has been opened 
at 1000 Clement, San Francisco. 

James Reese and Mrs. W. S. Peel have 
opened a bakery at 224 East Philadel- 
phia, Whittier. 

The hay and grain business of William 
J. Haden, deceased, Dinuba, has been 
sold to Gillen Bros. 

H. O. Crymble has purchased the bak- 
ery of W. E. Lumbard, Los Gatos. 

J. Lanch has sold his interest in the 
Center Feed & Barley Mill, Stockton. 

The Crowley Feed Co., Hayward, will 
erect a warehouse. 

The Golden West Baking Co., San 
Francisco, has moved to 3355 Seventeenth 
Street, a new modern plant. 


Idaho 

W. S. Stipe, Blue Ribbon Bakery, Rig- 
by, has moved to another location, and 
installed new equipment, including an 
electric oven. 

Indiana 

The Superior Baking Co., Fort Wayne, 
has changed the name of the corporation 
to the Holsum Bakery Co. 

The McDaniel Feed Store, Danville, 
which has been closed for more than a 
month, has reopened for business. R. R. 
McDaniel is proprietor. 


Kansas 

A. E. Liljestrom, Ellsworth, has pur- 
chased the equipment of the Inglewood 
(Mo.) Bakery, and added it to his shop. 

Roy Tipton, Tipton Bakery, Hays, is 
erecting a-one-story plant. 

J. C. Wertz, formerly of Siloam 
Springs, Ark., will open a bakery and 
pastry shop at 20 First Avenue, Hutch- 
inson. 


Massachusetts 


Herbert F. Hicks has opened his bake- 
shop at Attleboro. 

The Shattuck Baking Co., Marblehead, 
has moved to No. 1 Building, Associa- 
tion Factories. Augustus Shattuck 
founded the business a year ago, having 
purchased Boardman’s Bakery. It has 
shown good progress. 

Walter Davidson, Medford, has sold 
his Downy-Flake Doughnut Shop, 231 
Boston Avenue. 

The Central Bakery, New Bedford, 
suffered $10,000 damage by fire which 
destroyed property there valued at $400,- 
GOO. 


" Minnesota 
The Cokato (Minn.) Bakery, owned 
by A. B. Alstad, recently was damaged 
fire. 


by 
The Malt-O-Meal Sales Corporation, 


Northfield, has been incorporated for 
$50,000, by J. S. Campbell, of Northfield, 
F. E. Brewer and J. Sidney Johnson, 
Marshalltown, Iowa, and A. D. Swartzel, 
Dubuque, Iowa. The firm will have an 
office at Marshalltown, Iowa, and will 
be engaged in the buying and selling of 
cereals and food products, and acting 
as broker and agent in such sales. 

The Happiness Bakeries, Inc., St. Paul, 
has opened its new branch in Des Moines, 
Iowa, at 100 East Locust Street, with P. 
B. Reeves in charge as manager. The 
equipment includes a 16-foot Fish rotary 
oven, three Read cake machines, refrig- 
erating machine, etc. 

Mississippi 

The plant of the Natchez (Miss.) Bak- 
ing Co. is being remodeled. 

Lee’s Bakery is successor to W. T. Mc- 
Kinney, Cleveland (Miss.) Bakery, by 
purchase. 


Missouri 

Lynn D. Tight has purchased the Clo- 
ver Blossom Bakery, 169 West North 
Street, Marshall. 

Elbert Smith will open a bakery at 
Sarcoxie, in the former location of the 
Conley Bakery branch. 

The Weintraub Baking Co., Inc., Kan- 
sas City, recently formed by L. Wein- 
traub, veteran baker, has leased a build- 
ing at 817 East Eighteenth Street. The 
shop specializes in pumpernickel bread. 


New York 

W. H. Morse & Sons Co., Inc., Clin- 
ton, has been incorporated for $20,000 to 
handle feeds, grains, dairy equipment and 
supplies. The directors are William H., 
Howard and William M. Morse, and O. 
Gregory Burns. 

A baking plant is under construction 
for Salvadore Freese, Ravena. He is 
now doing business temporarily in the 
village of Coeymans. The new plant will 
be strictly wholesale, and supply the 
communities of Ravena and Coeymans. 

Recent New York incorporations in- 
clude the Gotham Cake Corporation, 
Queens County, incorporators J. F. 
Lavigne and M. T. Lavigne, 200 Fifth 
Avenue, and Dr, F. F. Splint, 17 East 
Thirty-eighth Street, New York; the 
Solarchick & Solarchick Baking Co., Inc., 
Brooklyn, incorporators B. Solarchick, 
397 Saratoga Avenue, Max Pearl, 1165 
Sutter Avenue, and Sam Solarchick, 397 
Saratoga Avenue, Brooklyn; the Holly- 
wood Bakery, 7710 New Utrecht Avenue, 
Brooklyn, Harry Mittelman, an _ incor- 
porator; the A. Shapiro Baking Corpora- 
tion, Brooklyn, capital $5,000, J. E. Rose, 
435 Rockaway Avenue, correspondent; 
the Braddock Bakery & Lunch Room, 
Richmond Hill, L. I., capital stock of 
$20,000; the Aurora Baking Co., Corona, 
L. I., capital stock $20,000; the D & S 
Bakeries, Inc., New York, capital stock 





C8ARISTIAN and John Stoecklein are 

president and secretary-treasurer, re- 
spectively, of the Stoecklein Baking Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. An account of this firm’s 
development appears on page 740 of this 
issue of The Northwestern Miller and 
American Baker. 5 


$10,000, an incorporator Julia Drimba, 
3332 Hillside Avenue, Jamaica; Blau 
Breakfast Rolls, Inc., New York, incor- 
porators A. and Lena Blau, 7386 West 
One Hundred and Seventy-third Street, 
and Morris Bernanke, 440 East Sixth 
Street, New York; the Perfect Pastry, 
Inc., New York, capital stock $4,000, in- 
corporators J. L. Michael and G. Michael, 
8419 Ninetieth Street, Jackson Heights, 
and Nick Koules, 273 Elm Street, As- 
toria; the Relco Bakers’ Specialty Co., 
New York, capital stock $20,000, incor- 
porators S. H. Neuhaus, 220 West 
Ninety-third Street, J. Schulman, 1680 
Vyse Avenue, New York, and E. Thiel, 
130 Forty-first Street, Corona, L. I. 

Further New York incorporations: the 
G & W Baking Corporation, Brooklyn, 
capital stock $5,000, incorporators H. 
Winsaft, 790 Marcy Avenue, Brooklyn, 
A. D. Kaufman, 2290 Davidson Avenue, 
and B. Kaufman, 234 East Mount Eden 
Avenue, Bronx; the Bergstein Stores, 
Inc., Brooklyn, capital stock $10,000, in- 
corporators S. Bergstein, 390 South Sec- 
ond Street, S. Silfen, 768 Crown Street, 
and H. E. Kamen, 26 Court Street, 
Brooklyn; the B. First Co., Inc., New 
York, capital stock $20,000, incorpora- 
tors B. First, 6102 West One Hundred 
and Forty-second Street, C. M. First, 
220 West Forty-second Street, New 
York, and E. Lanwer, 1982 Fiftieth 
Street, Brooklyn; Mother’s Make, Inc., 
New York, capital stock $5,000, incor- 
porators R. N. Pomerance and Marcia 
Finger, 220 Broadway, and M. Siegal, 
106 Bleeker Street, New York; the 
Klaske Bakery, Inc., New York, capital 
stock $50,000, incorporators J. Kalske, C. 
E. Hirsimki and F. H. Towsley; Witt- 
mann’s Lunch & Bakery, capital stock 
$10,000, care Ludwig Wittmann, 285 
Broadway, New York; the Safina Prizzi 
Co., Inc., Brooklyn, capital stock $30,000, 
incorporators S. Safina, L. Safina and C. 
Prizzi, 231 Troutman Street, Brooklyn; 
Buffalo Electrik-Maid Bake Shop, Inc., 
Buffalo, capital $25,000, incorporators L. 
H. Miller, Aaron Nathan and Emil Ad- 
ler, Buffalo; Emma Wimmer, Inc., 354 
Ninth Avenue, New York, capital stock 
$10,000; the Triboro Bakery, Inc., care 
Rabenold & Scribner, 61 Broadway, New 
York, capital stock $1,000; Schaffer & 
Weiss, Inc., care Leo Rudolf, 356 Green- 
wich Street, New York; Klein’s Cake, 
Ine., New York, capital stock $20,000, in- 
corporators Ann Oshever, 221 Barrett 
Street, Brooklyn, H. Rosenberg and P. 
Hilsenrad, 299 Broadway, New York; 
the Classic Restaurant, Inc., care A. 
Smoley, 5419 Twelfth Avenue, Brooklyn, 
capital stock $6,000; Greenberg’s Bakery, 
Inc., care Sarah Greenberg, 7409 Twen- 
tieth Avenue, Brooklyn, capital stock 
$15,000; H. Effman, Inc., New York, 
capital stock $20,000, incorporators H. S. 
Effman, 1472 Forty-third Street, Brook- 
lyn, Anna Stohl and Mary S. Siegel, 
1440 Broadway, New York. 


Pennsylvania 


Herman’s Bakery, 2519 North Twenty- 
fourth Street, Philadelphia, was damaged 
$10,000 by fire. 

Arthur P. Johnson, former president 
of the Firch Baking Co., Erie, died, Feb. 
10, at Long Beach, Cal. 

H. H. Donner, Berlin, has opened a 
retail bakery at 379 Spahr Street, Pitts- 
burgh. He formerly was engaged in the 
same business at Berlin. 

T. Romanoff, who operates a retail 
bakery at 402 South Duke Street, Lan- 
caster, has enlarged his bakery and in- 
stalled a steam oven, a new mixer and 
other equipment. 

After being in the bakery and grocery 
business in Pittsburgh for more than 35 
years, S. B. Charters, of the S. B. Char- 
ters por pe & Co., has discontinued busi- 
ness and sold the property at Third Av- 
enue and Grant Street for $92,000. The 
building, a four-story brick one, housed 
a bakery on the third floor. 


Texas 
The Purity Feed Co., Belton, has 
moved to a new location. 
W. Mueggenburg has assumed man- 
agement of the Italy (Texas) Bakery. 


J, C. Kendall has purchased the ¢; 
Bakery, Mineral Wells. he City 

The Sanitary Bakery, Texico, has re 
sumed operations after repairs following 
its recent fire. J 

Mrs. Maurer’s Bakery, 811 Fisk Ay, 
nue, Brownwood, formerly owned by ] 
A. Bolar as the Brownwood Bakery, ha 
been repurchased by him and wil] “Again 
be operated under its old name. 

Spaulding & McKee have opened th 
Electrik-Maid Bakery at 217 East Hen. 
derson Street, Cleburne. 

Exner & Haverland have Purchased 
the O. K. Grocery and Bakery, Elgin 
from J. P. Piper and Vernal Wood, ~ ’ 

O. H. Miles has opened a feed ston 
at Marlin. 

W. R. Norman, formerly of Wey 
Point, has purchased the Lankford Bak. 
ery, San Angelo. 

The Southwest Baking Co. is erecting 
a plant at San Angelo. At present it i; 
operating the Orr Bakery. 

Baxter & Zilss, Uvalde, have sold their 
bakery to John Pickett, who will operate 
it as the Pure Food Bakery. 


Washington 

Charles E. Ford, Montesano, has sol 
the Puritan Bakery to Edward Heik) 
and Henry Haapa. 

The Thompson Blue Ribbon Bakery, 
Longview, has opened a branch at Kels. 

The Custer Feed & Grain Co., Custer, 
has been sold to John Breen. 

The Silver Loaf Baking Co., Inc, has 
been organized to consolidate the Silver 
Loaf and Hillyard bakeries, Spokane. |, 
L. Francis and Martin Blum, formerly 
owners of the respective bakeries, are of. 
ficers in the corporation. 

The Eatonville (Wash.) Bread Co. has 
been purchased by O. A. Erickson and 
Hugh Whiteside from Albert Jonas. 

Ingvald Larson and Iver Hansen have 
opened the Washington Bakery and 
Lunch, 1406 Hewitt Avenue, Everett, 
They formerly were in business in Ar- 
lington. 

John Breen has purchased the Custer 
Feed & Grain Co., Lynden, from L. 
Sundean. 

Gene Fallers and Clarence Harris have 
opened the Tender Crust Bakery, 7309 
Greenwood Avenue, Seattle. 

Nellie F. Jones, Eatonville, has sold 
her bakery to Hugh Whiteside and Oliver 
Erickson. 

Virgil L. Anderson and Charles W. 
Johnson have opened the Light House 
Bakeries, Inc., at Seattle. 

E. Zelm will open a bakery at Cheney. 


CANADA 

The Ontario Bakeries, Ltd., has been 
granted an injunction restraining the 
sons of E. L. Robinson from reopening 
their father’s bakery business at Guelph, 
Ont. Apparently, the Ontario Bakeries 
bought out the Robinson bakery under 
an agreement that the business would not 
be reopened elsewhere in that city. 

On an application of the Maple Leaf 
Milling Co., Ltd., an interim receiver has 
been appointed for Gilbert’s Bakeries 
and the Taylor Bakery, Belleville, and 
the Interprovincial Bakeries, Toronto. 
The Interprovincial company recently 
purchased the other two concerns, but as 
it has no actual cash, capital payment has 
not been made. The Maple Leaf con- 
pany is a creditor of these three firms to 
the amount of $6,651. 

It is rumored that the National Bis- 
cuit Co., New York, mar absorb the 
Viau Biscuit Co., Montreal. A price of 
$45 is said to have beén offered for the 
common stock, and negotiations are still 
in progress. 

The late H. C. Barker, of the Barker 
Bakery, Toronto, whose will is being pro- 
bated, left an estate of $310,105. This is 
composed of stocks and bonds $183,684, 
real estate $58,000, cash in bank $54,171, 
plant, machinery, etc., $18,000, and mis- 
cellaneous $1,250. His wife is to receive 
$6,000 a year and one quarter of the sur- 
plus revenue during her lifetime, the re- 
mainder being divided equally between 
three daughters. On the death of Mrs. 
Barker the daughters will inherit the en- 
tire estate. 
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ARLY this month, the new, modern 
E plant of the Star Union Baking Co., 

Cincinnati, was opened to the pub- 
lic for inspection. A feature of the bak- 
ery, a one-story structure, is that there 
are no posts to obstruct the workers in 
the shop—the roof being supported by 
the strongest I-beams throughout. 

The Star Union plant is of pressed 
brick construction. It has a frontage 
of 107 feet on Baymiller Street, and ex- 
tends 110 feet along Armory Avenue to 
Rider Alley, this alley being sufficiently 
wide to admit trucks to line up at the 
loading shed in the rear of the bakery. 
This garage has a heavy concrete floor 
and a substantial roof which protects the 
trucks in all kinds of weather. Since 
Armory Avenue runs on a decline toward 
the alley, the floors of the trucks come 
about level with the loading platform— 
quite an advantage. 

The interior of the bakery is modern 
in all respects. Large windows on all 
sides, and several skylights, admit ade- 
quate light and ventilation. Double hard 
wood flooring has been laid throughout. 
The bread and cake departments are op- 
erated as separate units, each being 
equipped with up-to-date machinery and 
ovens. 

There is an Allison-Century high-speed 
mixer for the white bread doughs, and a 
Day mixer which is used principally for 
mixing roll and coffee cake doughs and 
rye bread. ‘Automatic tanks and scales 
are suspended over each mixer. Back of 
these is the conveniently arranged plat- 
form. The dough temperature is con- 
trolled by water drawn from a large re- 
serve supply tank, cooled by a special 
Frigidaire system. 

A light, well-ventilated basement lies 
under the entire structure. Here the 
flour is sifted, blended and aérated, and 
then conveyed to either hopper over a 
mixer. Each part of this handling ap- 
paratus, installed by the Century Ma- 
chine Co., can be operated separately by 
use of electric switches. 

The dough room is situated to the right 
of the mixers. The make-up unit consists 
of a divider, rounder, revolving proofing 
cabinet, and an extension loaf molder. 
A large, steam-tight Haskelite proofing 
room is near the make-up unit, the exit 
facing the oven room. 

All the bread, rolls and coffee cakes 
are baked in the four large, wide mouth, 
patent, continuous ovens built by Charles 
Rinck & Bros. These are fired in the 
basement. Coke and coal are used at 
present, but the furnaces are so ar- 
ranged that natural gas burners can be 
substituted. The firing space and coal 
Toom are separated from the rest of the 
basement by a solid wall which prevents 
dust, ashes or excess heat from penetrat- 
ing to the flour storage part. 

After the baked goods come from the 
oven, they go to the cooling and packing 
room, where two wrapping machines are 
installed—one for the pan loaves and one 
for the Pullman. 

The problem of plenty of light and 
ample space has been given special at- 
tention in the cake shop of the plant. 
It extends along the Baymiller front and 
1s equipped with all modern machinery. 
An outstanding feature is the large dou- 
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HE new plant of the Star Union 

Baking Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, is 
shown above. On this page also may 
be seen several interior views of the 
bakery; at the top, mixers, flour 
scales and dough room; directly be- 
low, the battery of ovens; below that, 
the make-up room, showing divider, 
rounder, revolving proofing cabinet 
and loaf molder; bottom, the cake- 
shop. 


ble-deck Edison Electric bake oven. The 
12x14-ft Frigidaire storeroom erected at 
the north end of the cakeshop is con- 
venient for keeping shortening, eggs, 
pie fruits and fillings. 

The doughnuts are made and fried in 
a separate, fireproof room, the fumes 
and smoke from the frying grease being 
driven into the alley by means of a pow- 
erful exhaust fan. 

The present selling and delivery facili- 
ties consist of 12 motor trucks and five 
horse and wagon outfits. The motor 
routes serve the retail customers and 
cater to house-to-house trade. The five 
wagon routes take care of the wholesale 
business, serving grocers, delicatessens, 
and eating places. One extra truck is 
always kept in readiness for emergency 
calls and special orders. The up-to-date 
retail store, with its large, attractive 
show windows, facing Baymiller Street 
and Armory Avenue, has been well pat- 
ronized from the first day it opened for 
business. 

Frank H. Trentmann, proprietor of 
the Star Union Baking Co., has been in 
business in Cincinnati for 30 years. 

Emi Braun. 
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FORTY-SECOND ANNIVERSARY 
OF CHICAGO MASTER BAKERS 


The Chicago Master Bakers’ Associa- 
tion observed the forty-second anniver- 
sary of its founding on Feb. 4 at the 
Belden-Stratford Hotel. An entertain- 
ment, “A Night in Munich,” consisting 
of novel arrangements, banquet, music 
and specialty numbers, was given. 

George Chussler, Jr., Chicago, of Bak- 
ers Weekly, New York, acted as toast- 
master at the dinner. Peter Redler, 
president of the association, spoke briefly. 
George Geissler, Joliet, Ill., treasurer of 
the Associated Bakers of America, Re- 
tail and Wholesale, was then introduced, 
as were John M. Hartley, honorary 
member, and Mrs. Bertha Weiss, presi- 
dent of the Chicago Lady Bakers’ Club. 

George Rauschkolb, of the Chicago 
South Side Master Bakers, was present- 
ed with a bouquet of flowers, the occa- 
sion being his birthday. 

The Chicago Master Bakers’ Singing 
Society contributed to the entertainment 
with a group of selections. 


Cw wD 


NEW YORK LABOR LAW 

New Yorx, N. Y.—An amendment to 
the present labor law, introduced in the 
New York legislature, provides for one 
day of rest in seven for employees. 
Among exceptions listed’ are those whose 
duty it is to set sponges in bakeries for 
not more than three hours on Sunday. 
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Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is five cents per word; minimum 
charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 2% 
cents per word; minimum charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








FEED SALESMAN WANTED FOR MOST- 
ly local dairy trade; experience and 
knowledge of feeding necessary; farm col- 
lege graduate preferred. Maney Bros. 
Mill & Elev. Co., Minneapolis. 





SALESMAN WANTED 


to sell flour in Georgia and Florida. 
Applicant must be well established 
and acquainted with the trade and 
now living at some central point in 
the territory; splendid opportunity 
for a producer. Give full particu- 
lars in your first letter: age, ex- 
perience, business history and pres- 
ent earnings. Address 1475, ‘“‘Cen- 
tral States Mill,’’ care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


SALESMEN WANTED IN EVERY SEC- 
tion United States, local, traveling; side 
line bakers’ flavors; state territory desired 
and home address. Address 1474, “‘Fla- 
vors,”” Northwestern Miller, 645 Ohio 
Building, Toledo, Ohio. 





WANTED 


Experienced flour salesman for West 
Virginia; permanent position for 
man who can make good; resident 
of the state preferred but not es- 
sential; must have name of past 
employer, age and full experience 
first letter or no attention paid to 
application. Address 1487, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





PENNSYLVANIA-NEW YORK SALESMAN 


wanted—Large mill in central state 
grinding soft, hard, spring wheats, has 


opening for salesman to sell flour in cAr- 


loads to jobbers and bakers; replies with- 


out full information as to age, previous 
connections, experience, qualifications and 


salary expected, receive no attention. Ad- 
dress 1479-1, care Northwestern Miller, 545 


Ohio Bldg., Toledo, Ohio. 
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AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL 100 TO 5600 


bbis capacity; 25 years’ experience; have 
own tools; keep mill in good repair; un- 

derstand testing wheat and flour; refer- | 

ences furnished; letters and questions an- i 


swered on request. Address 1478, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





GRADUATE CHEMIST IN CHARGE OF 
mill laboratory, will consider position with 
a larger firm; nine years’ experience with 
hard and soft wheat flours; able to fur- 
nish reliable evidence of ability as a thor- 
ough cereal chemist. Address 1480, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL OF 500 BBLS ‘ Sh) 
or larger, grinding either hard or soft 
wheat, or both, by man of good habits; 
lifelong experience in mills up to 2,000 
bbls; now employed but wish to make 
change; reference furnished on request. 
Address Box 1457-600, care Northwestern FLOURS 
Miller, Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis, 
reas “MADE GOOD” since 1855 














MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 


“fourcstory” brick mili; coal yard’. two Bakers Best, Keno, Chief Pontiac 
chicken ouses; arge arn; ree acres 


farming land, also good orchard; railroad —milled from the “pick” of se- 


right to mill; properties in good condition. 


Address N. W. Keller, Manheim, Pa. 2 

ce igo) np re lected spring wheats. For bread, 
pg yh = Ry hs rolls and basic sweet doughs. 
on list. "W. D. Smith Co. 07 W. Lake 


_ ey eee ee Henkel’s Velvet, Seal of Purity, 


FOR SALE—150-BBL HARD AND SOFT ‘ . 
wheat savantapeese selling i-ensonn Royal Star—milled from the fin- 
rivileges on two railroads, a third rail- . . . 
Sats Fk est Michigan winter wheat. For 
business; ‘tows of 1.600; every merchant finer cakes and better pastries. 
here sells mostly our flour; price right; 
must sell on account of insufficient capi- 
tal. Address Box 1439-507, care North- 


ck Ce eee Laboratory and baking tested. 

















MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE Every sacklguaranteed. 


FOR SALE—THREE DOUBLE STANDS 
9x36-in and five double stands 9x30-in, 
late style, Wolf, collar oiling, rolls; these 
rolls are in exceptionally good condition 
and for the entire lot we can make an 
attractive price. Write or wire Standard 
Mill Supply Co., 501 Waldheim Building, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


FOR SALE—WE OFFER ALL OR ANY 
part of the following poultry feed and 
corn meal mill machinery for sale: 7— 
No. 81 Draver wing type feeders, with per- § 


centage valves, complete with multiple 
feeder drive and rocker shaft and 26 ft CLEVELAND ‘ DETROIT PITTSBURGH 


of 9-in steel conveyor complete with lin- 
ing, hangers, box ends, etc; 1—9x24 3-pair- 
high roller mfll; 1—No. 3 Monitor cracked 
corn separator and corn meal bolter, com- 
plete with sieves; 2—33-in twin dust col- 
lectors; 2—26x8-ft Nordyke & Marmon ° e ° 
reels; 400 ft No. 25 Pop. elevator trunking V IGT MILLING COMPANY Q al ty M an Fl 

for 7x5 buckets; 5—No. 25 Pop. elevator 0 G u I ichig our 
heads; 5—No. 25 Pop. elevator boots; 400 Granpv Raprps, Micu., U. S. A. Plain and Self-Rising 


ft 7-in elevator belting with buckets; 
shafting, rigid and adjustable pillow Made exclusively from Michigan wheat—we 


blocks, steel conveyors, etc. This ma- MANUFACTURERS OF grind nothing else. Open for Connections 

chinery is all in first class shape, used ELSEA MILLING CO. - CHELS! 

very little. If interested, address Red Hard Wheat Fl eames nator As EAC. 

Front Flour & Feed Co., Eau Claire, Wis. ar eat Flours 
MARK TWAIN 


COLUMBIAN 


MISCELLANEOUS PEP Watson-Higgins Milling Co 


Soft Wheat Flours Fancy Soft Wheat Flour 
MONTANA KING WHEAT CRESCENT “NEW PERFECTION” “FIRST PRIZE” 
WHY YOU SHOULD SOW ROYAL PATENT Flour Self-Rising Flour 
MONTANA KING WHEAT GILT EDGE SELF RISING GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Yield: 7 to 12 bus over Marquis. 
Earlier: To avoid drought and rust. 
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Quality: Numerous tests show pro- 
tein content 2 per cent higher than 





Marquis. Tue A. H, Ranpatt Mit Co. The Huron Milling Co. ef>37 Be 


A Safe, Heavy Yielding, Millers of Michigan Quality 
paints see-dude adipsia SHORT HMI VAUD MAU LUoy WHITE 
MILL SUPERINTENDENT AND CHEMIST Write today for information on com- New up-to-date mill just completed. 


would like to join sales force of some parative tests, as we have only a Open for a few 
, f 

good reliable mill; have had 25 years limited supply of this marvelous TEKONSHA, MICH. Made from selected nite Wingee Woset 

experience, milling and laboratory work; wheat. & quality Peculiar to This Section 

can furnish best of references. Address 

1463, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- ee ee ee 

apolis. y “ 


SOFT WHEAT FLOUR SALESMAN WITH 
16 years’ experience desires to connect 
with first class mill making soft and hard SINCE 1830 


wheat flour; have established business; 
territory preferred, Alabama, Georgia and Ss i Ss 
Florida. Address “Experience,”’ 1481, care 


Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS HEAD eta ge ARKELL & SMITHS 7, ‘Re > 93 
Po eee CANAJOHARIE. N.Y. ‘Bodmer's “Old ‘Reliable 


making improvements where needed and 
producing high quality products; age 35; 

excellent references. Address 533, care BOLTIN 

Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


YOUNG LATIN-BORN AMERICAN CITI- 
zen, conversant management export office, 
thorough knowledge English, Spanish, 
traveled Antilles, Central, South America; 
until recently assistant manager large mill 4 WEA 
office Havana; wishes position export de- = am sa geet 
partment, traveling representative or gen- Mi 
eral agent, Cuba. Address Apartado 731, TRANSMISSION nneapolis, Minn. 
Havana, Cuba, 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
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